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ON PUBLICATIONS. 

)^"|' y i S not unamuling to confider the fe- 
. J. vera! apologies that people make whea 
they commence authors. Ie is taken for granted 
that on every pnblicadon there is at leaft a 
feeming violation of modefty ; a prefumption, 
on the writer's fide, that he is able to inftnift 
or to entertain the world ; which implies a 
fuppofition that he can communicate, what they 
cannot draw from their o'wq reflexions. 
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4 E S S AY SON MEN, 

To remove any prejudice this might occa- 
fion, has been the general intent of prefaces^ 
Some we find extremely foUicitous to claim 
acquaintance with their reader ; addreffing him 
by the moft tender and endearing appellations^ 
He is in general ftyled the mod loving, candid, 
and courteous creature that ever breathed ; with 
a view, doubtlefs, that he will deferve the com- 
pliment ; and that his favor may be fecured at 
the cxpence of his better judgmfent. Mean 
and idle expeftation ! The * accidental elope- 
ments and adventures of a compofition ; the 
danger of an imperfeft and furreptitious publi- 
cation; t^ie preffing and indifcreet inftances of 
friends ; the pious and well-meant frauds of 
acquaintance; with the irrefiftible commands of 
perfons in high life ; have been excufes ofterf 
fubftituted in place of the real motives, vanity 
and hunger. 

*rHE moft allowable reafbns for appearing 
thus in public, are cither the advantage c^ 
amufement of our fellow-creatures ; or our owa 
private emolument and reputation. 

A M A N pofleffed of intelle^al talents woulrf 
be more btameabk ia^ confining them to his 

©will 



MANNERS AND THINGS. 5 

own private ufe, than the mean*fpirited mifer, that 
did the fame by his money. The latter is indeed 
obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates ; 
the former Enjoys hk treafures, even while he 
renders others the better for them. A compo- 
fition that enters the world with a view of im- 
proving or amufing it, (I mean only, amufing 
}t in a polite or innocent way) has a^laim to 
our utmoft indulgence, even though it fail of 
the efFeft intended, 

When a writer*s private intereft appears 
the motive of his publication, the reader has a 
larger fcope for accufation, if he be a fufferer. 
Whoever pays for thoughts, which this kind of 
writers may be faid to vend, has room enough 
to complain, if he be difappointed of his bargain. 
He has no. revenge, but ridicule; and, contrary 
to the praflioe in other cafes, to make the worll 
of a bad bargain^ 

When the love of fame afts upon a man 
of genius, the cafe appears to ftand thus. The 
generality of the world, diftinguilhed by the 
name of readers, obferve with a reluftance not 
unnatural, a perfon raifing himfelf above them* 
All mtn have fome defire of fame, and fame is 

R 3 . grounded 
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gronndcd on comparifon. Every one then is 
fomcwhat inclined to difpute hi$ title to a fupe- 
riority; and to difallow his pretenfipns upon 
the difcovery of a flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, 
like a luminous body, may be beneficial to the 
perfon he enlightens ; but, it is plain, he renders 
the opacity of the gttier more difcerniblc — rExami- 
nation, however, is a fort of tprnpike in the 
way to fame, where, though a writer be a while 
detained, and part with a trifle from hi^ pocket, 
he finds in return a more commodious and eafy 
road to the temple? 

When, therefore, a man is confpiqus of 

ability to ferve his country, or believes himfelf 

poflefled of it (for there is no previous teft on 

this Qccafion) he has no room tp hefitate, qr 

need to make apology -r- When fclf - interefl 

inclines a man to print, he (hould confider that 

the purchafer expefts a pennyworth for hi^ 

penny; and has reafon to afperfe his honefty 

if he finds himfelf deceived — Alfo, that it is 

poffible to publiftji a book of ijo valup, which 

is too frequently the produft of fuch merf enary 

people. — When fame is the principal objeft 

pf our devotion, it (hould be confidejred whether 

I5ur charaftcr is like to gain in point pf wit, what 

• 
It 
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it will probably lofe in point of modeftjr: 
otherwife we fliall be cenfured of vanity more than 
famed for genius ; and deprefs our charafter while 
we ftrive to raife it. 

After all, there is a propenCty in fome 
to communicate their thoughts without any view 
at all: the more fanguine of thefe employ the 
prefs ; the lefs lively ar^ contented with being 
impertinent in converf^tign, 
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^^^^ 



On the Teft of popular opinion^ 

r 

HAPPEN to fall intoTcompany with a citizen^ 
a courtier> and an academick. 



Says the citizen, I am tojd continually of tafte, 
refinement, ^nd politenefs; but methipks the 
vulgar and illiterate generally approve the fame 
productions with the cpnnoifeurs. One rarely 
finds a landikip, a building, or a play that has 
f harms for the critick exclufive of the mechanick. 
But on the other hand one readily remarks ftui 
dents wl^o labour to be dull, depraving their 
native relifli by the very means they ufe to re-, 
fine it. The vulgar may not indeed be capably 
of giving the reafons why a compofition pleafe^ 
thenu That mechanical diflin&ion they leave 
to the connoifeur. But they are at all time$ 
methinks judges; pf the beauty of an cffeft, 
a part of knowledge in moft refpefts allowedly 
more genteel than that qf the operator. 

Says the courtier, I cannot anfwer for every 
individual inflance ; but I think moderately fpeak- 
ing, the vulgar are generally in the wrong. If 
they happen to be otherwife, it is principally 
owing to their implicit reliance qn the ikill of 

their 
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their fupcriors: and this has ibmetimes been 
(Irangely cfFeftual in making them imagine they 
relifli perfe6Hon. In ihort, if ever they judge 
well, it is at the time they Icaft prefume to frame 
ppinions for themfclvcs. 

It is true they will pretend to tafte an objeft 
which they know tjieir betters do. But then 
they confider fcmie perfons judgment as a cer^ 
tain ftandard or rule ; they find the objeft ex-» 
aftly tally; and this demonftrated appearance 
pf beauty affords them fome fmall degree of 
fatisfa^on. 

It is the fame with regard to the appetite from 
which the metaphor of tafte is borrowed. ** Such 
** a foup or ollio, fay they, is much in vogue, and 
* if you do not like it, you muft learn to like 
« it.'' . 

But in poetry, for inftancc, it is urged that 
the vulgar difcover the fame beauties with the 
man of reading. 

Now half or more rf the beauties of poetry 
depend on metaphor or allufion, neither of which, 
by a mind un^iultivated can be applied to their 

proper 
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» 

proper counterparts, Th^ir 1)cauty of confe- 
quen^e i$ like d- pidute to a blipd man. 

How many of thefe peculiarities in pdetry 
turn upon a knowledge of philofophy and hiftory : 
and let me add thefe latent beauties give the moft 
delight to fuch as can unfold them, 

I MIGHT launch out much further in regarjl 
to the narrow limits of their apprehenfions — . 
■\Yhat J h&ve faid m,ay exclude their infallibility ; 
.|uid it is my opinion they are feldom right. 

The Academic fpoke little, but to the pur- 
pofe ; afferting that all ranks and ftations have 
jl)eir different fpheres of judging: That a clowa 
qf rative tafte enough to relifh Hande^s MeiEah, 
might unqueftionably be fo inftrufte^ as to relifh 
it yet more : That an author, before he printg, 
Ihould not flatter himfclf with a confufed expec- 
tatioi^ of pleafing both the vulgar and the po]ite : 
Few things, in comparifon, being capable of doing 
both in any great degree : That he fliould always 
meafure out his plan for the fize of underftand- 
ing he would fit. If he can content himfelf with 
the mob, he is pretty furd of number^ for .a 
limg. If he ^yrite with more abundant elegancy, 

it 
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It may efcape the organs of fuch readers ; but 
he will have 9. chance for fijch appUpfe as vrill 
more fenfibly aflfea hun. Let a writer then ia 
his firfl performances negleA the idea of profit^ 
and the vulgaris applaufe entirely : Let him adr 
drefs him to the judicious few, and then profit 
and the mob will follow. His firft appearance 
on the ftage of letters will engrofe the politer 
compliments ; and his lauer will partake of the 
irrational huzza. 
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On allowing Merit in Others. 



J\ 



CERTAIN gcwlcmaa was. cxprcffing him? 
felf as follows^ 



r CONFESS I havenQ great tafte forppetry; 
but if I had, I am apt to believe I ihould read no 
other poetry than that of Mr. Pope. The reft 
but barely arriYe at a mediocrity in their art ; 
and to be fure poetry of that ftamp, can aflfordl 
but {lender pleafure. 

I KNOW not, fays another, what may be .the 
gentleman's motive to give this- opinion : But I 
am perfuaded numbers pretend the fame through 
mere jealoufy or envy. 

A READER coniiders an author, as one who 
lays claim to a fuperior genius. He is ever in^ 
dined to difpute it, becaufe if he happen ta 
inf alidate his title, he has at leaft one fuperior 
the lefs. Now though a man's abfolute merit may 
not depend upon the inferiority of another, yet 
his comparative worth varies in regard to that of 
other people. Self-love, therefore, is ever at- 
tcntive to purfue the iingle point of admitting no 

more 
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tDore into the clafsof fuperiors»than it is impof&bie 
to exclude. CovHd it even limit the number to 
orsCf they would foon attempt to uodermiae him. 
'Even Mr. Pope had beea refufed his honours, but 
that the very <U>nftraint^ and- eten abfurdity of 
people's ihuttihg their eyes grew as difagreeabic 
^ them, as that excellence, which, when open^ 
they could not but difcoven 

fiuT feif-loYe obtains it's wiihes in another re^ 
fpeft alfa It hereby not only deprefles the cha^ 
rafters of many that have wrote, but ftifles xht 
genius of fuch as might hereafter rife from 
amongil our inferiors. 

Let us not deny to Mr. Pope the praifes which 
a perfon enamoured of poetry would beftow on 
one that excelled in it: BUt let us conlider Par** 
naflus rather as a republick than a monarchy} 
wherc^ although fome may be in poffeffion of a 
more cultivated fpot, yet where others my poffefs 
land as fruitful, upon equal cultivatiom 

On the whole, let us reflet); that the nature 
oJF the foil, and the extent of it's fertility muft 
remain undifcovered, if the gentleman's defponding 
principle ihould meet with approbation. 

Mr. 
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Mr; Pope^s chief excellence lies in what t 
woald term confolidating or condeniing fentences^ 
yet preferving cafe and perfpicuity. In fmooth* 
iiefs of terfe^ perhaps, he has been equalled : 
In regardt to invention, excelled. 

Add to this, Jf the writers of antiquity tfiif 
be efteemed our truefl models, Mr. Pope is much 
more witty, aiid lefs fimple, than his own Horace 
appears in any of his writings. More witty, and 
iefs fimple; than the modern Monf. Boileau, who 
claimed the merit of uniting the ftyle of Juvensd 
and Perfius with that of Horace. 

. Satyr gratifies felf-love. This was one fourcc 
of his popularity ; and he feems even fo very 
confcious of it as to ftigmatize many inoflfenfiva 
charafters. 

The circumftance of what is called allitera-> 

« 

tion, and the nice adjuilment of the paufe have 
confpired to charm the prefent age, but have at 
the fame time given his verfes a very cloying 
peculiarity. 

But, perhaps, we muft not cxpeA to trace the 

£ow of Waller, the landikip of Thomfon, the fire 

I of 
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Dryden, the imagery of Shakefpcar, die fiinpli- 
city of Spenfer, the courtlinefs of Prior^ the hu- 
mour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy 
of Addifpn, the tenderaefs of Otway, and the in- 
vention, the fpirit, and fublimity of Mihon, joined 
in any fingle writet. The lovers of poetry, there- 
fore, ftiould allow fbme praife to thofe who flunc 
in any branch of it, and only range them into 
clafles according to that fpecies in which they 
flikie. 

* Quare agite, Ojuvenes! 

Banifti the felf-debafing principle, and fcorn 
the difingenuity of readers. Humility has de- * 
preffed many a genius into an hermit ; but never 
yet raifed one into a poet of eminence. 



THE 
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ta ES S At S N M E lli 
THE IMPROMPTU; 

THiL critkks, bdWeTcr unable to fix thd 
time which it is iooft proper to allow foi' 
the a&ion of an epic poein»tiaye univerfally agreed 
that foiide certain fpace is not to be exceeded 
Goncenung this»Ariftotle, their great Lycurgus, is 
entirely filent^ Succeeding critiek^ have done little 
more than cavil conccmixig the time really taken 
tip by the greatefl epick writers ; that, if they 
could not frame a law, they might at lead efta-* 
blifli a precedent of unexceptionable authority^ 
Homer, hj they, confined the afiidn of his Iliads 
or rather his aftion may be reduced, to the fpace of 
two months. His Odyffey, according to Boffu and 
Dacier, is extended to eight years. Virgil's iEneid 
has raifed very different opinions in his commen- 
tators. Taffo's poem includes a fummer — But 
leaving fnch knotty points to perfons that appear 
born for the difcuffion of them, let ufe endeavor to 
eftablilh laWs that are more likely to be obeyed, 
than controverted. An epic writer, though limited 
in regard to the time of his aAion, is under no 
fort reflraint with regard to the time he 
takes to finifti his poem. Far different is the 
cafe with a vsrriter of Impromptu^s. He indeed is 
allowed all the liberties that he can poilibly take 

4 in 
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itl hi& compofitionybut i^ rigidly circuinfcribed with 
regard W the (pace in which it is eompleated. 
And no wonder ; for whaitever degree of poig- 
nancy may be re^ttired in this composition, it's 
|>el:afiat^ merit miift erer be relative to the cxpe* 
dicion with which it is produced* 

It alspears indeed to me to have the natnre 
of that kind of Mad* which tertaiil elninenc 
adepts in chemiftry have contrived to raife, while 
a joint of muaon is roafting. We do not allow 
oorfdves to blame it's unufaal flatnefs and in(l« 
pidiqr, but ezcdl the little flavour it has, conll* 
demg the time of it's vegetation. 

An extempitMiieDas poet, therefore* is to be 
jodgedt ai we judge a race^horfe ; not by the 
gracefttlneft of his motion, but the time he takes 
to fimib his courfe. The beft critick upon earth 
may err in determining his precife degree of 
merit, if he have neither a ftop-watch in his 
hand» nor a dock within his hearing. 

To be a little inore ferious. An eztempora* 

faeous piece ought tb be examined by a compound 

ration or a mediun^ compounded of it/s real worthy 

and the (hottnef^ of the time that is amployed 

V*L. IL C ia 
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in it^s produabn. By this rule eyax Vit^H 
poem may be in feme fort deemed extemporaneousi 
as the time he took to pcrfcft fo extraordinary 
a compofition, confidered with itV real w»!tb> ap« 
pears (horter than the time employed to imrilc lilic 
didicks of Cofconitts. 

On the othei* hand, I caimot allo^ dm dde 

to the fiafiies of my friend S in the maga- 

gazine, which have no fort of claim tobexaUbd 
verfes, beiide then: inibuitaneity. 

* Having ever made it mjr ambition to fee my 
writings diftinguilhed for ibmething po^pnanti 
unexpefted, or, in fomc refpcfts, peculiar; I 
have acquired a degree of fame by a firm adhe-* 
rence to the Goncefti. I have ftung folks .with 
my epigrams, athufcd them with acrofticks, ptusded 
ihem with rebus's, and diftrafted them with rid* 
dies. It remained only fcwr inc to fucceed in die: 
Imprompttt, for which I was utterly difquali* 
fied by a whorefon flowneik of apprehenfioiu . 

- Still defirous, however, of the immdrtat 
honor to grow diftinguifiied for an extempore, I 
pedoned Apollo to that purpofe in a dreamy 
hk aiifwer was as follows^ "* That what^or 

. . . " piece 
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* piece of wit, either written or verbal, makes 

* amy pretence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
^ *produftion, (hail be faid or written within the 
** the time that the author fiipports himfelf oa 
^ one legi That Horace had explained his 
^* meaning, by the phrafe stans PEDt in uno. 
^ And forafmuch as one man may perfevere in 
** the poftUre longer than another, he would 
** recommend it to all Candidates for this extra- 
" ordinary aCcompliihment, that they would ha- 
** bituate themfelves to ftudy in no other attitude 

* whatfoever." 

Methought I received his anfwer with the 
iitmoft pleafure as well as veneration ; hoping 
that, however I was debarred of the acuipen 
requifite for an extempore, I might learn to 
weary out my betters in Handing on one leg. 



e 
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A N H U M O U R I S T. 

TO form an eftimate of the proportion which 
one msih's happinefs bears to another's* 
we arc to confider^ the mind that is allotted him 
with as much attention, as the circumftances. It 
tiTete fiipcrfluons to evince that the fame objefts 
whiCii She defpifes, are frequently to another 
the fubHantial fbiirce of admiration. The man 
of bufihefs and the man of pleafur€ atr^ t6 each 
other mutually contemptible, and a blue garter 
has lefs charms for fome, than they can difcover 
in a butterfly. The more candid and fage ob- 
fervier cbndemns neither for his purfuits, but for 
the derifidn he fb prdfufely lavifties upon the 
difpofidon ty( his neighbour. He ccmcludes thit 
fchemes ihfiilitely Irarious were at firft inteiided 
for our purfuit and plcafurc ; and that fome find 
their atcount in heading a cry of hounds, as 
much as others in the dignity of Lord Chief- 
Juftice* 

ft 

Havinq premifed thus mtich, I proceed to giTC^ 
fome account of a character which tame withi« 
the fphere of my own^bferyatioik 

Not 
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* m 

Not the entrance of a cathedral^ not the found 
of a paffing bell, not the furs of a magiilrate, nor 
the fables of a funeral were fraught with half 
the iblemnity of face ! 

Nay fp wonderfully fcriou§ wa? be obferved 
to be pn ^ oqrafions, that it was fopnd hardly 
poflible to be otherwife in his company^ He 
<^9lhed the loudeft ti^peft pf laughter, w)ien- 
eyer he entered the roqm, and men's features 
though ever fo much roughened, were fiire to 
grow fmooth at his approach, 

' Th£. man had nodiing vitloais, or eveft ilk 
natitred in hi« charaAer ; yet he was the drea4 
of all J9vial converfation ; the young, the gay 
found their fpirits fly before him. Even the 
kitten and the puppy, as it were by inftinfli 
would forego their frdicks, and be ftill. The 
deprefllon he occafioned was like that of a darnp^ 
co: vitiated air. Unconicipus of any apparent 
caufe you found your fpirits fink infenfibly : And 
were any one to fit for the pifture of ill-luck, it 
is not pofilble the psunter could fclefl a more 
proper perfon^ 
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Yet he not fail to boaft of a fuperior (hare 
of reafon, even for tHe \itant of that^very faculty, 
rilibility, with which it i§ fuppofed to be always 
joined 

Ikdeed he acquired, the charafter of the moft 
iligenious perfon of his county, from this meditan 
rive ' temper. Not that he had ever made any 
great difcovery of llis talents ; but a few (»*acular 
declarations, joined with a common opinion that 
lie was writing fomcwbat for poftcpty, compleate4 
liis reputation. 

Numbers would have willingly depretiated 
his charaAer, had not his known fobriety and te-» 
puted fenfe deterred them. 

He was one day overheard at his devotion^ 
jeturning his moft fervent thanks for fome parti« 
cularities in his fituation which the generality of 
mankind would hare but litde regarded. 

Accept, faid he, the gratitude of thy moft 
humble, yet moft happy creature, not for filver 
or gold, the tinfel of mankind, but for thofe 
amiable peculiarities which thou haft fo grad* 
oufly interwoven both with my fortune and my 
complexion : For thofe tr^afures fo well adapted 
to that frame of mind thou haft ai&gned me. 

That 
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That the furname which has defccnded to 
me is liable to no pun. 

That it runs chiefly upon vowck and liquids. 

T H AT I have a pifturefque countenance ra- 
ther than one that is efteemed of regular fea- 
tures. 

T H AT there is an intermediate hill, intercept- 
ing my view of a nobleman's feat, whofe ill- 
obtained fuperiority I cannot bear to recoUeft, 

That my eftate is over-run with bramblefe, 
refounds with catarafts, and is beautifully va- 
ried with rocks and precipices, rather than an 
even cultivated fpot, fertile of corn, or wine, or 
oil ; or thofe kinds of produftions in which the 
fons of men delight themfelves. 

That as. thou, divideft thy bounties impar- 
tially; giving riches to one, and the contempt 
of riches to another, fo thou haft given me, in 
the midft of poverty,, to defpife the iniblence of 
riches, and by declining all emulation that is 
founded upon wealth, to maintain the dignity 
and fuperiority of the mufes. 

C 4 That 
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Th AT I have a 4iQ>ofition either fp elevated 
or fo ingenuous, that I csm derive to myfel£ 
amufement from the very expedients and con- 
trivances with which rigorous neceifity fumilhe^ 

my invention. 

i f .* ■ » 

That I can laugh at my own follies, foibles^ 
and infirmities ; and that I do not want infirmities 
(o employ this difpofition. 

This poor gentleman paught cold one winter's 
night, as he was contemplating, by the fide of a 
pryftal ftream, by moonihine. This afterwards 
terminated in a fever that was fatal to him. Since 
his death I have been favored with {he infpeftion 
of his pPJtry pf lyhich I prpfcrved a catalogue 
for the benefit of my readers. 

Occasional Foem^. 

• ( 

On his dog, that growing corpulent refufed a 
cruft when it was offered hun. 

To the memory of a pair of breeches that had 

• • • t< » .' , 

4one him excellent fervicc. 



Having 
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Having loft his trufty walklng-ftaff, he com* 
plaineth. 

To his miftrefs on her declaring that (he loved 
pvfoips better than potatQes. 

On an ear-wig that prept i^to a ne^^arin tlat 
it migl^p be fii^owed by Clpe. 

Oh cutdng an articho|ce in his garden the day 
fhat Queen Anne cut her little finger* 

JEpiGRAM on a wooden-peg. 

Ode to the memory of the great modem— who 
pt^ ^yented fhoe-buckles. 



THE 
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THE HERMIT. 

IN THE MANNER OF CAMBKAY. 

*/Tp W A S in tAat dcBghtfal momh wKch 
JL Love prefers before all others, and which 
moft TCTcres his deity : that month which ever 
weaves a verdant carpet for the earth, and em- 
broiders it with flowers. The banks became in- 
viting through their coverlets of mofs : the^vio- 
Icts refrelhcd by the mdfture of deicending rains 
tnrichM the tepid air with their agreeable per-* 
fumes. But the ihower was paft; the fun dif« 
perfed the vapours ; and the iky was clear and 
lucid when Polydore walked forth. He was of 
a complexion altogether plain and unaffie&ed ; a 
lover of the Mufes, and beloved by them. He 
would oftentimes retire from the noife of mixt 
converfation, to enjoy the melody of birds, or 
the murmurs of a v^ter-fall. His neighbours 
often fmiled at hit peculiarity of temper ; and 
he no lefs, at the vulgar caft of theirs. He 
could never be content to pafs his irrevocable 
time in an idle comment upon a news-paper, or 
in adjufting the precife difference of temperature 
bet\;^ixt the weather of to-day and yefterday* 
in Ihort he was not void of fome ambition, but 

4 what 
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vrhat he felt he acknowledged, and was never 
averfe to vindicate. As he never cenfured any 
pnewho indulged their humor indFenfively, fo he 
claimed no manner of applaufe for thofe purfuits 
which gratif/d his own. But the fentiments be 
entertained of honor, and the dignity confercd 
by royal authority, made it wonderful how he 
bore Ae thoughts of obfcurity and oblivion. He 
mentioned with applaufe the youths who b*y mc-* 
rit had arrived at ilation ; but he thought that 
all Ihould in life's vifit leave fome token of their 
exiftence, and that their friends might more rea^ 
fonably expeft it from them, than they from their, 
pofterity. 

There were few, he thought, of talents fo vc* 
ry inconfiderable, as to be unalterably excluded 
from all degrees of fame : and in regard to fuch 
as had a liberal education, he ever wiihed that in 
ibme art or fcience they would be perfuaded to 
engtave their names. He thought it might be 
fome pleasure to refleS^ that their names would 
^ leaft be honoured by their defceadents, al- 
though they might efcape die notice of fuch as 
w^rc lu^ prejudiced in their fayor. 

' What 
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What a luflre, faid he, does the reputation of 
a Wren, a Waller, or a Walfiugham, caft iipon 
their remoteft progeny ? and who would not wiih 
rather to be dcfcendcd from them, than from the 
mere carcafc of uohility ? Jet wherever fuperb 
titlc$ afe faithfully oflferpd ^ the reward of met 
rit he thought the allurements of ambition were 
wo traQfpQrting tp bp ^:efifted» But to return. 

PoLjpoiiE, a new inhabitant in a fort pf wil4 
un-inhabited country, was now afcended to the 
top of a mount^i^ aif4 jo tl^c fv^l enjoyment of 
a very extei^ve profpeft. Before him a broad 
and winding valley, variegated with all the charms 
cf landlkip^ Fertile mead9ws, glitterii^g ftreams, 
pendent rocks, and nodding ruins. But thefe in- 
deed were much lefs the objeds of his attention, 
than thofe diftant hills aqd fpires that were al- 
moft concealed by one undiflinguifhed azure. 
The fea indeed appeared to clofe the fccne, tho' 
diftant as it was it but little variegated the view. 
Hardly indeed were it diflinguiihable but for the 
beams of a defcending fun, which at the fame 
time warned our traveller to return, before the 
du/kinefs and dews of evening had rendered his 
waUc uncomfortable. 



He 
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He had now dcfcctided to the foot of th* 
tnOlintain, when he remarked an old hermit ap* 
proachitig to a little hut, which he had formed 
with his own hands, at the very bottom of the 
precipice. Polydore all enamoured of the beau* 
tics he had been furveylng, Could not avoid woil* 
dering at his conduft, who, not content with fliilfi* 
tting all commerce with mankind, had contrived a^ 
much as poffible to exclude all views of nature. 
He accofted him in the manner following. Fa- 
ther, fays he, it is with no fmall furprize, that I 
obferve your choice of fituation, by which you 
feem to negleft the moft diftant and delightful lanch- 
Ikip that ever my eyes beheld. The hill beneath 
which you have contrived to hide your habitation, 
which would have aflforded you fuch a variety 
of natural euriofities, as to a perfon fo contem- 
pla^tive, muft appear highly entertaining : and 2tt 
the cell to which you are advancing is feemingly 
of your own contrivance, methinks 'twas proba- 
ble you would to have placed it, as to prcfent 
them, in. all their beamy, to your eye. 

Th£ Hermit made him this anfwer. My fon, 

lays he, the evening approaches, and you have 

• deviated from your way. I would not therefore 

: detain you by my ftory, did I. not imagine the 

I moon 
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moon would prove a fafer guide w you, than that 
fettii^ fun 'width you muft otherwife rely, utpom 
£nter therefdre fbf a while, intb my cave, and t 
will give you then fome accbunt of my adiren*' 
tures which will iblve your doubts perhaps more 
efieAiially than any method I can propofe* But 
before you enter my lone abode, calculated only 
for the ufe of mediudon^ dare to contemti fuper» 
^uous magnificence, and render thyfelf worthy of 
..thebcing I contemplate^ 

Know then, that I owe what , the world il 
pleafed to call .my ruin (and indeed juftly,i were 
it not for the ufe which I have made of it) to ah 
affured dependenc|?^ in a litteral fenfe, upon con-^ 
fufed and diftant profpeds : a coafideration, which 
hath fo indeed aSeded me, that I ihall never 
henceforth enjoy a landikip that lies at fo remote 
•a diilance as not to exhibit all it's parts. . And 
indeed were I to form the leait pretenfions to 
to what your world calls tafte, I might even then 
.perhaps contend that a well difcriminated land-' 
Ikip was at all times to be preferred to a diftant 
and promifcuous azure. 

I WAS bora in the Parifli of a nobleman who 
arrived to the principal management of the bu- 
iinefs of the natioil. The heir of his family and 

my 
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WffisM ^ere of tl^ fame age, and for fome time 
fehoc^-'feUowi I had made coofkierable adrances 
m his eileem, and theiButuatt s^fie&ion we enter* 
tained for eaeh otheri ; did not long remain imob** 
ierved by his family or my own. He Was fcnt 
early bpon bis travelsi jparfuant to a very injudi- 
de t is c tt ftoifr» and ifty pareiKs were fiDrUiciced to 
confent that I might accompany hint Intimations 
tjrere given to my friends, that a perfon of fuch 
lBipf9:t]yKe. ^ his father might contribute much 
fmt^ to my immediate promotion, than the ut^ 
moBt <diligenjce I ccii]dd.iiie in pnrfiiicof it My 
father, iTremembd:,! aiffented with relndance: 
mj mother, fired with the ambition of her fon's 
fbmrc.ygreatnefe, ibrongb much tn^KMtunity 
^ whingvfrom him Mt flote leave;" , A for my 
own part, wanted no great per fuafion; We made 
vhat belled the greater tour trf Eumpe* We 
dcitlier of us, I believe, conld be faid ^ want 
ftaitatal (a^ but "being: bariiihcd Jo-early in Ufe^ 
^ctt ftkore^tteiftive Iq every deviadon from our 
own indifiierent cuftoms, than to any ufeful exa- 
mination of their polities or manners. Jud^e- 
fBGfkh for the moft part, ripens very flowly. Fan- 
cy often expands ter Woffoms all at once 

We were now„.r«unung hone from a fix ycjir's 
abfencc ; anticipating the carefles of our parents 
' and 
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and relatiofis, when my ever-honoarid con^afikM 
Ivas attacked by a fever. All poifible meadis of 
fafety proving finally ineSeAnal, he actofted roi 
in one of bis ludd intervals as follows. 

» 

Al A^ ! my Clytatidei* ! Ay Bfe^ they tell me, is 
bf very ihort tontinifance. TEe next paroxyiiDei 
ef my feter ^^ probably be coodufive/ 

The profpeJbof thid (bdden chflngtdoe^ixoi 
albw me to fpeak the gratitude I i>we diec) 

Inuch lefs^ td reward the kiildne& on which it is 

t-'i.' 

fo juftly grddnded; Thou knoweft I was lent 
tiiniy fearly firom my parents, and the more rati^ 
bnal part of my life has been paAcd with thed 
alonCi It cannot he bm they will prove Icdlici- 
tons in their enqmries concerning me. Thy nar^ 
rative will awake their tendernds, and they can* 
not but conceive feme for their foa^s companioo 
and his friend What I woaM hope is that diey 
will render thee fome fervices, in jrface tif thofe 
cheir beloved ion intended thee, and which I can 
^infeignedly affert, Woakl have been only bound* 
<A by my power. My dear companbn ! farewcL 
All other temporal enjoyments have I baniflied 
from my heart ; but friendilup lingers long, and 
=^tis with tears I fay fturcwcll— — ' 

My 
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My concern was truly fo great, that, upon my 
arrival in my native country, it was not at all 
iencreafed by the confideration that the noblanan 
on whom my hopes depended, was removed from 
jdl his places. I waited on him ; and he appear- 
ed fcnfibly grieved that the friendfhip he had 
ever profeffed could now fo little avail me* He . 
recommended me however tcr a friend of his that 
was then of the ifuccefsful party, and who, he • 
was aflured, would, at his requeft, aftlft metathc 
utmoft of his power- I was now in the prime 
of life, which I ejffeftually confumed upon the 
empty forms of court-attendance. Hopes arofe 
before me like bubbles upon a ftream ; as quick 
fucceeding one another, as fuperficial and as vain. 
Thus bufyed in my purfuit, and rejefting the 
afliftance of cool examination, I found the win-* 
ter of life approaching, and nothing procured to 
flielter or proteft me when my fecond patron 
dyed. A race of new ones appeared before me, 
and even yet kept my expeftations in play. 1 
wifhed indeed I had retreated fooner, but to re- 
tire at laft unrecompenced, and when a few 
months attendance might happen to prove fuC* 
cefsful, was beyond all power of refolution. 

Vol. n. D HdWfivER. 
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, However after a few years more attendance, 
diftributed in equal proportions upon each o£ 
thefe new patrons, I at length obtained a plac^ 
of much trouble and fmall emolument. On the 
acceptance of this, my eyes feemed open all at 
once. I had no paflion remaining for the fplen- 
dor which was grown familiar to me, and for fer- 
vijity and confinement I entertained an utter a- 
vferfion. I officiated however for a few weeks in 
my poft, wotidering ftill more and more how I 
could ever covet the life I led. I was ever moft fin- 
cere, but fincerity claflaed with my fituation every 
moment of the day. In Ihort, I returned home to 
a fmall paternal income, not indeed intending 
that auftere life in which you at prefent find me 
engaged. I thought to consent myfelf with com- 
pion neceffaries, and to give the reft, if aught 
remained, to charity, but to avoid all appearance 
of fingularity. But alas ! to my great furprize, 
the perfpn who fupplied my expences had fo far 
embroiled my little affairs, that, when my debts^ 
&c. were difcharged, I was unable to fubfift in 
any better manner than I do at prefent. I grew 
at firft entirely melancholy; left the country 
where I was born, and raifed the humble roof 
that covers me in a country where I am not 
known. I now begin to think myfelf happy in 

my 
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toy prefent way of life : I cultivate a few vege- 
tables to fupport me, and the little well there is 
a very clear one. I am now an ufelefs individu- 
al^, little able to benefit mankind ; but a prey to 
dame and to confulion, on the firft glance of 
"^very eye that knows me. My fpirits are indeed 
,femetfeing raifed.by a clear fky, or a meridian 
fun, but as to extenfive views of the country, I 
think them well enough exchanged for the warmth 
,aHd comfort which this vale affords me. Eafe'is 
.at.leafl the proper ambition of age, and it is 
. confeffedly my fupreme one. 

Yet will I not permit you to depart from an 
hermit without one inftruftive leffon. Whatever 
Ctuation in life you ever wifli or propofe for 
yourfelf, acquire a clear and lucid idea of the in- 
, conveniences attending it. I utterly contemned 
.andrejefted, after a month's experience, the very 
pod I had all my life-time been folUcitous to pro* 
cure. 
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On DiftindionSy Orders^, and DigmtieiTi 

THE fubjeft turned upon thfc nattirc df 
focieties^ ranks^ orders, and 4iitm£^ni^ 
amongfl: men* 

A GENTLEMAN of fpiFit, and of the pcjpulair 
faffion, had been long dedaimitig agaitift any 
kind of hcKiours that tended to elevate a l>odjr 
of people into a diftinft fpecies from the reft of 
the nation. Particularly titles and bltie tibbknds 
trere the objeft of his indignation^ They were, 
as he pretended^ too invidious an (Mentation of 
•fuperiority, to be allowed in any nation th^t 
ftyled itfelf free, Much was faid upon the fub- 
3 eft of appearances fo far as they were counte- 
nanced by law or cuftom. The bi{hop*s lawn ; 
the marlhal^s truncheon j the baron's robe ; anS 
the judge's peruke, were confidered only as ne- 
ceffary fubftitutes, where genuine purity, real 
courage, native dignity, aijd fuitable penetra- 
tion were wanting to compleat the charafters of 
thofe to whom they were ailigned. 



It 
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It vm urged thw pojicy had often effeftually 
made it a point to dazzle in order to enflaye ; and 
inflances were brought of groundlefs diftindions 
l^on^ about in the glare of day by certain perfons, 
^ikOp hcing ftripped of them, would be lefs 
fpileexped thaq the meaneil plebeian* 

H £ ackno>^kdged, indeed, that kings, the 
fountains of all political honor, h^ hitherto 
&ewn no complaifance to that fex whofe fofter 
difpo&ions rendered them more excufably fond 
ef fuch peculiaripes, 

That in favor of the ladles, he ihould efteem 
liimfelf fufficiently happy in the honor of invent- 
ing one order^ which Ihould be ftyled The moft 
ppwerfvil order of beauties, 

T H AT their number in Great Britjjn fhould 
be limited t6 fiv? thoufand ; the dignity for ever 
to be conferred by the queen alone, who fhould 
be ftyled fovereign qf the order, and the reft the 

fHAT the inft ailment fiiould be rendered a thou- 
fand times more ceremonious,the dreftes more fuperb, 

J) 3 and 
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and the plumes more enormous than thofe al- 
ready in ufe . amongft the companions of the 
gartdr. 

That the diftinguifhing badge of this or* 
der fhould be an artificial nofegay ; to be wora 
on the left breaft, confifting of a lilly and a 
rofe, the proper emblems of complexion, and 
intermixed with a branch of myrtle, the tree 
facrcd to Venus. 

That inflead'of their &ields being affiled 
to the flails appointed for this order, ther? 
fhould be a gallery erefted to receive their pic- 
tures at fqll length. Their portraits to be taken 
by four painters of the greatefl eq[iinence, an^ 
he whofe painting was preferred^ tp, bp ftykd 
A knight of the rofe and lilly. 

'!^'hat when any perfon addrefljed a letter 
to a lady pf this order, the flyle fhould always . 
be To the Right beautiful Mifs qt Lady fuch- 
a-ionc. 

He feemed for fome time undetermined whe- 
ther tliey fhould forfeit their title upon marriage; 
but at length, for many reafons, propofed i|t 
ihould be continued to thijra. 

And 
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, Akd thus far the gentleman proceeded in his 
iarangue; when it was objcftcd that the queen, 
uiilefs fhe unaccountably chofe to mark out 
^ame for her husband, could take no fort of 
pleafure in conferring this honor where it was 
ingft 4uq ; That 2t5 ladies grew in years, this 
epithet of l^eautifuU would btirlrfque them; and, 
in fliort, that, confidering the frailty of beauty, 
there was no lafting compliment that could be 
beftowed upon it. 

At this the orator fmiled ; and acknowledged 
it was true : But afkcd at the fame time, why it 
Was more abfurd to ftyle a lady right beautifull, 
in the days of her deformity, than to term a peer 
iright honorable when be grew a fcandal to 
jnankind ? 

That this was fometimes the cafe, he faid, 
was not to be difputed ; becaufe titles have been 
fometimes granted to a worthlefs, fon, in confe- 
quence of a father's^ enormous wealth mod un- 
juftly acquired. And few had ever furpaffed 
in villainy the right honorable the carl of 

D 4 The 
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Th£ company was a little (brprized at tho 
fophiftry of our declaimant. Howcyar, it was 
replied to, by a pcrfon prcfcnt, tliat brd 
A ^ s title being fictitious, no one ought tq 

inftarice him to the difadvantage of the p— rage, 
who had, ftfiaiy fpeaking, never be<Jo ojF tk^ 
niimber. 



Oq 
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On the fame Subject. 

TH £ declaimam, i before menucme^j^ 
f:ontiniied his harangue. There are, 
faid he, certain epithets whi€h fo. frequently ocr 
cur, that they are the lefs cooMcTcd ; and which 
are feldpra or never examined, on account of 
the many qpportuii|tie§ of cscjimiiiation that prc^ 
fent themfelves* 

Of this kind is the word Gendeman. This 
word, on it's firft introduftion, was given, I fup- 
po£^ to freemen in oppofitiqn to vaflals ; thefe 
being the two claffes into . which the nation was 
pBce divided ^. The freepi^p was he, who was 
poffeffed of land, and could therefore fublifl 
without maQual labor ; the vaflal, he, who te* 
nanted the land, and was obliged to his thane 
for the ncceffanes of life. The different man- 
jiers, we may prefume, that fprung from their 
^erent lltuations and connexion^ occaCoiied the 

* As die author is not wridag # tsnSh on the ftudd bur, 
l^t a mora) e&y, any little inacciurades^ it i? to be hqped, 
wHl be over-looked by thofe, who, from (evei?l late treatifes 
cm this fubje^, might exped great exaftaeA ftnd prectfiim in 
Ik ftrioas i^ffrttflif^n of this point* 

one 
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one to be denominated a civilized or gentle pcr-^ 
fonage ; and the other to obtain the name of a 
mere ruftic or villain, 

/ But upon the publication of crufades, the 
ftatc of things was confiderably altered : It was 
then that every freen\an diftinguiftied the ftiiel4 
which he wore with fome painted emblem oi: 
device ; and this, in order thpx his fellow-corn* 
batants might attribute to him his prt)per ^pr 
plaufe, which, upon account of §milar accoutrqr 
ments, might be otherwife fubjeft to mifappli- 
^atipn* . 

9 

Upon this t;here arofe a diftiuftioa bctv^ixf 
freeman and freeman.. All which had fcrved iq 
thofe religious wars continued the ufe of their 
jfirft devices, but all devices were not illullrajte4 
by the fame pretenlioijis to military glory. 

HowEVEK thefe campaigns were difcontinued : 
Frefh families fprung up ; who, without any pre- 
tence to mark themfelves with fuch devices a? 
thefe holy combatants, were yet as defirous of 
refpeft, of eflimatibn, of diftinflion. It would 
be tedious enough to trace the ftcps by which 
mopey ^ftal?lifties even abfurdity, A court of 
heraldry fprung up to fupply the place of crufade 

exploits,^ 
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exploits, to g^a^t imaginary flilelds and trophies 
to families that never wore real armour, and k 
is but of late that it has been difcovcred to hayc 
no real jurifdiftion, 

• • • 

' Yet cuftom is not at once overthrown ; and 
he is even now deemed a gentleman who has 
arms recorded in the Herald\j office, and at 
the fame time follows none, except <i liberal em* 
ployment. * ' 

Allowii^g this diftinAion, it is obvious to all 
who confider, that a churlifh, morofe, illiterate 
clpwn ; a lazy, beggarly, fliarping vagabond j a 
ftupid, lubberly, inaftive fot, or pick-pocket, 
nay even an highwayman, may be neverthelefs a 
gentleman as by law eftabliflied. In fhort, that 
the definition, may, together mth others, include 

• 

alfo the filth, the fcum, and the dregs of the 
creation* 

But do we not appear to difal^ow this ac- 
count when we fay ** fuch or fuch an aftion was 
not done in a gentleman-like manner.'^ ^ Such 
tifage was not the behavior of a gentleman," and fo 
forth. We feem thus to infinuate that the appel- 

latiop of gentleman regarcjls morals as well as fa- 

cailyj 
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fanuly ; and that imcgrity, politenefs, generofity,, 
jyid affability, have the trueft claim to a diftlnc- 
tioa of tlvis kind. Whence then {hal\ we iuppo£& 
was derived this contradiaidn ? Shall we lay that 
the plebeians, hating the virtues an their fidCi, 
|>y degrees rempved t^^is appellation from the 
|>a$s of family to ths^t of merit ; yfhkh they 
^Stcimediy ^fiiX not uaj^ftly, tQ be th^ triie ?n4 
W^ proper pedeftal ? This the gentry will fcarc^ 
allow. Shall we then infifl that evefy- ^hing 
great and god-like was heretofore the atchieve-. 
ipcm 0I the gentry ? Bqt tj^is, perb^ps»^ yrill not 
obta^^ th9 ^ppfob^tioq of the CQmmc^er^ 

To reconcile the difference, let ua fuppqfe th? 
denomination may belong equally to two forts, 
of men. The ope, what may be flyled a g[^tle-. 
piap de jure, vij, a man of generality, pc^tgneft^ 
Jesurning, tafte^ gQnias, or aff;(^bility; in fho^^ 
accompliflied in all that is fplendic^^ or endeared 
to us by all that is anuable on the oat fide ; and 
prx the other, a gentleman de fafto, or what, ta 
pp^lilh readers, I would term iji gentleQian as by 
law e^abliihed. 

As to the latter appellation, what is really eft 
fentialj, t)r, as logicians would fay, " quarto moddi 
proprium", is a real, or at leaft a fpedous claim 

4 10 
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to the inheritance of certain coat-armour from a 
fecond or more diftant anceftor; and this un- 
(lained by any mechanical or illiberal employ- 
ncnu 

We may difcover, on this (late of the trafe, 
that, however material a diiference this di* 
fiinSbn ft[i(^>ofes, yet it is not wholly Imprafti- 
cable for a gentleman de jur^ to Tender himfelf 
in fome fort a gentleman de fa£lo. A certain 
film of money, depofited in the hands of nqr 
good friends Norroy or Rouge^dragon, will con^^ 
^^y to him a coat of arms defcending from as 
many anceftors as he pieafes. On the other 
hand, the- gentleman de faAo may become a gen- 
tleman alio de jure, by the acquifition of certain 
virtues, >^ch are rarely all of them unattainable* 
The latter, I muft acknowledge, as the more 
difficult tafk; at leaft we may daily difcover 
crowds acquire fufficient wealth to buy gentility, 
but very few that poffefs the virtues which ennoble 
human nature, and (in the bell fenfe of the word) 
coaftitute a GENTLEMAN, 



A CHA- 
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A CHAkACJtER; 



H 



E was a youth fo amply furniflicd 
with every excellence of mind, that 
he feemed alike capable of acquiring or cBfre- 
gardiiig the goods of fortune; He had indeed 
all the learning and eruditioii that can be de- 
rived from univerfities, without the pedantry and 
ill manners which are too often their attendants. 
What few or iione acquire by the mcfft intenf6 
affiduity, he poffeffed by 'nature ; I mean that 
•elegance of tafte, Which difpofed him to admire 
beauty under its great variety of appearances. 
It paiTed not unobferved by hiin either iii the 
cut of a fleeve, or the integrity of a moral aftion. 
The proportion of a ftatue, the convenience of 
an edifice, the movement in a dance, and the 
complexion of a cheek or flower afforded him 
fcnfations of beauty ; that beauty which inferiol: 
genius's are taught coldly to diflinguifh ; or to 
difcem rather than feel He could trace the c<* 
cellencies both of the courtier and the ftudent ; who 
are mutually ridiculous in. the eyes of each other. 
He had nothing in his charafter that could obfcurc 
fo great accomplifhments, befide the want, the 
total want^ of a delire to exhibit them. Through 

this 
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diis it came to pafs, that what would have raifed 
another to the heights of reputation, was often- 
times in him paffed over unregarded. For, in 
refpeft to ordinary obfervers, it is requifite to 
lay fome ftrefs yourfelf, on what you intend 
fliould be remarked by others ; and this never 
was his way. His knowledge of books had in 
fome degree diminilhed his knowledge of the world ; 
pr, rather, the external forms and manners of 
it. His ordinary converfation was, perhaps, fa- 
ther too pregnant with fentiment, the ufual fault 
oi rigid fludents ; and this he would in fome 
degree have regulated better, did not the uni- 
¥erfkiity of his genius, together with the me- 
thod of his education, fo largely contribute to 
this amiable defeft. This kind of awkwardnefs 
(fince his modefty will allow it no better name) 
may be compared to the ftiffiiefs of a fine piece 
of brocade, whofe turgefcency indeed conftitutcs, 
and is infeparable from it*s value. He gave de- 
light by an happy boldnefs in the extirpation of 
conunon prejudices ; which he could as readily 
penetrate, as he could humouroufly ridicule : 
And he had fuch entire poffeffion of the hearts, 
as well as underftandings of his friends, that he 
could foon make the moft furprizing paradoxes 
believed and well*accepted. His image, like that 

t of 
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6f a fover feign, could give an additional Talu^i iS 
the moil precious 6rt ) and tire no fooner bcKevecl 
our eyes, that it was he who fpake it, than we zi 
readily believed whateter he had to fay. In thid 

he differed from W ^r, that he had the talents 

of rendering the grCatefl: virtues un-entied : 
Whereas the latter Ihrfne more remarkably in 
itiaking liis very faults agreeable : I mean ini 
regard to thofe few he had to exercife his 
ikill. . 

K. B. This was wtitten, in an extcmpdre*matH 
ner, on my friend's wall at Oxford, with 
ablack lead pencil, 1735, and intended f<* 
his charafter. 



ON 
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1 

ON RESERVE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

TAKING an evening's walk with a friend 
in the country, among many grave re- 
marks, he was nlaking the following obferva- 
tion. There is not, fays he, any one quality fo 
inconfiftent with refpeft, as what is comtholily 
called familiarity. You do not find one in fifty 
wjiofe regard is proof againft it At the fame 
time it is hardly poffible to infift upon fuch a 
deference as will render you ridiculous, if it 
be fupported by common fenfe. Thus much 
at leaft is evident, that your demands will be 
fo fuccefsful, as to procure a greater Ihare 
than if you had made no fuch demand. I 
may frankly own to you, Leander, that I fre- 
quently derived uneafinefs from a familiarity 
with fuch perfons as defpifed every thing they 
could obtain with eafe. Were it not better, 
therefore, to be fomewhat frugal of our affabi- 
lity, at leaft to allot it only to the few perfons 
of difcernment who can make the proper diftinc- 
tion betwixt real dignity and pretended ; To ne- 
gleft thofe charafters, which, being impatient to 
grow familiar, are at the fame time very far from 
familiarity-proof : To have pofthumous fame in 
Vol. IL E view, 



view, wiucii afFords us the moft pleaiing land/kip t 
To enjoy th^ artiufem^nt of readings, and the 
confcioufhefs that reading pates the way to gene- 
ral efteem : To preferve a conftaiit regularity 
of temper, and alfo of conftitution, for the ntoft 
part but little confiftent with a promifcuous in- 
tcrcourfe with men : To fliun all illiterate, though 
ever fo jovial aflfemblies, infipid, perhaps^ when 
prefentv and upon reflexion painful: To medi- 
tate on thofe abfent or departed friends, who va- 
lue or valued us for tlhofe qualities with which 
tliey were befl: acquainted : To partake with 
fuch a friend as you, the delights of a ftudious 
and rational retirement — Are not thefe the 
pathB that lead to happiaefs ? . 

In anfwer to this (for he fecmed to feel fome 
late mortiiScation) \ obferte^, tliat what we loft 
by familiarity in refpeS:, was generally mlde u^ 
to us by the affeftion it procured ; ani that an 
abfolute folitude was fo very contrary to our 
natures, t^at were he excluded from tbciety^ 
but for a fingle fortnight, he would be exhila- 
rated at the fight oiF the firA beggar that he 
faw. 

\V" H AT Fbllou's were thoughts thrown tJirt in 
olir Further diTcoutfe upon the fubjcft j witiout 

• 'otdcr 
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order or connexion, as they occur to my re- 
taiembrance. 

Some referve is a debt to prudence; as free- 
dom and fimplicity of converfauoa h a debt to 
good-nature. 

There would not be any abfolute necefEty 
fpr referve, if the world were honeft : Yet, CYcn 
then> it would prove expedi^t. JFor in order to 
attain any degree o( defereiice, it i^ms neceffary 
that people ihould imagi^ y^ l^aye moK ac« 
complilhments than you difcover. 

It Is oft this depefids one of the excellencies 
of die j«^i<Mis Virgil. He leaves you fome- 
thing ever to amagioe : And fudi is the coirffci- 
mtiofi of ilie hmmaa mind, that we think (o 
highly of Hothifig, as <^ tba^ wiierec^ we do 
fiot fee the bounds. Thi«, as Mr. Burke ingeni** 
oc^y obferves, affords the pieafiire when we Pur- 
vey a Cytiad^*. And Sir J<An Suckling 
fays, 

* Tfeatlfe of the fabllme ^nd |)eautiful. 

E 2 Tmr 
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They who know all the wealth they have, 

are poor; 
He's only rich who cannot tell his ftore. 

A T*ERSoN that would fecure to himfelf great 
deference, will, perhaps, gain his point by filence, 
as efFeftually as by any thing he can fay* 

To be, however, a niggard of one's obferva- 
tions, is fo much worfe than to hoard up one's mo- 
ney, as the former may be both imparted and 
retained at the fame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion their 
refpeft to real defert; but a fupercilious refervc 
anddillance wearies them into acompUance with 
more* This appears fo very manifefl to many 
perfons of the lofty charafter, that they ufe no 
better means to acquire refpeft than like highway-* 
nien to make a demand of it. They will, like 
Empedocles> jump into the fire, rather than be- 
tray the mortal part of their charafter. 

It is from the fame principle of dillance that 
nations are brought to. believe that their great 
duke knoweth all things ; as is the cafe in fome 
countries. 

Men 
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Men, while no human form or fault they fee, 
Excufe the want of ev'n humanity j 
And eaftern kings, who vulgar view difdam, 
Require no worth to fix their awful reign. 
, You cannot fay in truth what may difgrace 'em, 
Tou know in what predicament to place *em. 
Alas ! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 
Ev'n virtue charms us lefs than vice conceaJ'd ! 

For fame fmall worth he had, the man was 

priz'd. 
He added franknefs--«and he grew defpis'd, 

We want comets, not ordinary planets : 
** Tsedet cjuotidianarum harum formarum.'' 

Terence. 

HuNc coelum, & ftellas, & decedentia certi^ 
Tempora momentis, funt qui formidine nulla, 
imbuti fpeftent. 

Virtues, like effences, lofe their fragrance 
when expofed. They are fenfitive plants which 
will not bear too familiar approaches. 

Let us be careful to diftinguifli modcfty, 
which is ever amiable, from referve^^^ which i$ qnly 

E J prudent. 
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prudent. A man is hated fometimes for pride, 
when it was an excels of humility gave the pc- 
calion. 

What is often termed ihynefs^ iis nothing 
more than re&ied feQf4^ aad an i&d^ereace to 
cc^afflon obfervations, • 

are, for the moD: part> fonder of hhq, than the 
perfons of a more s^ble cb^ra&er, i. e. he 
pays them a greater cofiaplimeat, than the 
other can do Ijiis, as he difUnguiihes theo^ 
more^ 

It is indolence, and the pain of being upo^ 
one's guard, that makes on$ hate, an artful cha- 
rafter* 

The moft refer ved of men, that wilJ not ext 
change two fyllables together ip an Engliih cof* 
fefe-honfe, fiiould thejr imctt at llpahan, would 
iSrink &€rbet, ai^ eat a ttiefs <£ rice toge* 
then 

Th e inati '<)f hm Is iptain ; The referred 
faan fc proud inoFe |)rc5)erly. The one liag 

greater 
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greater depth, the other a more lively ima- 
glgarion — ^The ope is mqre frequently refpefted, 
the other more generally beloved. The one 
a Cato : the other a Csefar. Vide Salluft. 

What Caefar faid of Rubicundos amo; pal- 
lidos timeo; may be applied to familiarity, and 
^ j'/efervc- 

A ]fi£S£&v£p man o&en vpflks^ \t ^ rule to 
leave company with a good fpeech : And J belfisve 
fometimes proceeds fo far as to leave company, 

becatife he has made on«. YdC it is fak fate 

» 

often, like the mole, io imagine himfeif deep 

«» 

i^hen he is near the furfa^e. 

'^yERE it prudent U) decline this referye, 5tnd 
this horror of difclofipg fgibles : T9 ^)ve pp a 
part of charafter to fecurc the reft ? The world 

pull to pieces, i^ ^ ,^99 figt jfo]g§ /§|lj^s 
to the envious : As we give up counters to an 

few .9se'6 aaQpgr ^ ^9!^^^^ T? let it^gkc 
exceptions to one's head of hauES if on^ ^^ S^P^ 
being (tabbed in the heart. 
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The referved man ftiould drink double 
glaffes. 

Prudent men lock up their motives, letting 
familiars have a key to their heart, or to their 
garden, 

A RESERVED man is in continual conflift with 
the focial part of his nature ; and even grudges 
himfelf the laugh into which he fometimes is 
betrayed. 

** Seldom he fmiles — 
" And fmiles in fuch a fort as he difdained 
** Himfelf — that could be moved to fmile ^t 
^ any thing — 

** A FOOL and his words are foon parted ;" fpr 
fo fhould the proverb run,. 

Common undeftandings, like cits in gardening, 
allow no fliades to their pifture. 

Modesty often paffes for errant haughtinefs ; 
as what is deemed fpirit in an horfe proceeds 
from fear. 

The higher char^fter a perfon fupports, the 
more he fliould regard his minutell aftions. 

4 The 
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. T H 5 referred man fhould bring a certi- 
ficate of his honefty, before he-^bc admitted into 
company. 

Reserve is no more effentlally connefted with 
underftanding, than a church-organ with devotion, 
or wine with good-nature ^. 

* These were no other than acolle£Uon of hints, when I 
pf opofed to write a poetical eilay on Referve. 
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ON EXTERNAl^ FIGURE, 

THERE is a young gentleman in my pa- 
rifh, who, on i^cCQiwt of his fiip^ricy e- 
<juipag^, is eftecnjed iwiwrf^Wy pipre proud aruj 
more haughty than his x^ighbwr^. 'Tip /r^j^i^eat- 
ly hinted, that he is by no^eans entitled to fa 
fplendi4 an afypearaace, mhcr by his hirtfa, fais^ 
ftation, JOT his fortune ; a^d that it is, rf con- 
fequence, mere pride that urges him to live be- 
yond his rank, or renders him blind to the know- 
ledge of it. With all this fondnefs for external 
fplendor, he is a moft affable and ingenious man y 
and fof this reafon I am inclined to vindicate him, 
when thefc things are mentioned tq his difad-, 
vantage. 

In the firft place, it is by no means clear, th^t 
drefe and equipage are fure figns of pride. Where 
it is joined with a fupercilious behaviour, it be- 
comes then a corroborative teftimony. But thiS; 
is not always the cafe : The refinements of lux- 
ury in equipage or a table, are perhaps as often 
the gratifications of fancy, as the confequence of 
an ambition tp furpafs and eclipfe our equals. 
Whoever thinks that tafte has npthing to do here, 
I mufl 
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muft confine the expreffion to improper limits j 
^uredly imagination may find it's account in 
them, wholly independent of worldly homage 
and confiderations more inyidions^ 

In the warmth of friendfliip for this gentle? 
man, I am fometimes prompted to go further. I 
iniUt, it is not birth or fortune pnly that give a 
peribn claim to a i^lendid appearance ; that it 
ija^y be conferred by other qualifications in which 
^y friend is acknowledged to have a ihare* 

I HAVE fometimes urged that remarkable ingcr 
nuity, any great degree of merit in learning, artj, 
pr fciences, are a more reafonable authority for 
a fplendid appearance than diofe which are com- 
toipnly prefumed to be fo. That there is fomc- 
fhing more perfonal in this kind of advantage* 
than in rank or fortune mil no; be denied : and 
furdly there ought to be fome proportion pbfenr- 
cd betwixt thg cafe and the thing enciofed. The 
propenfity of rich and worthlefs people to ap- 
fioar miiSi ^ :^enAoar »pan iiU occafions, j)uts 
mt in mind of die amitsy fb@|>*^ke€iper wh9 
gitds his boxes in iarder io fae the receptadb nf 
|wdi or tdbacco. 'Tk ni>t nalike tbe jnaoaj^ 
tnenp at our nheanssxc^al, wheis youiec a piose 

i^ oouUe honored imh a utmai. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE generally confidered thofe as privileged 

people, who are able to fupport the charafter 

they affume, Thofe who are incapable of ftiin* 

ing, but by drefs, would do well to confider that 

the cqntrafte betwixt them and their cloathcs 

turns out much to their difadvantage. 'Tis on 

this account I have fometimes obferved with plea- 

fure fome noblemen of inmienfe fortune to drefs 

exceedingly plain. 

■ 

If drefs be only allowable to perfons of fami- 
ly, it may then be confidered as a fort of family- 
livery, and Jack the groom may with equal juft- 
ice pride himfelf upon the gawdy wardrobe his 
mafter g;ives him. Nay more — ^For a gentleman^ 
before he hire a f(prvam, will require fome tefti- 
mony of hi^ naerit ; whereas the mafter challenge^ 
his own right to fplei^dour, tho* pollened of ncj 
merit at all. 

Upon my prefent fcheme of drefs, it may fecm 
to anfwer fome very good purpofes. It is then 
eftablilhed on the fame foundation, as the judge's 
robe and the prelate's lav^m. If drefs were only 
authorized in men of , ingenuity, we fhould find 
many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes of 

the 
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the fubfequent diftinftion. The finery of an 
empty fellow would render him as ridiculous as 
a ftar and garter would one never knighted : And 
men would ufe as commendable a diligence- to 
qualify themfelves for a brocaded waiftecoat, or a 
gold fnufF-box, as they now do to procure them- 
felves a right of inverting their limbs in lawn or. 
ermine. We {hould not efteem a man a coxcomb 
for his drefs, till, by frequent converfation, we 
difcovered a flaw in his title. If he was incapa- 
ble of uttering a bon mot, the gold upon his 
coat would feem foreign to his circumftances. A 
man fhould not wear a French drefs, till he could 
give an account of the beft French authors ; and 
fliould be verfed In all the oriental languages 
tcfore he Ihould prefume to wear a diamond. 

It may be urged, that men of the greateft me- 
rit may not be able to fhew it in their drefs, on 
account of their flender income. But here it 
ihould be confidered that another part of the 
world would find their equipage fo much re- 
duced by a fumptuary law of this nature', that 
a very moderate degree of fplendour would 
diftinguifli them more than a greater does at: 
prefent. 

V . What 
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What I ppqpofe howercr upon the whole' i^ 
that meii of tnerit Ihould be allowed to drcfs 
in proportion to it ; but this with the privilege 
of appearing pldn, wheticver they found an ex- 
pedtenqr in fo doing: As a nobleman lays afida 
his garter, when he fees no valuable confequencc 
in the difcovcry of his quality. 
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A CHARACTER, 

" AnrniK ml rtagnae laudis egenteS.** 

TiiEUE is ah order of perfoti^ m.tht 
W6t\^ whofe thoughts never dtvfcirt froin 

the common road ; whatever events occur, what- 
tSfet objefts pfeftbt themfelVfeg^ thefr obfervati- 
<5ns atfe as \attlform, aS thtJugh they w^e thie con*^ 
ftquenca of iftftitift- There il nothing places 
thefe men in a mo^e i^fignfficomt ^int of 
light, than a compirifon of their Ideas with tht 
refinements of fome great genius. I ftiall only 
add, by way of reflexion, that it is people of this 
ftamp, that, together with the foundeft health, of- 
ten enjoy the greateft equanimity : their paflions, 
like dull fteeds, being the leaft apt to endanger^ 
or mifguide them : yet fuch is the fatality ! Men 
of genius are often expefted to aft with moft dif* 
cretion, on account of that very fancy which h 
their greateft impediment. 

I WAS taking ^ view of Weftminfter abby, with 
an eld gentleman of exceeding honefty, but the 
fame degree ^ underftanding; as that I have dc- 
icrlbedL 

There 
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There had nothing paffed in our way thither, 
befide the cuftomary falutations, and an endea- 
vour to decide with accuracy upon the prefent 
temperature of the weather. On paiGng over 
the threfliolct he obferved with an air of thought- 
fulnefs, that it was a brave antient place. 

I TOLD hiin> I thought there was none more 
fuitable, to moralize upon. the futility of all 
earthly glory, as there was none which contain- 
ed the afties of men that had acquired a greater 
Ihare of it. On this he gavft a nod of appro- 
bation, but did not feem to comprehend me. 

Silence enfued for many minutes; when hav- 
ing had tjme to refleft upon the monuments of 
men famous in their generations, he ftood .col- 
lefted in himfelf ; affuring me " there was no 
** fort of excellence could exempt a man from 
« death.'* 

I APPLAUDED the juftice of his obfervation; 
and faid, it was not only my prefent opinion, but 
had been fo for a number of years. " Right,'' 
fays he, " and for my own part I ftldom love to 
*f publifti my remarks upon a fubjeft, till I have 

« had 
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•* had them confirmed to me by a long courfe of 

• experience*'* 

This laft maxim^ fomewhat beyond his ufual 
depth, occafioned a filence of fome few minutes. 
The fpring had been too much bent to recover 
immediately it's wonted vigour. We had taken 
fome few turns, up and down the left hand ayle, 
when he caught fight of a monument fomewhat 
larger than the ^eft, and more calculated to make 
impreflJon upon an ordinary imagination. As I 
remember, it was raifed to an anceftor of the D. 
of New<:afl:le* " Well,'* fays he, with an air of 
tunning, " this is indeed a fine piece of woirk- 

* manihip; but I cannot conceive this finery is 
** of any fignification to the perfon buryed there.'^ 
I'told him, Ithought not, and that, under a no- 
tion of refpeft to the deceafed, people were 
frequently impofed upon by their own pride and 
afieftation. 

We were now arrived at the monument of 
Sir George Chamberlain ; where my friend had 
juft perufed enough to inform him that he was 
an eminent phyfician, when he broke out wirl^ 

.precipitation, and as tho' fome important difco^ 
-very had ftruck his fancy on a fudden. I liften- 
cd to him with attention, till I found him labour- 

^' WotuXL '• F ing 
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ing t» infmuate that phyfidans thcmfclVes couM 
not fave their lives when their time was come* 

H E had not proceeded many fteps frc»tt it be- 
fore he beckoned to our Ciceroni, ** Friend/' 
fays he, pointing with his cane, " how long has 
** that gentleman been dead ?'' The man fet him 
right in that particular ; after which putting op 
a woeful countenance, ** Well,'' fay^ he, •* to be-* 
^ hold how fail time flies away ! 'Tis but a finall 
** time to look bade upon, fince he and I met at 
« the Devil ^. Alas,'' continued he, ** we fliall 
^ n.evcr do ib again :" Indulging myfelf with a 
pun that efcaped me on a fudden, I told him I 
hoped nc^; and immediately took my leave* 

This old gentleman, as I have fince hearc^ 
paffed his life chiefly in the country; where it 
faintly participated either of pieafure or of pain* 
His chief delights indeed were fenfual, but thofe 
of the lefs vigorous kind, an afternoon's pipe,> 
an evening walk, or a nap aft-er dinner, His deaths 
trhich happened, it feems, quickly after, was oc- 
cafioned by an uniform application to Boftock's 
cordial, whatever his cafe required. Indeed his 
difcourfe, when any complained of ficknefs, wa» 

* A well known tavern near Tempk Bar* 

1 * a little 
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a little exuberant in the praifes of this noble cath- 
artick. But his diftemper proving of a nature 
to which this remedy was wholly foreign, as well 
as this precluding the ufe of ' a more effectual re- 
cipe, he expired, not without the charafter of a 
iBoft confiderate perfon. I find by one part of 
his will, he obliged hiis heir to confume a certain 
quantity of ale among his neighbours, on the day 
he was born ; and by another, left a ring of bells 
to the church adjoining to his garden* It looks 
as if the old gentleman had not only an aYerfion 
to much reflexion in himfelf, but endeavoured to 
provide againft it in fucceeding generations, 

I HAVE heard that he fometimes boafted that 
he was a diftant relation of Sir Roger de Cpvcrly. 
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ANOPINION OF GHOSTS. 

IT is remarkable how much the belief of 
ghofts and apparitions of perfons departed, 
has loft ground within thefe fifty years. This 
may perhaps be explained by the general growth 
of knowledge ; and by the confequent decay of 
fuperftition, even in thofe kingdoms, where it is 
mofl effentially interwoven with their religion. 

The fame credulity which difpofed the mind 
to believe the miracles of a popifli faint, fet afidc 
at once the interpdkion of reafon ; and produced 
a fondnefs for the marvellous, which it was th9 
prieft's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to fuppofe that a 
belief of this kind might fpread in the days of 
popifti infatuation. A belief, as much fupported 
by ignorance, as the ghofts themfeives were in- 
debted to the night.' 

But whence comes it that' narratives of this 
kind have at any time been given, by per- 
fons of veracity, of judgment, and of learning ? 
Mien neither liable to be deceived themfclves^ 

nor 
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'nor to be fufpefted of an inclination to deceive 
ethers, though it were their intereft ; nor who 
could be fuppofed to have any intereft in it, even 
though it were their inclination. 

Here feems a further explanation wanting than 
what can be drawn from fuperftition. 

1 GO upon a fuppofition, that the relations 
thcmfelves were falfe. For as to tlie arguments 
fometimes ufed in this cafe, that had there been 
no true fliilling there had been no counterfeit, it 
feems wholly a piece of fophiftry. The true 
fliiUing here, jfhould mean the living perfon ; and 
the counterfeit refemblance, the pofthumous fi- 
gure of him, that either -ftrikes our fenfes, or 
our imagination. 

Supposing no ghoft then ever appeared, is it 
SL confequence that no man could ever imagine 
that they faw the -figure of a perfon deceafed? 
Surely thofe, who fay this, little know the forces 
the caprice, or the defefts of the imagination. 

Persons after a debauch of liquor, or under 
the influence of terror, or in the deliria of a fe- 
"¥0/, or in a fit of lunacy, ox even walking in their 

fleep, 
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fleep, have had their brain as deeply impreffed 
ivith chimerical reprefentationB, as they could 
poffibly have been, had thefc reprefcmations 
ftruck their fenfes. 

r HAv£ mentioned but a few inftaftces, where- 
in the brain is primarily affefted. Others may- 
be given, perhaps not quite fo common, where 
the ftronger paffions, either acute or cronical, 
have imprefled their objcft upon the brain; and 
this in fo* lively a manner, as to leave the vMb* 
Bary no room to doubt <rf their real prcfcnce. 

How difficult then muft it be to undeceive a 
perfon as to objefts thus imprinted ? Imprinted 
abfolutely with the fame force as their eyes them^ 
felves could have pourtrayed them! And hoW 
many perfons muft there needs be, who could 

never be undeceived at all ! 

« 

Some of thefe caufes might not improbably 
have given rife to the notion of apparitions : 
and when the notion had been once promul- 
gated, it had a natural tendency to produce more 
inftances. 

The 
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The gloom of night, that was produftive of 
terror, would be naturally produftive of appa- 
riticais. The event confirmed it. 

The paffion of grief fen: a departed friend, 
of horror for a murdered enemy, of remorfe for 
;^ wronged teftator, of love for a miftrefs killed 
by inqonftancy, of gratitude to a wife for long 
fidelity, of defire to be reconciled to one who 
dyed at variance, of irnpatience to vindicate what 
was falfely OTnidrued, of propenfity to confult 
with an advifer, that is loft,— The more faint as; 
well as the more powerful paffions, when bear-* 
ing relation to a perfon deqeafed, have often, I 
fancy, with concurrent circumftances, been fuffi-. 
pent to exhibit the 4ead to the living, 

B u T> ^hat is more, there fcems no other ac«« 
count that i$ adequate to the cafe as I h;^e flat- 
ed it. Allow this, and you have at once a rcafon, 
why the moft upright may have publiflied a falf- 
hood, and the mqft judicious, confirmed an ab-. 
furdity. 

Supposing then that apparitions of this kind' 
laay- have fame real ufe in God's moral govern- 
ment : 



I 
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ment: Is not any moral purpofe, for which they 
may be employed, as effeftually anfwered on my 
fuppofition, as the other ? for furely it cannot be 
of any importance, by what means the brain re- 
ceives thefe images. The effeft, the conviftion, 
and the refolution confequcnt, may be jqft the 
fame in either of the cafes, 

Such appears, to me at leaft, to be the true 
cxiftence of apparitions. 

The reafons againft any external apparition^ 
among others that may be brought, are thefe 
that follow. 



They are, I think, never feen by day ; and 
darknefs being the feafon of terrof and uncefr* 
tainty, and the imagination lefs reftrained, they 
are never vifible to more than one perfon: 
which bad more probably been th^, ^afe, were 
not the vifion internal, 

They have not been reported to have ap* 
peared thefe twenty years. What caiife can b^ 
afligned, were their exiftence real, for fo great a. 
f hange as thpir difcontinviance ? 

This 
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The caufe of fuperftition has loft ground 
for this laft century ; the notion of ghofts has 
been, together, exploded: A reafon why the 
imagination Ihould be lefs prone to conceive 
them ; but not a reafon why they themfelves 
fl^ould ceafe. 

Most of thofe, who relate that thefe fpec- 
tres have appeared to them, have been perfons 
either deeply fuperftitious in other refpefts; 
of enthufiaftick imaginations, or ftrong paffions 
which are the confequencej or elfe have al-^ 
lowedly felt fome perturbation at the time. 

Some few inftances may be fuppofed, where 
the caprice of imagination, fo very remarkable 
in dreams, may have prefented fantafms to thofe 
that waked. I believe there are few but can 
recoUeft fome, wherein it has wrought miftakes 
at leaft equal to that of a white-horfe for a wind- 
ing fhceu 

To conclude. As my hypothefis fuppofcs 
the chimera to give terror equal to the reality, 

pur beft means of avoiding it, is to keep a 

ftrift 
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ftrift guard over our pafEons To avoid in- 

temperance, as we would a charnel-houfe ; and 
by making frequent appeals to cool reafon an4 
common-fenfe, fecure to ourfelves the property 
gf a well reg\ilated imagination, 



ON 
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ON CARDS. A FRAGMEiffT^ 



# # ^ * We had paffed our evening with fome 
certain perfons famous for their tafte, their learn- 
ing, and refinement : But, as ill luck woUld have 
it, two fellows, duller than the reft, had con- 
irived to put themfelves upon a level by intro- 
ducing A GAME AT CAUDS. 

• 

'T I s a fign, faid he, the world is far gone in 
abfurdity, or furely the fafliion of cards could be 
accounted no fmail one. Is it 120c furprizing that 
men of fenfe fiiould fiibmit to join in this idle 
cuftom, which appears originally invented to fup- 
ply it's defideoqr ? But fuch is thd fatality ! im- 
perfe&ions give rife to fa&ions; and are follow*. 
td by thde who do not labour under the defe^ 
that introduced them. , Nor k the hoop the only 
inftance of a fafiiion invented by thofe who found 
their account in it ; and afterwards countenance 

cd by others to whofe figure it was prejudi^i 
ciat 



How 
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How can men who valuie thcmfelves upon 
their reflexions, givd encouragement to a praftice, 
which puts an end to thinking ? 

I INTIMATED the old allufion of the bow 
that acquires fircfh vigour by a temporary rq- 
la^^ation^ 

He anfwered, this might be applicable^ pror 
Tided I could fliew, that cards did not require the 
pain of thinking; and merely exclude from it, 
the profit and the pleafure* 

Cards, if one may guefs from their firfl: apy 
pearance, feem invented for the ufe of children; 
and, among the toys peculiarto infancy, the bells> 
the whittle, the rattle, and the hobby-horfe, 
deferved their fliare of . commendation. By de- 
grees, men, who came neareft to children in 
underftanding, and want of ideas, grew ena* 
moured of the ufe of them as a fuitable enter- 
tainment. Others alfo, pleafed to refleft on the 
innocent part of their lives, had recourfe to this 
amufement, as what recalled it to their mindg* . 
A knott of villains encreafed the party; who 

regafdlcfs 
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regardlefs of that entertainment which the for- 
mer feemed to draw from cards, confidered them 
in a more ferious light, and made ufe of them 
as a more decent fubftitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men who pro- 
pofe to themfelves a dignity of charafter, where 
will you find their inducement to this kind of 
game ? For difficult indeed were it to determine, 
whether it appear more odious among (harpers, 
or more empty and ridiculous among perfons of 
charaften 



Perhaps, replied I, your men of wit and 
fancy may favour this diverfion, as giving occa- 
fion for the crop of jeft and witticifm, which 
naturally enough arifes from tl^p names and cir- 
cumftances of the cards. 



He faid he would allow this as a proper 
modve, in cafe the men of wit and humour would 
accept the excufe themfelves. 

« 

In (hort, fays he, as perfons of ability are 
capable of furnilhing out a much more agree- 
able entert^iinment, when a gentleman offers 
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tne Cards, I (hall efteem it as his priyate 0|>i^ 
tuon that I have neither feofe nor fancy* 

I A s K E D how much he had loft — His aft- 
fwer was, he did not much regard ten pieces j 
but that it hurt him to have fquandered theqi 
away on cards j and that to the lofs of a con» 
verfation, for which he would have given 
twenty* 
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OK HYPOCRISY. 

T T T E R E hypocrites to pretend to no un- 
y V common fanftity, their want of merit 
Would be lefs difcoverable. But pretenfions of 
this nature bring their charafters upon the car- 
pet, Thofe who endeavour to pafs for the lights 
of the world mull expeft to attraft the cye$ of 
it, A fmall blemifli is more eafily difcoverablc 
in them, and more juftly ridiculous than a much 
greater in their neighbours. A fmall blemifli 
alfo prefents a clue, which rery often condufts 
tis through the mod intricate mazes and dark rc- 
ccffcs of their charaften 

Notwithstanding the evidence of this^ 
how often do we fee pretence cultivated in pror 
portion as virtue is neglefied ! As religion finks 
in one fcale, pretence is exalted in the other. 

Perh Ap s there is not a more eflfeftual key to the 
difcovery of hypocrify than a cenforious temper. 
The manpoffcffcdof real virtue^ knows the difficul- 
ty of attaining it; and is, of courfe, more inclined to 
pity others, who happen to fail in thcpurfuit. The 

hypo- 
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h)rpocrite, on the other hand, having never trocf 
the thorny path, is lefs induced to pity thofe who 
defert it for the flowery one. He expofes the 
unhappy viftim without compunftion, and even 
with a kind of triumph ; not confidering that vice 
is the proper objeft of compaflion ; or that pfo- 
penfity to cenfure is almofi a worfe quality than 
any it can expofe. 

\ 

Clelia was born in England, of Romiih pa- 
rents, about the time of the revolution. She 
feemed naturally framed for love, if you were 
to judge by her external beauties ; but if you 
build your opinion on her outward conduft, you 
would have deemed her as naturally averfe to 
it. Numerous were the gaf$ons of the polite 
and gallant nation, who endeavoured to over- 
come her prejudices, and to reconcile her man- 
ners to her form. Perfons of rank, fortune, 
learning, wit, youth, and beauty fued to her ; 
nor had ihe any reafon to quarrel with love for 
the fliapes in which he appeared before her. 
Yet in vain were all applications. Religion was her 
only objeft; and flie feemed refolved to pafs her 
days in all the aufterities of the mod rigid con- 
vent. To this purpofe (he fought out an abbefs 
that prefided over a nunnery in Languedoc, a. 
fmall community, particularly -xemarkable for 

•Ktra- 
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textraordinary inftances of felf-denial. The ab- 
befs herfelf exhibited a perfon in which chafti- 
ty appeared indeed not very meritorious. Her 
chara£):er was perfeftly well known before ftie 
went to prefide over this little fociety. Her 
virtues were indeed fuch as (he thought moft 
convenient to her circumftances. Her fafts 
were the eflFeft of avarice, and her devotions of 
the fpleen. She conCdered the cheapnefs of 
houfc-keeping, as. the great reward of piety, 
and added profufenefs to the feven deadly iins. 
She knew fack-cloth to be clieaper than brocade, 
and alhes, than fweet powder. 

Her heart fjrmpathized with every cup that 
/was broken, and ihe inftituted a fafl for each 
domeftick misfortune. She had convened her 
larder into a ftudy, and the greater part of her 
library confifted of manuals for fading - days. 
By thefe arts, and this way of life, Ihe feemed to 
enjoy as great a freedom from inordinate de- 
fircs, as the perfons might be fuppofed to do 
who were favored with her fmiles, or her con- 
yerfation. 

To this lady was Clelia admitted, and after the 
year of probation aflumed the veil* 

Vol. II, G Among 
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Among many others who had folicited her 
notice, befpre Ihe became a member of this 
convent, was Leander, a young phyfician of great 
learning and ingenuity. His perfonal accom- 
imeiits were at leaft equal to thofe of any of 
his rivals, an^ his paffion was iupcrior. He urged 
m his behalf all that wit, infpired by fondnefs, 
and recommended by perfon, drefs, and equipage, 
could infinuate ; but in vain. She grew angry 
at foUicitations with which fhe refolved never to 
Comply, and which Ihe found fo difficult ta 
evade. 

But Clelia now had affumed the veil, aiad 
Xeander was the moft miferable. of mortals.^. He 
Jiad not fo high an opinion of his fair one's fanftity 
and zeal, as fome other of her admirers : But he 
had a conviftion of her beauty, and that alto- 
gether irrefiflible. His extravagant paffion had 
produced in him a jealoufy that was not ealily 
, eluded. 

"At regina dolos^— 
** Quid non fentit amor i*\ 
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Hi had dbfcrved hisf miftrefs go more frequcnt- 
Jy to her tonfeffor, a young and blodniing ecde-^ 
fiaftic,' than was, perhaps, nefceffaty for fo much 
Apparent purity, or, as he thdiight; cortfifteiit 
Virith it. It wa§ enofigh fd put a lover drr the 
taek, alid it hstd this efFeft upon Ldahder/ Hii 
fufpicions were by no means leffened,- when he 
found the convent to which Clelia had given the 
preference before all others, was one where this 
young friar fupplied a confcffional chair, 

♦ It happened that Learider was brought td 
•the abbefs in the caLpacity of a phyfician, and 
he had one more opportunity offered him of be- 
holding Clelia through the grate. 

She; quite Ih&ck^d at his appearance, btirft 
out into a fudden rage, inveighing bitterly againft 
his prefumption,' and calling loudly on the name 
of the bleffed virgin and the holy friar. The 
convent was, m ftiort, alarmed j nor was Clelia 
capable of being pacified till the good man was 
tailed, in order to allay, by fuitable applications, 
the emotions raifed bj this unexpefted iat©r- 
ticw; 
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Lean^er grew daily more convinced, that k 
wa^ not only verbal communications which pafled 
between Cielia and the friar. This, however, 
he did not think himfelf fully warranted to 
difclofe, till an accident, of a jQngular nature^ 
gave him an opportunity of receiving more ample 
teftimony^ 

The confeflbr had a favorite fpaniel, which 
he had loft for ibme time, and was informed at 
length that he was killed, at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood, being evidently mad. The friar was 
at firft not much concerned ; but in a little dme 
recollected that the dog had fnapped hia fingers 
the very day before his elopement. A phyfician^s 
advice was thought expedient on the occafion, 
and Leander was the next phyfician. He told 
him with great frankncf§, that no prefcription 
he could write, had the fanAion of fo much ex- 
perience as immcrfion in fea-water. The friar,^. 
therefore, the next day fet forward upon his jour- 
ney, while Leander, not without a mifchievous 
kind of iatisfaClion, conveys the following lines 
to Glelia. 
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* My charming Clelia, 

* Though I yet love you to diftraaion, I 
^ ca;anot but fufpeft that you have • grantee^ 

* fajon tp. ypur <:onfeiror, whicl^ you might, 
^ with greater innocence, have granted to Le- 
^ ander. All I have to add is this, that a- 
^ iQprous intercourfes of this nature, which 

* you have enjoyed with friar Laurence, put 
** you under the like neceffity with him of feek- 
« ing a remedy in the ocean. 

^ Adieu I Le ANDER !'* 

Imagine Clelia guilty, and then imagine her 
confufion. To rail was iniignificant, and to blame 
her phyfician was abfurd, when (he found herfelf 
under a neceffity of purfuing his advice. The 
whole fociety was made acquainted with the jour- 
ney (he was undertaking, and the caufes of 
it. It were unch^itable to fuppofe the whole 
community under the fame conftraint with the 
unhappy Clelia, However, the greater pari: 
thought it decent to attend her. Some went as 
her companions, fome for exercife, fome for 
iun\ifement, and the abbefs herfelf as guardian 

Q5 of 
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of her train, and concerned in her fociety's nuA 
fortunes. ■ . , , 



W q AT ufe Leander made of his difcovery i| 
not known. Perhaps when he had been fuccels-: 
ful in banilhing the hypocrite, he did not fhew 
himfelf very foUicitous in his endeayors to reform 

'. . * ' I 

jhe finnen 
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JvT. B. Written when I went to be dipped ii| 
the falt-water. 
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ON VAN! T Y. 

HISTORY prefer ves the memory of cm*^ 
pires and of ftates, with which it necef- 
farily interweaves that of heroes, kings, and 
ftatefinen. Biography affords a place to the 
remarkable charafters of private men. There 
are likewife other fubordinate teftimonies, 
which ferve to perpetuate, at leaft prolong, 
the memories of men, whofe charafters and 
ftations give them no claim to a place in ftory. 
F6r inftance, when a perfon fails of making that 
figure in the world, which he makes in the eyes 
of his own relations or himfelf, he is rarely dig- 
nified any farther than with his pifture whilft he 
is livjngi or with an infcription up9n his monu- 
ment after his deceafe. Infcriptions have been 
fo fallacious, that we begin to expeft little from 
jhem befide elegance of ftyle. To inveigh againft 
the writers, for their manifeft want of truth, were 
as abfurd as to cenfurq Homer, for the beauties 
of an imaginary charafter — But even paintings, 
in order to gratify the vanity of the perfon who 
befpeaks them, are taught now-a-days, to flatter 
|ike epitaphs. 
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Falsehoods upon a tomb or montimefat may 
be intitled to fome excufe in the afifeftion, the gra-« 
titude» and piety, of furviying friends. Eveii 
grief itfclf difpofcs us to magnify the virtues of 
a relation, as vifible objeAs alfo appear larger 
through tears. But the man who through an idle 
vanity fufFers his features to be beiy'd or e^j- 
changed for others of a more agreeable make^ 
may with great truth be faid to lofe his property 
m the portrait In like manner^ if he encourage 
the painter to bely his drefs, he feems to transh 
fer his claim to the man with whofe ilation bi%^ 
aflumed trappings are cpnneded. 

I REMEM9KK a bag-piper, whofc phyfiognomy/ 
was fo remarkable and familiar to a dub he at^ 
tended, that it was agreed to have his pi^rq 
placed aver their chimney-piece. There wa^ 
this remarkable in the fellow, that he chofe al^ 
ways to go barefoot, though he was daily offeredl 
a pair of fhoes. However, when the painter ha4 
been fo CKZ,(k as to omit this little piece of drei% 
the fellow offered all he had in the world, the 
whole produce of three night's harmony, tQ 
have thofe feet covered in the effigie, which he 
fo ifeuch fcorned to cover in the original. Per- 
•feaps he thQU|;h; it a c^fgrace to his uxftrument 
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tQ be etenuzecl in the hands of fo much appa- 
KBt poverty. However, when a perfon pf low 
ftatipn adon^ himfelf with trophies to which he 
has Bo pretenfioQS to afpire, be ihould confider 
the piAiire as a&ually telling a lye 1% poftp-* 
rity. 

The ahd^irdity of this is evident, if a perfoQ 
^flume to himfelf a mitre, ^ blue garter, or a 
eoronet, improperly; but ilation may be falf<>r 
fied by other decorations, as well as thefe. 

But I am driven into this grave difcoorfe, on 
afabjed^ perhaps, not very important, by a real 
fit of fpleen. I thi^ morning faw a fellow drawii 
in a night-gown of fo rich ' a {tuff, that the ex« 
pence, had he purehafed fuch a one, would more 
than half have ruined him; and another eoz^ 
C(»nb, feated by his painter in a velvet chair, 
who would have been furprized at tfie deference 
paid him, had he been offered a eufhion. 

«---«^ Gaudent pnenoimiic moUes 
Auriculse " 

It is a very convenient piece of knowledge 

jfor a peribn upon a journey, to know the com- 

pellations with which it is proper toaddrefs thofe 

he 
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he happens to meet by his way. Some accuracy 
here may be of ufe to him who would be well 
direfted either in the length or the tendency of hi j^ 
road ; or' be freed from any itinerary difficulties 
incidcntlto thofe wfeo do not know the country. 
k may not be indeed imprudent to accoft a p^if- 
fcnger with a title fuperior to what he may ap- 
pear to claim. This will feldom fail to difFufe a 
iraaderful alacrity in his countenance ; and be, 
perhaps, a method of fccuring you from any^ 
miflake of greater importance.^ 

I WA s led into thefe obfervations by fome fol^ 
Ecitudes I lately underwent, on account of my 
%ii6raiice ii^ thefe peculiarities. Being fome- 
what more verfed in books, than I can pretefid 
to be in the orders of men, it was my fortune 
to undertake a journey, which I was to perform 
by BKans of enquiries. I had pafled a number 
rf n»les without any fort of difficulty, by help 
of the manifold inflrudlons that had been givem 
me on my fetting out. At length being fome- 
thing dubious concerning my way, I met- a per- 
ion, whom, from his nightcap and feveral domeftic 
parts of drefs, I deemed to be of the neigh- 
bourhood. His flatiolQ of life appeared to me„ 
to be whdX we call a genleman-farmer ; a fort of 
iubaltern charafler ; in refpeft of which, the 

world 
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^jorld feems not invariably determined It is in 
ihort what Kjng Charies the Second efteemed the 
happieft of all ftations ; fuperior to the toilfom 
taik and ridiculous dignity of conflable ; and as 
much inferior to the intricate praftice and invi-? 
dious deciiions of a juftice of peace. " Honeft 
^ man," fays I, ** be fo good as to inform me whe-r 
V dier I am in the way tq Miriington ?" He repli- 
ed, with a fort of furlincfs, that he knew nothing 
of the matter ; and turned away with as much 
difguft, as though I had calle4 him rogue or 
rafcal. 

I oiD not readily penetrate the caufe of his 
difpleafure, but proceeded on my way with 
hopes, to find other means of information. The 
jiext I met was a youner fellow, dreffed in all the 
pride of rural fprucenefs ; and, befide him, walk- - 
ed a girl in a drefs agreeable to that of her 
companion. As I prefumed him by no means 
averfe to appear confiderable in the eyes of his 
miftrefs, I fuppofed a compliment might not be 
difagreeable ; and enquiring the road to Miriing- 
ton, addreffed him by the name of " Honefty.'* 
The fellow, whether to fhew his wit before his 
miftrefs, or whether he "vjras difpleafed with my 
familiarity, I cannot tell, direfted me tq follow a 
P?i|t of my face (which I was well affured could 
I be 
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be no guide to me) and that other parts Mfould 
follow of confcquence. 

Thx next I mot^ appeared, by his lodk and 
gait^ to ftand higl;^ ia his own oiunion. I there^ 
fore judged the bieft way of proceeding was to 
adapt my phrafe to his own ideas, and fainting 
hhn by the name of Sir, defired to obtain fomc 
infight into my road. My gentleman, without 
beStation, gave me ample inftrui^ioas fcHT th« 
reft of my jonnateyir 

I FAssED on, mqfing with wyfelf, why an ap-^ 
^U^on relati?e to fortune fhoiild be preferred 
to one founded on merit ; when I happened ta 
behold 21 gentleman examining a fun-dial in his^ 
garden, *^ Frien4,'' fays I, *' will you tell me 
" what a clock it is V^ He made mp no fort of 
anfwer, and feemed as much cjiffatisfied with my- 
opennefs of temper, as with the confidence I 
placed in his— The refufal of an jmfwer in 
this cafe, was not of much iipportance. I pro- 
ceeded on my way, and happened to meet a very 
old woman, whiam I determined to accoft by the 
appellation of Dame ; and withal wifhed her a 
gQod night. 

But 



« 
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But, alas! (tit fcemed fd little plcafed with 
the mander elf my addrefs, that (he returned 
Aie no mdinner of thanks for my kind wiihes 
as to her repofe. It is not clear whether my 
phrafe was faulty, in regard to her dignity, or 
m refpeO: of her age. But it is very probable 
flie might conclude it an impropriety in refpeft 
of both. 

I HAD by this time found the inconTenience 
of an utter ignorance in rural diflin£tions. Tht 
future part of my journey afforded me y«t 
further means of convi&ion. I was expofed to 
the danger of three quickfands, by calling a 
girl ** fweetheart", inftead of madam ; and was 
within a foot of rufhing down a precipice, by 
calling another, " Forfooth,'* who might eafily 
haye told me how to avoid it. 

In (hort, I found myfelf well or ill lifed, as 
I happened, or not, to fuit my falutations to 
people's ideas of their own rank. Towards the 
laft part of my ftage, I was to pafs a brook, 
fo much fwcUed by land-floods, that the proper- 
way through it was undiftinguifhable. A well- 
dreffed gentleman was patting a bridge on my 

left- 
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left-hand. It was here of much importance fof 
me to fucceed in my enquiry. I was, therefore, 
meditating within myfelf which might be the 
moft endearing of all appellations ; and at laft 
befought him to give me fome inftruftions, under 
the name of " Honeft Friend.'' He was not: 
feemingly fo much pleafed, as I alTured myfelf 
he would be, and trudged onward without re^ 
ply. After this, I had not gone many flieps (put 
of tlie path, for fo it proved) before I found my- 
felf and horfe plunged headlong in: the- brodk; 
and my late honeil friend in a laughter at ovat 
downfall. 

I MADE a fhift, however, to retover both my^ 
felf and horfe, and, after a few more difficulties, 
arrived at the end of my journey. I have fincc 
made ftrift enquiry into the due application of 
fuch inferior titles, and may, perhaps, commu- 
nicate them to you, on fome future occafion. In 
the mean time, you may, if you pleafe,- confider 
the vaft importance of fuperior tkles-, when thei^e 
is no one fo inconfiderable, but there k alfb^ a 
mind that it can influence. 

When you refleft upon this fubjeft^ you will, 
perhaps, be lefe fevere on your friend ■ ?''■ •; 

who>/ 
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who, you tell me, is now trafficking for this 
fpecies of dignity. 

Learn to be wife then from others hanii; 
and do not forget to obferve decorum, on evciy 
occafion that you may have to addrefs him far 
the future. Pretend no more at the dofe ef 
your epiftle to be his faithful fervant, mucli 
Icfs his affeftionate one. Tender your ferviccs 
with great refpeft, if you do not chufe to do it 
with profoitnd veneration. He will certainly 
have no . more to do, with fincerity and trutlv 
ReQiember, 

^ Mali fi palperc, recalcitrat.'* 



o n 
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ON MODESTY AND 
IMPUDENCE. 

WH £ N a man of genius does not print, 
he difcovers himfclf by nothing mor^ 
than by his abilities in difpnte* However let 
him (hew folidity* in his opinions, together vdtfa 
eafe, elegSince, and vivacity in his expref&ons» 
yet if an impudent face be found to baffle him, 
he Ihall be judged inferior in other refpefe. I 
mean he will grow cheap in mixed company : for 
as to feleft judges, they will form their opinions 
by another fcale: with thefe, a fingle cpiftle, 
penned with propriety, will more effeftually prove 
his wit, than an hundred defeds in his converfa- 
tion will demonftrate the reyerfe. 

'Tis txue there is nothing difplays a genius, I 
mean a quicknefs of genius, more than a difpute ^ 
as two diamonds, encountering, contribute to each 
other's luftre. But perhaps the odds is much a- 
gainft the man of tafte in this particular. 

Bashfulness is more frequently connefted 

'With good fenfe, than we find aflurance: and 

4 impudence 
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impudence, on the other hand j is bftfen the mere 
efFeft of downright ftupidity. On this account 
the man of genius has as much the advantage of 
his antagonift, as a race-horfe, carrying a fmall 
\veight, has over his rival that bears a larger : 
modefty, like the weight to which I allude, not 
fuiFering its owner to exert his real ftrength; 
which eflSrontery is allowed to do^ without lett or 
impediment*^ 

It may be urged^ and juftly enough^ that hi^ 
conmion to be partial to the modeft man ; and 
that diffidence makes good amends for any re- 
ftraint it lays us under, by the prejudice it gives 
every hearer in bur favour. But indeed this can 
only happen, where it meets with the moft inge* 
nuous judges. Otherwife a laugh will carry the 
day, with which the. ignorant fide is generally 
bed acconmiodated. 

In order to put thefe antagonifts upon a fome^ 
what more equal footing, I have invented the foU 
lowing inftrument ; for the fole ftrufture and fale 
of which^ I am not without hopes of procuring 
a patent. What I mean, is an artificial laughter. 
Theij? are few fo little converfant in toys, but 
muft hive feen inftruments mechanically framed 
to counterfeit, the voices of different birds. The 

Vol. II, H quail- 
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i^uail-pipc is brought to fuch perfeftion as cveiSr 
to delude the very fpecies. The cuckow h» 
been mimicked with no lefs accuracy. Would it 
not then be an cafy msrttcr to reprefent the laugh 
of this empty tribe, which has ift itfelf fomc- 
thing artificial ; and is not more afFefted than it 
is particular. For the convenience of the perfoa 
that bears it, it's dimenfions fhould be- fo contrive 
cd as that it might be played on in his. pockets 
Does it not feem feafiblc, that a laughter of thb 
kind may be brought to anfwcr every purpofe of 
that noife which it refembles ? If there be occa*- 
fion for an expletive^ let the owner feck it in his. 
Ibbb ; as his antagonift would find his account in 
U loud oath or an empty pun. If there be need 
of a -good founding cadence at the clofe of 2t 
common period, it may not \>t amifs to hanttonizc 
a fentence by what may be called a firfftiing- 
ftroke. This inftrument is fo contrived as to pro-^ 
duce all the variety of an human laugh; and 
ihis variation is to, be regulated, not by the na- 
ture of your fub}eft, nor the wit or humour oF 
a repartee, but by the diTpofition of the compa- 
ny, and the proper minute for fuch an interlude. 
But to become a mafter of the faid machine, 
let the candidate for applaufe frequent the com- 
pany of vociferous difputants ; among whom he 
may foon kara how to perfcwm a converfation. 
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OHE or two of thefe inftruraents I hare al- 
tczdy finifhed, though not indeed to the perfee- 
tioQ, at which I.expeft they may foon arrive. A 
gentleman vifitcd me t'other day who has the 
jufteft claim that can be, to the ufe of them ; 
■having i^Ajng in his charafter that can obfcure 
the greatcft merit, but the greateft modefty. I 
4Commuidcated my invention, dcfiring him to make 
tryal of it, on the firft occalion. He did fc^and 
when I fa\v him next, gave me leave to pUblifli 
the following account of it's efficacy in my next 
advcrtifement. The firft time I employed it, faid 
my friend, was in a fort of controverfy with a 
beau ; who had contrived means by the ufe of 
his fnuff-box, to fupply both want of language and 
t>f thoughts In this manner he prolonged hi^ 
argument ; and really to the company, which 
tonfifted of ladies, difcovered more ftgacity with- 
out thinking, thani could do by it's affiftance. 
I bethought myfelf immediately of your inftru- 
inent, and had recourfe to it. I obferved in what 
jpart <rf his difcourfe he moft employed his fin- 
gers, and had fuddenly recdurfe to mine, with 
fequal cmphafis, and Jignificancy. The art was 
hot difcovered, ere I had routed my antagonift j 
having feated rayfelf in a dark corner, where my 
operations were not difcernible. I obferved, that 

H 22 as 
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as he found himfelf more clofely preffed, he greW 
more and more afliduous in his application to his 
fnufF-box, much as an otter clofely purfued is fore- 
ed to throw up bubbles that ftiow his diftrefs. I 
therefore difcovered gradually lefs and lefs occa- 
fion for fpeaking j and for thinking, none at all. 
I played only a flourifli in anfwer to the argu- 
ment at his finger's ends ; and after a while found 
him as mortal in this part as in any other. When 
his caufe was juft expiring, after a very long pur- 
fuit, and many fruitlefs turnings and evafions itt 
the courfe of it, I founded my inftrument with as 
much alacrity, as a huntfman does his horn on the 
death of an hare. 

The next whom I engaged was a mofe formi- 
dable difputant ; and I own with a fenfe of gra- 
titude that your inftrument alone could render me 
a match for^im. His ftrength of argument was 
his ftrength of lungs; and he was, unqueftion-' 
ably, an able antagonift. However, if your ma* 
chine put me upon a par with him, I think I may 
fay without vanity, that in point of reafon, I had 
the upper, hand.. I (hall only add that as it was 
habitual for him 'to anfwer arguments by voci- 
feration, fo it became needlefs for me to give 
him any anfwer of a better kind* 

Thus 
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Thu s far my friend : I do not queftion but 
there will appear artifts, that fhall undertake to 
inftruft the diffident, the fubmlflive, and the bafh- 
fuU, how to perform the whole gamut of orato- 
rical and rifible muCck : and as there is a kind 
of humorous laughter, which draws all others 
into It's own vortex, I need not here ^ffert that I 
Would have this branch very much inculcated. 

Neither is this inftrument of importance in 
difpute alone, or controverfy ; but wherever one 
man's faculties are more prone to laughter than 
another's. Trifles will burft one man's fides, 
which will not difturb the features of another ; 
arid a laugh one cannot join, is almoft asirkfome 
as a lamentation. 'Tis like a peal rung after a 
wedding ; where a whole pariih Ihall be ftun* 
ned with noife, becaufe they want that occafion 
to rejoice,, which the perfons at leaft imagine to 
be their lot, that occafioned it. The founds are 
pleafing to their ears, who find them conformable 
, toaheir own ideas ; but thofe who are not in tem- 
per, or unconcerned, find them a ftupefying re- 
Detition. 

When' 
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Whe;n therefore my mind is not in tune lyith 
another's, what ftrikes his> will not vibrate on 
mine. AU I then have to do, is to counterfeit a 
laugh ; which is an operation as artificial, as thi; 
machine I have been defcribing, 

The anions of our lives, even thofe we call 

■a ^ 

moft important, feem as much fubjefl to trifles, a^^ 
our very lives themfelves. We frame many not- 
able projefts in. im;aginationy and promife to our- 
felves an equal term, of life. Tis however in th^ 
power of the minuteft accident, to fliorten the 
one, and difconcert the other. *Tis with mankind, 
as with certain fire-engines, whpfe motion may be^ 
ftopped in the midfl of it's rapidity, by the inter 
pofition of ftraw in a particular part of them. 

The following tranflj^pn from the origina]^ 
Spanifti, will fufficiently ilhiftrate the foregoing 
^flfertion. Don Pedro ^ ^ ^ ^ was one of tha 

firincipal grandees of his age and country. Hfe 

• • ''■»■■. . 

had a genius equal to hi^i bir^h, and a difpofition. 
remarkably contemplative. 'Twas his cuftpm, onr 
this account, to retire from the world at ftated. 
periods, and to indulge himfelf in all the mazes 
of a fiiie imagination. It happened as he one 
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4ay fate in his ftudy, that he fixed his eye on a 
neighbouring fpiden The moll trivial objeft, 
'(if any natural objeft can be termed fo) ferve^ 
hhn frequently for the foundation of fome mo- 
ral and fublime jrefleftion. He furveyed the crea- 
ture attentively, and indulged the bias of hi$ 
thought, 'till he was loft in the cxcurfions of a 
profound reveile. The curious workmanfhip of 
this unregarded animal brought at once into his 
tuind the whole art of fprtificatipn. He obferv- 
ied the deficiency of human Ikill, and that nq 
cunning could have contrived her fo proper aa 
habitation. He found that no violence could afr 
f^a the extremities of her ljin?s, but what was imr 
mediately perceptible, and liable to akrnvher at the 
Renter. Ha obferved the road by which ihe fal- 
Jy'd forth, ferved to convey intelligence from 
without, at the fame time that it added ftrengtiv 
and liability tq th^ work wiihin. He was a| 
joiice f^yprized and pleafedj> with an objeft whicl^ 
^UhQugl^ common, Jie h^ippenqd npt to have be» 
Jield in the fame light, or with the fam^ attentir 
on. F^om this inftant he bept tus thoughts upoi» 
jhe advancement of military fortification : And he 
pften would dedare it w^s^ this trivial incident 
that gave him a r?lifli for that ftudy, which he 
^ifterwards purfued with inch application, and 

He 
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He fpent in fliort fo much time upon the at- 
tainment of this fcience, that he grew as capable 
of executing any part of it, as fpeculation alone 
could render him. Nothing wanted now, but 
praftice, to compleat the fame of his abilities. 
That in fliort was his next purfuit. He became 
defirous of experiencing, what had been fo ftic- 
cefsful in imagination, and to make thofe mural 
fallies, which had been attended there with vie- 
tory. To this end he had little to do, but excite 
the ambition of his young monarch ; to enforce 
*by teftimony of his friends his qualifications for 

the poft he fought ; and, on the firfl delivery of 
Jiis petition to. obtain preferment from the king* 

This happened to be a time of the profound- 
eft tranquillity : little agreeable to a perfon eager 
of glory, furnifiied with fkill and confcious of a- 
bilities. Such was this ingenious noblemem He 
"well knew the ambition of princes, and of his 
monarch in particular. Biit he was not' acquaint- 
ed with his own. That imperious and fubtlc 
paffion, is often moft predominant -when 'tis leaft 
perceived. When if onqe prevails in any great 
degree, we find our reafon grow fubfervient, 
and, inftead of checking or contradifting, it ftoops 
tq flatter, and to authorize it. Inftead of unde* 

ceiving^ 
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ceiving, Ihe confirms us in our error ; and even 
levels the mounds and fmooths the obftruftions, 
which it is her natural province to interpofe. This 
was the cafe of Don Pedro. The delicacy of his tafte 
encr eafed his fenfibility ; and his fenfibility made him 
more a flave. . The mind of man, like the finer parts 
of matter, the more delicate it is, naturally admits the 
more deep and the more vWible impreffions. The 
pureft fpirits are the fooneft apt to take the flame, 
t^et us therefore be the mcMre candid to him, on ac- 
count of the vivacity pf hispaflion^, feduced, as 
indeed he was, into very unwarrantable fchemes. 

s 

He had in brief conceived a projeft, to give 
his mafter an univerfal monarchy. He had cal- 
culated every article, with the utmoft labour and 
precifion, and intended within a few days, to pre- 
fent his projeft to the king, 

Spain was then in a ftate of affluence ; had a 
large army on foot ; together with means and op* 
portunities of raifing an immenfe one. ^Twerc 
impoflible to anfwer for the poffible events, that 
might deftroy their hopes of fuch an enter- 
prize. Difficulty often attends the expcution of 
things the moft feafible and well contrived in the- 
ory. But whoever was acquainted with the au- 
thor of this projef^ knew the ppfture of aflPairs 

in 
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m Eurc^ at that time^ tbe amhition of t^t prf^ij^ 
and the maxiy f^cumllances that coafipired to hi 
|F<mr it, it^ight haire th0^ght the fXQ)eSt wouldl 
ba\^e been agreed to» pim in pradice> aiKi with^ 
out lba»e pairticahr ioterpp^tion of fcortune^ heeii 
fttt^nded with fucce& -^Ait fortune ^id not put 
herkU K> aay particular trouble a^out the 
toatten 

Don Pedro, big with vaft defigns, was one day 
iiralking.in his field^w He was promifed the next 
nioming an audience of the king. He was pre* 
paring hynfelf for a converfatiop, which might 
provq of fp much iqonfequence tp all mankind^ 
whep. waljclixg thoughtfully along and regardlefs 
of his path, his foot happened to ftumble and tq 
overturn *an antVneJft.^ Jle cart hi$ eyes upon 
the ground to fee the occafion of his miflaki^ 
yherc h^ ipycd • the Httle animals in th^ mofl 

iiui<?i'?bk cwf^PP- H^ t^ ^he 4elicacy of 
leg^TOCnt^ tp be rea,Ily fbrry for what he ha^ 
doi^ ji aB4> putting himfelf in their condition^ 
began to refleft uppn the confequeocp. It might 
be an age, to them, ere they could recover their 
tranquillity. He viewed them with a fort of fmil? 
to find the anxiety they underwent for fuch pe- 
rifhable habitations. Yet he confidered that his 
^^ ' contempt 
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pjnvcEfxpt was only the eflfeft of his own fopcri-^ 
^ivf J and that tbere might be fomc created be^ 
lags to whom hk own fpccics miift stppear as tri* 
fiing* Hi^ rema?k. djd ^Of ceafe here. Re cont 
iidered his future cptcfprize; with m tyc tQ 
fBch a race of beiogs^ He fouad it muft appeav 
xp them ia a, light as difadi^Qtageous^ as the aixH 
bition aqd vain-glocy of aa ant would, to him^r 
fpM. How ridiculQUSf^ he faidj muft this repub^i 
tick a]^e?^ V> V^^f ^0Pl4 1 difcern its ajiiipns, at 
it has probab^ many, that are analogQiis to 
thofe of human n^ti^re. Suppofe them at ccm-* 
tinnal variaiiice about the property of ^ grain ojf 
fand« Suppofe one, t.ha^ had acquired ^ fe\f 
fands more to his portion — as alfo one grain of 
wheat, sjnd <Mie frn^ll particle of bariey-^flour, 
. jQiould think himfelf qualified to tyrannize oveij 
' his equals and to lord it, uncancrouledv Confider- 
him, on this accjount, not contented to make ufc 
pf the numejous legs with which nature has fup- 
plied him, born aloft by a couple of flavcs with-, 
in the hollow of an huik of wheat, five or fix , 
others, at the fame time, attending folemnly upon 
the proceffion. Suppofe laflly that among this 
people, the prime minifter ftiould perfuade the 
reft to level war upon a neighbouring colony; 
and this in order to be ftiled the Sovereign of twoi 
iullod^, ' inftead of one ; while perhaps their 
X prefent 
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pFcfent condition leaves them nothing to wiffir 
befide fuperfluities. At the fame time it is in 
the power of the mod inconfiderabk an^ong man- 
kind, nay of any fpecies of animals fuperior to 
their own, to deftroy at once the minifler and 
the people altogether ; This is doubtlefs very rr- 
diculous, yet this is doubtlefs my own cafe ; in 
xefpeft of many fubordinate beings, and very 
certainly of the fupreme one. Farewell then ye 
air-built citadels! Farewell vifions of un-folid 
glory I Don Pedro will feek no honour of fo e- 
qnivocal an acceptation, as to degrade his cha- 
irafter to a fuperior fpecies, in proportion as it 
exalts him before his owni. 

See here a juft conclufion f In fhort, he found 
it fo fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his 
jprojeft, leave the army, and retire : of which 
whimfical relation it may be well enough obferv- 
cd, that a fpider had enflaved the World had not 
an ant obftrufted his defign. 
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U P O N ENVY, 

TO A FRlENDi R. G, 

WH E N C E is it, my friend, that 1 feel 
it impoiEble to envy you, although here- 
after your qualifications may make whole millions 
do fo ? for, believe me, when I affirm, that I deem 
it much more fuperfluous, to wifh you honours 
to gratify your ambition, than to wifh yoa 
ambition enough,* to make your honours fatis- 
fajftory. 

It feems an hard cafe that eftvy fliould be 
the confequence of merit, at the fame time that, 
fcorn fo naturally attends the want of it, 'Ti« 
however in fome meafure perhaps unavoidable 
(and perhaps in fome fenfe an ufeful) paffion in 
all the moll heroic natures; where, refined 
through certain flrainers, it takes the name of 
emulation. ^Tis a pain arifing in our breads, on 
contemplation of the fupcrior advantages of ano- 
ther : And its tendency is truly good, under fome 
certain regulations* 

* • 

A All 



All hondur, very evidently, depends upcti 
comparifon^ and confeqiiently the more numerous 
are our ruperidrs, tHe fmaller portion of it falb 
toouirftiarei . Confidered relatively, we are dwarfs^ 
Or giants ; though confidered absolutely, we are 
^either; However the love of this relative gran- 
deur, is made a part of our natures ; andthe tlf6 
of emulation is to excite out diligence in ptirfuit 
of power, for the fake of beneficence; The in-* 
ftaiices of it's p^rverfion are bbvious to every 
bne's obfeirvatidh. A vitioii^ mind, inftcad of 
it's own emoltiment, ftudies the debaieiiieht of 
liis fuperfor. A ^erfon to pleafe ohc of thij 
caft, muft needs diveft himfelf df all ufefuU qua- 
lities } and in order to be beloved, difcover noJ 
thing that is truely amiable. One may very 
fafely^fix our efteem on thofe #horn we heat 
fome people de^reciatfe. Merit is to them as 
uniformly (Ddioiis, as the fun itfeliF to the birds 
of darknefe. Ait author, to judge of his own 
inerit, may fix his eye upon this tribe of men r" v 
and fuffcr his fatisfafiion to 2(rife in due prdpor- 
tion to their difcontent. Their difapprobation 
will fufficiehtly influence every generous bofom in 
his favor : a.nd I would as implicitly give my ap* 
plaufc to one whom they pull to pieces; as the 

inhabitants 
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•toiabitants of Pegu "worfliip thofcy that hajft 
l3ieeil devoured by apes. 

- Tis anothcrr pcrverfioii of this paffion, though 
4>f a lefs enormotis nature, wheti it metely ftf- 
toulates Us»to rival others in poiilts of ooiatriiH 
fick worth. To equal others in the ufelefs parts 
of learning ; to purfue riches for the fake of an 
equipage as brilliant ; to covet an equal know- 
ledge of a table ; to vie in jockey-fliip, or cun- 
ning at a bett» Thefe and many othor rivalfhips, 
anfwer not the genuine purpofes of emulation, 

Ibelieve the paffion is oftentimes derived 
from a too partial view of our own and others ex- 
cellencies. We behold a man poffefled of fomc 
particular advantage, and we immediately reflet < 
upon its deficiency in ourfelves. We wait not 
to examine what others we have to ballance it. 
We envy another man's bodily accomplilhments ; 
when our mental ones might preponderate, would 
We put them into the fcale. Should v^ aflc our 
ovm bofoms whether we would change fituations, 
altogether, I fancy felf-love would, getierally, 
make us prefer our own condition. But if our 
fentiments remain the fame after fuch an exami- 
nation, all we can juftly endeavour is our own 
/ real 
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real advancement. To meditate his detrimeiit 
cither in fortune, power, or reputation, at tbfc 
fame time that it is infamous, has oftgn a tendency 
to deprefs ourfelves* But let us confine our emu- 
lation to points of real worth ; to riches, power, 
or knowledge j only that wc may rival others ia 
beneficence. 
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K V I S I O N. 

INGENIOUS was the device of thofe celebrated 
worthies, who, for the more cffeftual pro- 
inulgatidn of their well-grounded maxims, firft 
pretended to divine infpiration. Peace be to their 
manes ; may the turf lie lightly, on their breaft ; 
and the verdure over their grave, be a$ perpe- 
tual as their memories ! Well knew they, quef- 
tionlefs, that a proceeding of this nature, mufl 
afford an excufe to their modefty, as well as add 
a weight to their inflruftions. . For, from the be- 
ginning of time, if we may believe the hiftories 
of the beft repute, man has ever found a delight 
in giving credit to furprizing lies. There was 
indeed neceffary a degree of credit, previous to 
this delight ; and there was neceffary a delight, 
in order to enforce any degree of credit. But fo 
it was, that the pleafure rofe, in a proportion to 
the wonder ; and if the love of wonder was but 
gratified, no matter whether the tale was founded ' 
upon a witch or an Egeria ; on a rat, a pigeon, the 
pummel of a fword, a bloated fibyll, or a threes 
foot ftool. 

« 

VoL.n. I Qg 
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Of all writers that bear any refcmblance to 
thefe originals, thofe who approach^ the neareft 
ate fuch, as defcribe their extraordinary dreams 
and vifions. Of oftentation we may not, perad- 
venture, accufe them, who claim to themfelve$ 
no other than the merit of fpeftators. Of Want 
of abilities we muft not cenfure them ; whefi we 
are given to kiiow that their imagination hadiio/ 
more part in the affair, than a whited >^11 has, 
in thofe various figures, which fome crafty artift 
reprefems thereon. 

The firft meditation df a folitary, is the be- 
haviour of men in aftive life. Haplefs fpecies, 
I cry'd, how very grofsly art thou miftaken! 
How very fupine, while youth permits thee to 
gain the prize of virtue by reftraint ! How very 
refolute when thine age leaves nothing to reflrain 
thee ! Thou giveft a loofe to thine inclinations, 
^lUI they lofe, their very being ; and; like a lamp 
over-whelmed with oil, are extinguilhed by in- 
dulgence. What folly to dream of virtue, when 
there is no longer room for felf-denial ; or, when 
the enemy expires by ficknefs, to demand the 

honour of a triumph ! Miifing upon this fub- 

jeft, I fell into a profound flumberj and the 

viiioa 
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tlBbn with which it furniflied me, fhall fupply 
i6aterials for this dTay, 

I WAS, methought, tranfported into a winding 
iralley, on each fide of whofe area, fD far as niy 
eye could fee, wef e held up (in the manlier of i 
pifture) all the pleafing objefts either bf^ art or 
nature. Hills rofe one beyond another, crowned 
with trees, or adorned with edifices ; broken 
rocks contrafted with lawns, and foaming rivers 
poured headlong over them; gilded fpires en- 
livened even the fun-fliine ; and lonefome ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave a folemnity to the 
(hade. It would be endlefs, or rather impoflible, 
to give an idea of the vaft variety. It feemed, 
as though people of whatever inclinations might 
here meet with their favorite objeft. 

"While 1 ftood amazed, and even confounded, 
at fo aftonifiiing a landikip; an old man ap« 
proached towards me, and offered his afiTiftance 
in alleviating my furprize. You obferve, lays 
he, in the middle path, a train of fprightly female 
pilgrims *, condufted by a matron f of a graver 
caft. She is habited, as you may obferve, in a 
robe far more plain and fimple than that of any 

. * The Paffions., f Rca^n* 

I z amid& 
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amidft her followers. If is her province to ren. 
flrain her pupils^ that the objeft^ giittering oii 
each fidtf iftay not feduce them to make exciir-^ 
fions, from which they fcarce ever find their' 
right way j^ain. You may not, perhapsyfufpeft- 
the gulphs and precipices that lie intermixedj 
amidft a fcenery fo delightful to the eye. You 
fee, indeed, at a confiderable diftance, the gilt 
dome of a temple, raifed on columns of the 
whiteft m*arble. I muft inform yoti, that within 
this temple refides a lady ^^ weaving wreaths of 
immortal amaranth fqr that worthy matron, if 
flie exert her authority ; and, as their obedience 
IS more or lefs entire, ihe has alfo gvlands of^ 
inferior luftre to recompence the ladies in her' 

train. 

« 

YotJR own fagacity, added he, will ftipply thtf 
place of farther inftru^ipns, and then vaniihe^ 
in an inftant; 

The fpace before me, as it apipeared, t^ras^ 
croffed by four fucceffive rivers. Over thefe 
were thrown as many bridges, and beyond each 
of thefe ftreams the ground feemed to vary it's 
degree of luftre; as much as if it had lain under 

• Vkttte. 

adifierc&t 
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a different climate.' On the fide of each of thefe 

ft 

rivers appeared, as I fhought, a receptacle for 
travellers ; fo that the journey feemedi to be jpor* 
tioned into four diftinft ft ages. It is poffiWe that 
thefe were meant to reprefent the periods of a 
man's life ; which may be diftinguiflied by the 
names of infancy, youth, manhpod, ^n4 old age; 

During the firft ftage, our travellers pro- 
ceeded without much cjiftnrbance, Their exciir- 
fions were of no greater extent than to crop a 
primrofe, or a daify, that grew on the way-fide 2 
And in thefe their governefs indulged them. She 
'gave them but few checks, ^ind they afforded her 
but little occafion. But wljen they arrived at the 
fecond period, the cafe then was greatly altered,^ 
The young ladies grew vifibly enamoured of the 
teauties on each fide ; and the gqveri^efs began 
to feel a confcioufnefii of her duty tp reftrai^ 
them. • They petitioned cl^maroufly to make one 
ihort ex^uffion, an4 met with a decent refufal. 
One of them, that vifibly (hewed herfelf the 
greateft vixen and romp ^ amongft them, had ^ 
thoufand arts an4 ftratagems to circumvent her 
Well-meaning governefs, I muft here mention, 
V'liat I remarked afterwards, tfcat foine of th^ 

'^ Love. 

J J f «piU 
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pupils felt greater attraftipns in one ftagc ; and 
feme in another. And the fcenc before them 
|>eing well variegated with mofly brinks, and purl- 
ing ftreams, friiking lambs, and piping fhepherds ; 
infpired a longing that was inexpreffible> to one 
that feemed of an amorous complexion. She re- 
quefted to make a fhort digreffion ; pointed to thp 
band of fhepherds dancing; arid, as I obferved, 
prefented a glafs, through which the matron 
might diftipftly view them, Th? governefs ap^ 
plied the glafs, and it w?is wgnd^rful to trace th^ 
change it effefted. She, who before had with 
much conftancy opppfed the prayers of her peti- ^ 
tioner, now began toleaq towards Jier demands; 
aiid, as if ihe l^erfelf were not quite indiflferent 
to the fcene of pleafure ihe had beheld, grew 
remifs tn her difcipline ; foftened the language 
q{ diffent ; and with a gentle reprimand, fuffere4 
her pupil to elope. After this, however, fh?^ 
winked her eyes ; that fhe might not at leafl bear 
teftimony to the ftep fhe did not approve. When 
the lady had gratified her curiofity, fhe returned 
for the* prefent ; but with an appetite more in- 
flamed, and more impatient to repeat her frolick. 
The governefs appeared uneafy, and to repent 
of her owp compliance; and reafon good fhe 
had ; confidering the confidence it gave her pupil,, 
and the weight it took from her own authority. 

Th£X 
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They were not paffeci far from the fecond 
Jlage of their journey, ere they all determined 
to rebel, and fubmit to the tyriinny of their 
leader no longer. . 

Another now took the lead; and feizlng an 
embroidered h^tndkerchief, compl^atly hood- 
winked the 4ireftrefs. All now was tumult, 
anarchy, dif^greement, and confufion. They 
led their guide along, blindfold, not without 
propofals of downright murder. They foon lofl: 
fight of the regular path, and flrode along with 
amazing rapidity. I IJioul^, however, except 
fome few ■^, wjio, being of a complexion naturally 
langijid, and thus deprived gf their prpteftrefs, 
had neither conftancy to keep the road, nor fpirit 
enough* to ftray far from it. Thefe found the 
Utmoft of their inclination gratified, in treafuring 
up fhells from the banks of the river, fcooping 
foflils from the rocks, or prefer ving plants that 
grew in the valley. A moth or butterfly afforded 
them a chace, and a grub or beetle was a fuitable 
companion. But to return to the vagabonds. 

• The virtQofo-pa£ion. 

I 4 Thi; 
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The lady that performed the feat of blinding 
her governefs, for a time, bore the chief rule ; 
and held .the reft in a (late of fervitude ^. She 
feemed to be indeed formed for that power and 
grandeur, which was her delight ; being of a fta- 
fture remarkably . t^U, with an air of dignity in 
her countenance. Not but others would fome- 
timcs infifl upon fomc temporary gpatification. 
As they fhaped their way to a great city, f one 
Vould loll and loiter on a bed of rofes ; another 
would join the dance of fhcpherds, and fometimes 
:iretire with J one into the covert. A § third 
would not move a ftep further, till ihe had ga-* 
• thered fome ore that was waflied from the moun- 
tains. When they entered the city, their diffi-? 
pation was yet more obfervable, || One intoxi^ 
cated herfelf with cordials ; ^ ^ another went in 
queft of lace and equipage. The f f lady, hoWr? 
ever, at this time moil enterprizing, and who 
(as I mentioned before) had given fuch a turn to 
their affairs, difcovered a ftrange fondnefs herfelf 
for lawn and ermine, embroidered ftars, and 
golden collars. However difficult it feemed to 
j-^ach them, or how little neceffary foever they 

r 

• Ambition. f Indolence. J Gallantry, 

I Avarice. || Ebriety. ' *• Pride aiid Vanity • 

f t AffibitioD, 

feemed 
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feeiBjed to happinefs, thefe alone engaged her- 
attention ; and to thefe alone her hopes afpircd. 
•Nay IJie went fo far, as, in failure of thefe, to 
ccfolve' on mifery and wilful wretchednefs^ : 

She at length fucceeded, at leaft fa far, as 
to find hpw little, they enhanced her happinefs j 
.and her former compeers having mined their 
conftitutions, were once again defirous to have 
their queen reign over thenu In fhort, their 
loyalty regained the afcendant; infomuch, that 
with one confent they removed the bandage from 
her eyes, and vowed to obey her future di- 
redions, 
* 

She promifed to procure them all the happineli 
that was confident with their prefent (late ; and 
advifed them all to follow her towards the path 
they had fqrfakeiL 

Our travellers, in a little time after this, 
paffed over the bridge that introduced them to 
their doling ftage. The fubjefts, very orderly, 
repentant, and, demillive : The governefs, * more 
rigid and imperious than ever* The former^ 
withered, decrepid, languiihing ; the latter, in 
greater vigour, and more beautiful thanjbefore. 
Time appeared to produce in her, a very oppofite 

effea 
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cffcft to that it wrought in her companions. She 
feemed, indeed, no more that eafy duftHe crea- 
ture, infulted and borne away by the whims of 
her companions. She appeared more judicious . 
in the commands Ihe gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In fliort, both her own aftivity, 
and the fupine lethargy of thofe whom Ihe con- 
dufted, united to make way for her unlimited 
authority. . Now, indeed, a more limited rule 
iriight have fecured obedience, and maintained 
a regularity. The ladies were but litttle ftruck 
with the glare of objefts on each fide the way. 
One alone I muft except, whom I beheld look 
wifhfuUy, with a retorted eye, towards the golden 
ore waflied down by the torrents. The gover- . 
nefs reprefented, in the ftrongieft terms, that 
thefe materials could not bd . imported inio the 
realms they were about to enter. That, were 
this even the cafe, they could. be there of no im- 
portance. However ftie had not extirpated the 
biafs of this craving dame, when they approach-^ 
cd the temple to which I formerly alluded. 

The temple itood upon a lofty hill, half en- 
circled with trees of never-fading verdure. Be- 
tween the milk-white columns (which were of 
the Doricl<^ order, the bafes gilt, as alfb the ca- 
pitals) a blaze of glory iffued, of fuch fuperior 

luflre^ 
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foftre, that none befide the govemefs was able 
tQ approach it. She, indeed, with a. dejcQed 
^countenance, drew near unto the goddefs ; whai 
gently waved her hand, in the way of falutatipm. 

The matron feemed lefs dazled, than delightedL 
with her excelEve beauty. She accofted her 
with reverence, and with much diffidence began 
• to mention their pretenfion to her favor. ** She 
** muft owii, ftie had been too remifs in the be- 
*i ginning of her government ; ftje hoped it woul^ 
** b^ attf ibuted to inexperience in the fubtle wiles 
** of her fellow-travellers. She flattered herfelf, 
** that her feverity towards the conclufion of her 
** journey might in fome fort make attonement 
^ for her misbehaviour in the beginning. Laftly, 
^ that (he fometimes found it impoffible to hear 
f* the dictates of the Goddefs amid the clamours 
f of her pupils, and the din- of their perfualions.^ 

To this the Goddefs made reply* 

** You have heard, faid ihe, no doubt, that 
^ the favors I beftow, are by no means confiftent 
V with a ftate of inaftivity. The only time when 
^ you were allowed an opportunity to deferve 
f* them, was the time when your pupils were the 
** mofl: refraftory and perverfe. The honour* 
*i yo\i expeft ip my court are proportioned to the 

4 ** difiiculty 
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^difficulty of a good undertaking. May ybuj^ 
• hereafter, partake them, in reward of youF 
**'ittare vigorous conduft: For the prefent you 
•^ are little entitled to any recom'pence frcm me, 
** As to your pupils, I obferre, they have paffed 
•* fentcnce upon thcmfelves " 

At this iirfhmt of time the bell rung for fup-? 
per, and awaked me ; I found the gardener by 
jny fide, prepared to plant a parcel of trees ; 
and that I had flumbered away the hours, in 
vhich I flK)ul4 have given, him fuitable direc-^ 
tkms. 
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UNCONNfiCtED THOUGHTS 
ON GARDENING. 
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GARDENING niay be divided inia- 
three fpedes— *• kiicheii-gardening— par*- 
terre-gardening — * and landfldp^ or pifttirefque-* 
gardening : which latter is the fubjcft intended, 
in the following pages— It confifts in pleafing the 
imaginatiofi by fcenes of grandeur, beauty, ot 
♦ariety. Convenience merely has no fltare heref 
any farther than as it pleafes the imagination^ 

Perhaps the divifion of the t)leafures of ima* 
^ination, according as they are ftruck by thei 
gre^t, the various, and the beautiful, may be ac- 
curate enough for my prefent ptirpofe : why each 
of them affefts Us \iWth pleafure may be traced^ 
in other authors. See Blirke, Hutchinfon, Ge-» 
rard. The theory of agreeable fenfations, &c. * 

* Gardhn- SCENES may perhaps be divided into the Cn* 
blime, the beautifully and the melancholy qr penfive ; to which 
Jaft I know not but we may aiTign a middle place betwixt the 
former two, as being in ibme iort compof^ of both. See 
Barkers fublime, &c. 

% There 
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There feems however to be fome objefla 
^hich afford a pleafure not reducible to either of 
the foregoing heads. A ruin, for inftance, may 
be neither new* to us, nor majeftick, nor beau- 
tiful, yet afford that pleafing melancholy which 
proceeds from a reflexion on decayed magnifi- 
cence. For this reafon an able gardiner ifliouIA 
avail himfelf of objcfts, perhaps^ not very ftrik- 
ing ; if they ferve to conneft ideas, that convey ' 
reflexions of the pleafing kind. 

Objects ihoiild indeed be lefs calculated to 
llrike the immediate eye, than the judgment (W 
well-formed imagination ; as in painting* 

It is no objeSion to the pleafure of novelty, 
that it makes an ugly objeft more difagreeable* 
It is enough that it produces a fuperiority be-' 
twixt things in other refpefts equal. It feems^ 
on fome occafions, to go even further. Are there 
not broken rocks and rugged grounds, to which ^ 
we can hardly attribute either beauty or gran- 
deur, and yet when introduced near an extent 
of laWn, impart a pleafure equal to more fliape-- 
ly fcenes ? Thus a feries of lawn, though ever 
fo beautiful, may fatiate and cloy, unlefs the eye 

paffjps 
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pafles to them from wilder fcenes ; and then they 
acquire the grace of novehy. 

Variety appears to me to derive good part 
rf it's effeft from novelty; as the eye, paffing 
from one fotm or color, to a form or color of a 

different kind, finds a degree of novelty in it's 
prefent objeft which affords immediate fatisf ac- 
tion. 

Variety however. In fome inftandes, may be 
carried to fuch excefs as to lofe it's whole effeft. 
I have obferved ceilings fo crammed with flucco- 
ornaments ; that, although of the moft different 
kinds, they have produced an uniformity, 'A 
fufficient quantity of undecorated fpace is necef-^ 
fary to exhibit fuch decorations to advantage. 

Ground fhould firft be confidered with an 
eye to it's peculiar charafter : whether it be the 
grand, the favage, the fprightly, the melancho* 
iy, the horrid, or the beautifull. As one or 
other of thefe characters prevail, one may fome- 
what flrengthen it's effeft, by allowing every 
part fome denomination, and then fupporting it's 
title by fuitable appendages-. For inftance, The' 
lover's walk may have affignation feats, with pro- 
per 
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J)er mottoes-^Urns to faithful! loyers—i Trophies 
garlands, &c. by means of art< 

What an advantage muft fome Italian feati 
derivfe from the circumftance of being fituatc* 
on ground mentioned in the claflicks ? And, even 
In England, Wherever a park or garden happensf 
to have been the fcene of any event in hiftory^ 
one would fuf ely avail one's felf of that circum*^ 
fiance, to mzdce it more interefting to the ima-» 
gination^ Mottoes fhould allude to it, columns, 
8cc. record it j verfcfc moralize upon it ; and cu^ 
tiofity receive it's Ihare of pleafurc. 

I N defigning a houfe and gardens^ it is happf 
When ^here is an opportunity of maintaining a 
fubordination of parts; the houfe fo luckily 
J)laced as to exhibit z. view of the whole defign* 
1 have fometimes thought that there was room 
for it to refemble an epick or dramatick poenu 
It is rather to be wifhed than required, that the 
more ftriking fcencs may fucceed thofe which arer 
lefs fo« 

Tafte depends much upon temper. Some pre- 
fer TibuUus to Virgil, and Virgil to Homer 

Hagley . to Persfield, and Persfield to the WeUh 

mountains^ 
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inountains. This occafions the different prefer- 
ences th^t are given to fituations — A gardea 
ftrikes us moft, where the grand, and the plea- 
' ling fucceed, not intermingle, with e?ich other* 

I BELIEVE, however, the fublime has general- 
ly a deeper tScCt than the merely beautiful 

1 u SE the Words land/kip and profpeA, the fof- 
ftiet as expreffive of home fcenes, the latter of 
diftant images. Frofpe^ls ihould take ict the blue 
diftant hills ; but never fo remotely, that they be 
not diftinguiihsfble from clouds. Yet this mere 
e^ent is what the vulgaf value. 

Land SKIP fiiould contain variety en<)ugh to 
Ibrm a pi^hire upon canvas ; and this is no bad 
left, as I think the landikip painter k the gardi- 
tier's bed defignen The eye requires a fort of 
ballance here ; but not fo as to encroach upod 
probiblc nature. A wood, of hill, may ballance 
a houfe or obcliik ; for exaAnefs would be dif- 
pleaiing. We form our notions from what wd 
have feen ; and though, could we comprehend the 
univerfe, *we might perhs^s find it unifofmly re- 
gular ; yet the portions that we fee of it, habi- 
tuate our fancy to the contrary. 
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* 

The eye (hduld always look rather down np6n 
water! Cuftomary natui'e makes this requifite. 
I kilow nothing more feiifibly difpleafing than 

Mr. T 's flat ground betwixt his terras and 

his water. 

I T is not eafy to account for the fondnefs of 
former times for ftrait-lined avenues to their 
houfes ; ftrait-hned walks through their woods ; 
and, in fhort, every kind of ftrait-line; wheref 
the foot is to travel over, what the eye has done' 
before. This circUmftance, is one objeftion. 
Another, fctaewhat of the fame kind, is the re- 
petition of the fame objeft, tree after tree, foi* 
a length of way together. A third is, that this 
identity is pnrchafed by the lofs of that variety, 
which the natural country fupplies every ^here; 
in a greater or lefs degree. To ftand ilill and 
furvey fuch avenues, may afford fome flendet' 
fatisfaftion, through the change derived from 
perfpeftive ; but to move on continually and find 
no change of fcene in the leaft attendant on ouf 
change of place, mull give aftual pain to a per- 
fon of tafte. For fuch an one to be condemned 
to pafs along tjie famous villa from ^ MofcoW 
- to Petersburg, or that other from Agra to Labor 

♦ In Montefquieii, on Tafte. 

m 
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in India, muft be as difagreeable a fentence, as 
to be condemned to labour at the gallies. I 
conceived; fome idea of the fenfation he mull 
feel, from walking but a few minutes, immured, 

betwixt Lord D *s high-fliorn yew-hedges ; 

which run exaftly parallel, at the ^diftance of a- 
bout ten feet 5 and are contrived perfeftly; to ex- 
clude all kind of objefts whatfoever. 

When a building, or other objeft has been 
once viewed from its proper point, the foot {hould 
never travel to it by the fame path, which the 
eye hfis travelled over before. Lofe the objeft, 
and draw nigh, obliquely. 

The fide-trees in viftas fliould.be fo circum- 
ftanced as to afford a probability that they grew 
by nature. 

Ruinated ftruftures appear to derive their 
power of pleafing, from the "irregularity of fur- 
face, which is VARIETY ; and the latitiide they 
afford the imagination, to conceive an enlarge* 
ment of their dimenfions, or to recoUeft any 
events pr circumftances appertaining to their prif- 
tine grandeur, fo far as concerns grandeur and 
foleranity. The breaks in them fliould be a$ 
bold and abrupt as poffible,— If mere beauty be 

K z aimed 
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aimed at (which however is not their chief ex- 
cellence) the waving line, with more eafy tranf^ 
hions, will become of greater importance — ^Events 
relating to them may be funulated by numberlefsi 
little artifices ; but it is ever to be remembered, 
that high hills and fudden defcents are mo{l 
fuitable to caftles; and fertile vales, near wood 
and WQiter, mofl: imitative oi the ufual fituation 
for abbeys and religious houfes ; large oaks, ia 
particular, are eflential to thefe latter. 

Whofe branching arms, and reverend height 
Admit a dim religious lights 

A cottage is a pfeafing objeft partly on account 
©f the variety it may introduce ; on account of 
the tranquillity that feems to reign there; and 
perhaps, (I am fomewhat afraid) on account of 
die pride of human nature* 

Longi alterius i^e£lare labcnrem* 

In a fcenc prefented to the eye, objefts flioulcf 
never lie fo much to the right or left, as to give it 
any uneafinefs in the examination. Sometimes, 
however, it may be better to admit valuable objefb 
even with this difadvantage^ They fhould elfe 

•never 
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*cver be feen beyond a certain angle* The eye 
tnuft be eafy, before it can be pleafed 

N o mere flope from one fide to the other cm 
be agreeable ground : The eye requires a bal- 
iance— i. e. a -degree of uniformity.- but this may 
be otherwife effefted and the rule (hould be un- 
derllood with fome liipitalion. 

—Each alley has it's brother. 

And half the plat-form juft reflei^s the other, 

L E T us examine what may be faid in favour 
of that regularity which Mr. Pope expofes. 
Might he not feemingly as well objeft to the 
difpofition of an human face, becaufe it has ati 
eye or cheek, that is the very piawrc of it's, 
companion ? Or does not providence who haft 
obferved this regularity, in the <fxternal ftnifture . 
of our bodies and difregarded it within, feem to 
confider it as a beauty ? The arms, the limbs, 
and the feveral parts of them correfpond, but 
it is not the fame cafe with the thorax and the 

* 

abdomen. I believe one is generally foUicitous 
for a kind df ballance m a landikip, and, if I am 
iK)t miftaken, the painters generally furniftione: 
A building for inftance on one fide, contrafted by 
A group of trees, a large oak, or a rifing hill <m 
|he ftther, Whence then does this taftc pfoceed^ 

3 K but 
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but from the love we bear to regularity in pcr^ 
feftibn? After all, in regard to gardens, th^ 
fhape of ground, the difpofition of trees, and 
the figure of water, muft be facred to nature ; 
^ajid no forms muft be allowed that make a dif- 
covery of art. 

All trees have- a charafter analogous to that 
of men: Oaks are in all refpefts the perfeft 
image of the manly charafter : In former times 
I fhould have faid, and in prefent times I think 
I am aiithbrized to fay, tl^e .^ritifli one. As a 
^ t>rayc maa is not fuddenly citfher elated by pros- 
perity, or 4epreffed by adverfity, ib the oak dis- 
plays not it's verdure oa the fun's firft approach; 
nor drops it, on his firft departure. Add to thi^ 
it's majeftic appearance, the rough grandeur of 
of it's bark, aud the wide proteftion of it's 
branches, 

A large;, branching, ag.ed oak, is perha^ps 
the moft venerable of all inanimate objefts. 

Urns are more folemn, if large and plaja; 
more beautiful, if lefs and ornamented. Sor 
lemnity is perhaps their point, and the fitua^i- 
^n of them ftiould ftill cooperate with it. 



By 
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V 

B Y the way, I wonder that lead ftatues are 
not more in vogue in our modern gardens. 
Though they may not exprefs the finer lines of 
an human body, yet they feem perfeftly well 
calculated, on account of their duration, to em- 
belliih landlkips, were they fome degrees infe- 
rior to what we generally behold. A ftatue in 
a room challenges examination, and is to be ex- 
amined critically as a ftatue. A ftatue in a gar- 
den is to be coiriidered as one part of a fcene or 
landflcip ; the minuter toifches are no more effen- 
tial to it, than a good- landildp painter would 
efteem them ware he to reprefent a ftatue in his 
.pifturc. 

Af PAREi^T art, in it's proper province, is al- 
nM>ft as important as apparent nature. They 
contraft agreeably; but their provinces ever 
ihould be Icept diftinft. 

Where fome artificial beauties are fo dexte- 
roufly managed that one cannot but conceive 
themi natural, fome natural ones fo extremely for- 
tunate than one is ready to fwear they are arti-? 
ficial. 

COK- ■ 
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CoNCEiiNiKG fcenes, the more uacammoii 
they appear, the better, provided they form fi 
piSure, and inclilde nothing that pretends tP be 
of nature's produ£UoQ, and '^ not. The ihape of 
of ground, the fitc of trees^^ and the fall of water* 
nature's province. Whatever thwarts her i^ 
treafon. 

On the other hjui4> buildings and the works 
of art, need have no other reference to nature 
than that they aflford the €V(r/jt*m wiih which the 
^uman mind is delighted. 

Art fliould never be allowed to fet a foot in 
the province of nature, otherwife than clandef- 
* tin?ly and by night. Whenever flie is allowed 
to appear here, and men begia.to compromife tho- 
difference — Night, gothicifm, confulion and ab- 
folute chaos are come again. 

To fee one's uni?, obeliiks, and waterfalls;: 
laid open ; the nakednefs of our beloved m^ 
treffes, the naiads* and the dryads, expofcd by 
that ruffian vrinter to univerfal obfervation : is a 

I - ' • « 

t ■ ' • * • 

feverfty fcarcely to be fupported by the help of 
/ blazing hearths, chearful companions, and a hot- 

tie Qf the moft grateful burgundy. 

■ ■""'^ ^- ■■'"■•■ Ths 
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* t 

The works of a perfon that builds, begin im- 
mediately to decay; while 4hofe of him who 
plants begin direftly to improve. In this, plant- 
ing promifes a more lafting pleafure, than build- 
ing ; which, were it to remain in equal perfeftion, 
would at beft begin to moulder arid want repairs 
in imagination. Kow trees have a circumftancc 
that fuit§ our tafte, and that is annual variety. 
It is inconvenient indeed, if they caufe our love 
pf life to take root and flourilh with them; 
whereas the very famenefs of our ftru£hires will, 
TBVithout the help of dilapidation, ferve to wean 
us from our attachment to them. 

* 

I T is a cuftom in fome countries to condemn^ 
the charafters of thofe (after death) that have 
neither planted a tree, nor begat a child 

The tafte of the citizen and of the mere 
peafant are in* all refpefts the fame. The for- 
mer gilds his balls ; p;3Lints his ftonework and 
ftatues white; plants his trees in lines or cir« 
clcSti cuts his yew-trees four-fquare or conic f 
or gives them, what he can, of the refemblancc 
of birds, or bears, or men ; fquirts up his rivu** 
let in jetteaus ^ in (hort, admires no part of na* 

turct 
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ture, but Jier duftility .\ exhibits every thing that 
is glaring, that implies expence, or that efFefts a 
fvirprize becaufc it is unnati^raL The peafant is 
his admirer. 



•/ 



I T is always-to be remembered ia gardenings 
that fublimity T)r magnificence, and bes^uty or 
variety, are very different things. Every fcei^c 
we fee in nature is either tame and infipid ; or 
compounded of thofe. It often happens that 
the feme ground may receive from art, either 
certain degrees pf fublimity and magnificence, 
or certain degrees of variety and beauty ; or ^ 
Eiixture of each kind. In this cafe it remains tq 
be confidered in which light they can be ren- 
dered mod remirkable, whether as objefts of 
beauty, or magnificence. Even the temper qf 
the proptietor ihould not perhaps be wholly 
difregarded : for certain complexions of foul will 
prefer an orange tree or' a myrtle, to an oak or 
cedar. However this {hould not induce a gardi- 
Hcr to parcel out a lawn into kfbots of fhrub- 
bery \ or inveft a mountain with a garb of rofes. 
This would be like dreflkig a giant in a farfenet 
gown, or a faracen's head in a bruffels night- 
cap. Indeed the fmall and circular clumps of 
firs, which I fee planted upon fome fine large 
fwells, put me often in mind of a coronet placed 
4 on 
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on an elephant or camelV back; I fay a gardi- 
uer Ihould not do this, any more than a poet 
Ibould attempt to write of the king of Fruffi^ 
in the ilyle of Philip?. On the other fide, what 
Vrould become of Lesbia's fparrow fhould it be 
treated in the fame language with the anger of 
Achilles ? 

Gardiners may be divided intp three fprt% the 
|andlkip gardiner, the parterre gardiner, aud 
the kitchen gardiner, agreeably to our firft di- 
vifion of gardens. 

I HAVE ufed the word landikip-gardiners ; be? 
caufe \n purfuance of our pr^fent tafte in gar- 
dening, every good painter pf landfkip appears 
to me the moft proper defigper. The misfortune 
of it, is, that thefe painters are apt to regard 
the execution of their work, much more than the 
choice of fubjef^ ^ 

The art of diftancing and approximating, 
comes truly within their fphere : the former by 
^he gradual diminution of diftinftnefs, and of 
fize J the latter by the reverfe. A ftrait lined 
avenue that is widfened in front, and planted there 
with ewe trees, then firs, then with trees more 
and more f adjr, till they . end in the almond-wil- 
low, 
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low, or filver ofier ; will produce a very remark** 
able deception of the former kind; which dc^ 
ception will be encreafed, if the nearer dark 
trees, arc proportionable and truly larger than 
thofe at the end of the avenue that arc more 
fady. 

T o diftance a building, plant as near as you 
can to it, two or three circles of different co- 
loured greens — Ever-greens are bed for all fuch 
purpofes — Suppofe the outer one of holly, and the 
next of laurel, &c. The confcquence will be that 
the imagination immediately allows a fpace be- 
twixt thefe circles and another betwixt the houfe 
and them ; and as the imagined fpace is indetermi- 
nate, if your building be (Jim-coloured, il will not 
appear inconfiderable. The imagination is a greater 
magnifier than a microfcopic glafs. And on this 
head, I have known fome inftances, where by {hew- 
ing intermediate ground, the didznCc has ap- 
pealed lefs, than while an hedge or grove con? 
cealed it. ^ 

Hedges, appearing as fuch, are univerfally 
bad. They difcover art in nature^s province. 



Tr£es in hedges partake of their artificiali- 
ty, and become a part of them. There is no 
1 more 
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more fudden> and obvious improvement, thaa an 
hedge removed, and the trees remaining ; yet 
not in fuch manner as to mark out the farmer 
hedge. 

Water fhoald ever appear, u an irregulai' 
lake, oc winding ftreaik 

Jflands give beauty, if the water be adequate j 
but Icffcn grandeur through variety. 

It was the wife remark of fome fagacious ob- 
ferver, that familiarity is for the mofl part pro- 
.duftive of contempt. Gracelefs offspring of fa 
amiable a parent ! Unfortunate ^ beings that wq 
are, whofe enjoyments mull be 'either checked, 
or prove deftruftive of themfelves. Our paflions 
are permitted to fip a little pleafure ; but are 
extinguiftied by indulgence, like a lamp over- 
whelmed with oil. Hence we negleft the beauty 
with -which we have been intimate ;. nor would 
any addition it could receive, prove an equivalent 
for the advantage it derived from the firft im- 
preffion. Thus negligent of graces that have 
the merit of reality, we too often prefer imagi- 
nary ones that have only the charm of novelty : 
And hence we may account, in general, for the 

preference 
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preference of art t6 nature, in dur old fafhioiletf 

gardens. 

Art, indeed, is often rcquifite to colleft and 
epitomize the beauties of nature ; but ihould 
never be fliffered i:!o fet Her mark updn them : 
I mean in regard to thofe articles that are of na- 
itire^s province; the ihaping of ground, the 
planting of trees, and the difpofition of lakes arid 
rivulets* Many more particulars w^ilt foon oc- 
cur, which, however, ftie is allowed to regulate, 
Ibmewhar clandeftinfely, upon the following ac- 
count—Man is not capable of comprehending the 
univerfe at one furvey. Had he faculties equal- 
to this, he might well be cenfured foi* any mi- 
nute regulations of his own. It were the fame, 
as if> in his prefent fituation, he ftrove to find 
amufement in contriving the fabrick of an ant's 
neft, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But we 
are placed in the corner of a fphere ; endued 
neither with organs, nor allowed a ftation, pro- 
per to give us an univerfal view; or to exhibit 
to us the variety, the orderly proportions, and 
difpofitions of the fyftem. We perceive many 
breaks and blemiflies, feveral neglefted and un- 
variegated places in the part ; which, in the 
whole would appear either imperceptible,, or 

beautiful. And we might as rationally expeft a 

fnail 
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fnail to be fktisfied with the beauty of our par- 
terresj flopes, and terraffes — or an ant to prefer 
our buildings to her own orderly range of gra-- 
naries, as that man ihould be fatisfied, without a 
fingle thought that he can improve the fpot that 
falls to his ftiare. But, though art be neceiTary 
for coUefting nature's beauties, by what reafon 
is Ihe authorized to thwart anil to oppofe her ? 
Why, fantaftically endeavor to humanize thofe 
vegetables, of which nature, difcreet nature^ 
thought it proper to make -trees ? Why endow 
the vegetable bird with wings, which nature has 
made momentarily dependent upon the foil ? 
Here art feems very aflFeftedly to make a difplay 
of that induftry, which it is her glory to conceal. 
The ftone which reprefents an afteriik, is valued 
only on account of it's natural produftion : Nor 
do we view with pleafure the laboured carvings 
and futile diligence of Gothic artifts. We view 
with much more fatisfaftion fome plain Grecian 
fabric, where art, indeed, has been equally, 
but Icfs vifibly, induftrious. It is thus we, in- 
deed, admire the ftiining texture of the filk- 
worm ; but we Ibath the puny author, when (he 
thinks proper to emerge ; and to difguft us with 
the appearance of fp vile a grub. 

• But 
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BoT this is merely trtc in regard to the pafj 
tkulars of nature's province} whcrera art Cai! 
only appear as the moil abjeA Txfial/ and had^ 
therefore^ better not appear at all. The cafe 
k different where fhe has the direftion of build- 
ings, ufeful or ornamental ; or, pCThaps, claims 
as much honor from temples, as the deities td 
whom they art infcribed. Here then it is hei* 
intereft to be feen as much as poffible: And^ 
though nature appear doubly beautiful by thd 
contrail her flruftures furniih, it is not eafy 
for her to confer a benefit which nature, on hef ^ 
fide, will not repay. 

A RURAL fcenc to me is never perfeft whh- 
out the additbn of fome kind of btulding : In«» 
deed I have known a fear of rock-work, in greal 
meafure, fupply the deficiency. 



In gardening it is no fmall point to eix^cd 
either grandeur or beauty by furprize ; for in- 
{lance, by abrupt tranfidon from their contraries 
—but K> lay a ftrefs upon furprize only ; for ex* 
ample, on the furprize occafioned by an aha! 
without including any nobler purpofe ; is a fywr 
ptom of bad taftc^ and a violent fondefs for mere 
concettou 

Gran- 
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Grakdbuh and beauty are fo very oppofitc, 
that you often diminifh the one as you encreafe 
the othen Variety is moft a-kin to the latter^ 
iimplicity to the former* 

Suppose a large hill, varied by aH:, with 
large patches of different-colored clumps, fears 
of rode, chalk quarries, villages, or farm-houfesj 
you will have, perhaps, a more beautiful fcene^ 
but much lefs grand than it was before* 

In many inftances, it is moft eligible to com* 
pound your fcene of beauty and grandeur — Sup- 
pofe a magnificent fwell arifing out of a well-va- 
riegated valley ; it would be difadvantageous to 
encreafe it's beauty, by means deftru^ve to it's 
magnificence. 

There may poffibly, but there feldom happens^ 
any occafion to fill up valleys, with trees or other- 
wife. It is for the moft part the gardener's bufinefs 
to remove trees, or ought that fills up the low 
ground ; and to give, as far as nature allows, an 
artificial eminence to the high. 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Herefordfhire 

afford a moft beautiful fcenery, at the time they 

Vol. II. L are 
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arc in bloffom : But the profpeft would be really 
grander^ did it cdnfift of fimple foliage. For the 
fame reafcm^ » larg.e oak (or beech) in aututnfi^ 
is a grander object than the fame in fpring. The 
fprightly green, is then obfufcated. 

Smoothness and eify itraiifiiion^ are no 
imall ingredient in the beautiful ; abrupt and reft-f 
angular breaks have more of the nature of the 
fublime. Thus a tapering fpire is> perhaps a 
jnore beautiful objcft than a tower, which is 
grander* 

Many of the different opinions relating td 
the preference to be given to feats, villas. Sec* 
are owing to want of diftinAion betwixt the 
beautiful and the magnificent. Both the former 
and the latter pleafe; but there are imaginations 
particularly adapted to the one, and to the 
other* 

Mr. ApDtsoi^ thbught ati dpen uniiicibfed 
cham|5ain country, formed the bell landlkip. 
Somewhat here is to be confidered* Large unva-* 
negated, fimple objcfts have the beft pretenfions 
to fublimity ; a large mountain, whofe fides are 
unvaried with objefb, is grander than one vnth 

infinite 
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infinite variety : But then it's beauty h proper* 
donably lefs. 

However, I think a plaiil fpace nfear the eye 
gives it a kind of liberty it loves: And then 
the pifture, whether you chufe the grand or 
fceaiitiful, fliould be held up at it's proper di- 
ftjuice. Variety is the principsd ingredient in 
beauty ; and iiniplicity is elTehtial to grandeur. 

Offensive dbje£te, at a propei? diftance, ac- 
quiifc even a degree bf beauty i For inftance, 
fiubblc, fallow grou^id — • 



• 
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on P O t I T I C K S. 

PERHAPS men of the moft different fe£b 
and parties very frequently think the fame; 
only vary in their phrafe and language. At 
lead, if one examines their firft principles, which 

very often coincide, it were a point of prudence 

« 

as well as candpr, to coniider the reft as nothing 
more. 

A Courtier's dependent is a beggar's dog^ 

If national refle^ticms are nnjufl, becanfe there 
are good men in all n2ttions> are not national 
wars upon much the fame footing? 

A GOVERNMENT is luexcufable for employing 
foolilh minifters; becaufe they may examine a 
man's head, though they cannot his heart. 

I FANCY the proper means of encreafing the 
love we bear our native country, is-to refide fome- 
time in a foreign one< 



.. - . ' 
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' The love of popularity feems little clfe tlian 
the love of being beloved ; and is only blaftie- 
able when a perfon aims at the affeAions of at 
people by means in appearance honeft, but in 
^^ end pernicious and deflru£Hve. 

There ought, no doubt^ to be heroes in fo- 
Cicty as well as butchers ; and who knows but 
the neceiEty of butchers (inflaming and flimu* 
lating the paifions with animal food) might at firft 
occaiion the neceflity of heroes. Butchers, I 
believe, were prior. 

The whole myflery of a courtly behavior 
feems included in the power of makiilg general 
favors appear particular ones. 

' A MAN of remarkable genius may afford to 
pafs by a piece of wit, if it happen to border on 
abufe, A little genius is obliged to catch at every 
^tticifm indifcriminately. 

Indolence is a kind of centripetal force. 

» 

It feems idle to rail at ambition merely be- 
taufe it is a bovmdlefs paflion ; or rather is not 

L 3 this ' 
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this circumftance an argument in it's favor ? IF 
one would be employed or emuied through Uf(^ 
ihould we not make choice f)f a paffiqn tha.t will, 
keep one long in play ? 

A SPORTSMAN of vivacity will make choice 
of that game which will prolong his diverfion : 
A fox, that will fupport the chace till night, 
is better game than a rabbit that will not a^rd 
him half an hour's entertainment.- ^ 

The fobmiiEon of Prince Hal to the civil 
magiilrate that committed, him was more to his 
hpi^qr than all the con(}ueils of Henry the 3?ifth 
m France, 

The moft animated focial pleafure, that I caq 
con<;eive, may be, pprhaps, felt by a geqeral srfter 
^ fuccefsful engagement;, pr in it ; I mean by 
fi;(:h cqmmaQders as have fouls equs^ to their 
occupation. This, however, feeins paradoxicg^l, 
and requires fome explanation. 

V 

Resistance to the reigning powers is jufti- 
fiable, upon a conviftipn that their govemnicnt 
|s incpniiil^nt wjth the good of the fpbjefli tl^at 

our 
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our i^terpofition tends to cftabiifli better meafures ; 
and this without a probability pf occafioning evil? 
that may over-baHance thcna. But thcfc f onfi- 
derations muft never be feparated. 

People are, perhaps, more vicious in towns, 
becaufe they have fewer natural objefts there, 
ta employ their attention — or admiration : Like- 
wife becaufe one vicious tharafter tends to en- 
courage and keep another in countenance. How* 
ever it be, excluding accidental circumftances^ 
I believe the largeft cities ar^ the poioft vicious of 
^11 others. 

Laws are generally found to be nets of fuch 
a texture, as the little creep through, the great 
break through, and the middle-iized are alone 
(^nt^gled is. 

Though I have no fort of inclination to vin- 
dicate the late rebellion, yet I am led by candor 
to make fome diftinftion between the immorality 
of it's abettors, and the illegality of their offence. 
My Lord Hardwick, in his condemnation-fpecch, 
remarics, with great propriety, that the laws of 
aU nations have adjudged rebellioii to be the 

L 4 worft 
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Worft of crimes. And in regard to ciyil ibcietiesi 
I believe there is none but madmen will dispute 
it. But furcly with regard to confcience, erro- 
neous judgments and ill-grounded conviaion$ 
may render it fome people's duty. Sin does not 
confift in any deviation from received opinion ; 
it does not depend upon the linderftanding, but 
the will. Now, if it appear that a man's opi- 
nion has happened to mifplace his duty; and 
this opinion has not been owing to any vici- 
ous defu-e of indulging his appetites— In ftiort, 
if his own reafon, liable to err, have biaffed his 
will ; rather than his will any way contributed 
to biafs and deprave his reafon, he will, perhaps, 
appear guilty before none, beiide an earthly 
tribunal, 

A Person's right to refift, depends upon a 
convi^^ion, that the government is ill-managed; 
that others have more claim to manage it, or 
will adminifler it better: That he, by his re- 
(iflance, can introduce a change to it'$ advantage, 
5md this withdut any confequential evils that will 
bear proportion to the faid advantage. 

Whether this were not in appearance the cafe 
pf B^mcrino, I will not prefume to fay : How 

conceived, 
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conceived, or from ^hat delufion fprung. But 
as, I think, he was reputed an honcft man, in 
pthcr refpefts, one may guefs his behavior was 
rather owing to the mifref>refentations of his 
reafon, than to any depravity, perverfenefs, or 
4ilingenuity of his will. 

If a perfon ought heartily to ftickle for any 
pavje, it ihould be that of moderation. Modern- 
pon ihould be hb party. 



EGO- 
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TltOM MY OWN SENSATIONS, 

I. 

HATE maritime exprdCons, fimile^, and alliw 
iioiis; my diflike, I fuppofe, proceeds from 
the unnaturalnefs of (hipping, and the great 
ihare which art ever claims in that pra&iqe. 

n. 

I AH thankful that vofy npae i$ obnoxious to no 
pmi* 

Mav I {dways have an heart fuperior, wit^ 
^economy fuitable> to my fortune. 

IV, 

Inanimate^, toys, utenCIs, feem to merit a 
kind of affe<^on from us, when they hare been 
our companions through various Ticiifitudes. I 
have often viewed my watch, ftandiih, fnuff- 
box, with this kind of tender regard ; allotting 
them a degree of friendftup, which there arc 
(bme men, who do not d^ferve^ 

"Midst 
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• - . • 

f Midst maay fputhlefs only faithfal foand ^ 

V. 

\ LOVED Mr. Somcmle, becaufe Jie \a!iv^ fo 
perfectly what belonged to the fioccl-nauci^nihiiiT 
f lii-fication of money. . . . , 

VI. 

It is with me in regard to the earth itfclf, a$ 
it is in regard to thofe that walk upon it's fur- 
face. I love to pafs by crowds, and to catch 
diftant views of the country as I walk along ; 
but I infeniibly chufe to fit whtfre I cannot fee 
jcWQ yards before me. 

m 

I 9EGIK, too foon in life, to flight the world 
more than is confiftent with making a figure in it. 
The ** non eft tanti" of Ovid grows upon me fo 
faft that in a few years I ihail have no paffion, 

vm. 

I A M obliged to the perfon that fpeaks me 
fair to my face. \ am only more obliged to the 
man who fpeaks well of mp in my abfence alfo. 
Should I be aflccd whether I chpfe to have a per- 
fpn fpeak well of me when abfent or prefent, I 

fllQUld 
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fliould anfwcr the latter ; for were all men to do 
f6, the former Wodld be mfigbificam. 

IX. 

I tzkh an avari<!e <3f fodal pleafure^ VfMch 
produces only mortification. I nerer fee a town 
or city in a map, but I figure to myfeif many 
agreeable perfons in i^ with whom I could wiih 
to be acquainted* 

a 

It is a miferable thing to be fenfible- of the 
Talue of one's umcr and yet reftrained by eir-* 
Ctonftances from shaking a proper ufe of it. One 
feels one's felf fomewhat in the fituation of ad« 
miral Hofier^ 

XL 

It is a miferable thing to love where One hates j 
land yet h is not incojififtent^ 

XIL 

The modem world confiders it as a part ojf 
politenefs, to drop the mention of kindred in a}I 
addreffes to relations. There is no doubt, that 
it puts our approbation and efteem upon a Icfs 
partial footing. I think, where I value a friend, 
I would not fuffer my relation to be obliterated 

even to the twentieth generation. It ferves to 
4 conne£i 
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conned us clofcr : * wherever I difeftecmc4 I 
tfifould ^b^iCiite my firfl-couiku 

GiB^cuMLOCUTORY^ philofophical obfcenitrf 
appears to me the rnoft naiifeous of all fluff: 
Shall I fay {t takes away the fpirit from it» and 
leares you nothing but a Caput mortuum; or 
fliall I fay rathet it is a Sir^— e in an enyelope 
of fine gih^paper, which only raifes expeftatioii. 
G)uld any be allowed to talk obfcenely with a 
grace, it were downright country fellows, who 
uie an unajBSeAed buiguage: But even among 
thefe, z^ they grow old, it partakes again of afV 

It is fome lofs of liberty to refolve on fchemes 
before-bandi 

Theri are a fort of people to whom one 
would allot good wiflies and perform good offices ; 
but they are fometimes thofe, with whom one 
would by no mean^ ihare one's time* 

I WOULD have all men elevated to as great 
an height, as they can difcover a luftre to the 
naked eye. 
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I AM furely mdre liicliiied (of the two) tit 
pretei^ a f alfe difdaii^ than an unreal efteenu 

Tet why repine? I hare feenmanfions^oa 
{he verge of Wjdes that convert my fam]i-h()(ife 
into an Hampton-court, and where they fpeak 
of a glazed whidow as a great piece of magnifi^ 

tenccp All things figure by comparifoH. 

, • * 

I iS6 not fd mtich want to avoid being chear- 
td, as 16 afl^Drd the expence of being fo : The 
generality 6f mankind being feldom in good hu- 
mour but whilft they are impoiing upon you in 
fome ihape or other. 

i CANNOT avoid comparing the etfa and free- 
dom I enjoy, to the eafe of an old fhoe j where 
i certain degree of (hal)bihe($ is joined with the 
Ironvetiience. 

Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac^ Gxptic, nor 
even the Chinefe language, feems half fo difficult 
to me as the language of refufal. 

I ACTUALLY dreamt that fomebody tdd me 
I niuft not print my pieces feparate. That cer- 
tain (tars would, if iingle, be hardly confpicuous, 

which 

* • • 

\ 
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^liich united in a nirrow compals form a vcrjf 

fplendid tonitellatiDm 

•> • 

4 
\ 

'The ways of biaillad-fingers, atid the tries of 
half-penny-pamphlets, appeared fo extremely hu^ 

morons, from my lodgings in F ^ftreet, thsu: 

it gave nle pain tb obferve them tvithoiit a com- 
panion to partake. Fbr dlas, laughtdf is by nd 
means a folitary entertainment* 

Had I a fortune df 8 or 1 0,00 51. a year, 1 
lirould methinks itiake myfdf a neighbourhood. 
I would firft build a village with a church, and 
pedple it with inhabitants of fome branch of 
trade that was fuitable to the country round. 1 
tJTould then at proper diftahcea ereft a number of 
genteel boxes of about a 1000 1. a pi@ce, and a« 
mufe myfelf with giving them all the advantages 
they could receive from tafte* Thefe would I 
people with a feleft number of well-cholenfriends^ 
alfigning to each annually the fum of 200 L for 
life. The falary Ihould be irrevocable, in orde* 
to give them independency. The houfe, of a 
toore precarious tenure, that, in cafes of ingrati** 
tttde, I might inti^oduce another inhabitant 

How 
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JHow plaufible foevcr this may appear in fpfr* 
ailation, perhaps a Tery natural and lively noyel 
might be founded, upon the inconvenient confe-' 
quences of it» when pat in execution^ 

I THINK I hare obferved univerfally that the 
quarrels of friends in the latter part of life, are 
never truly reconciled. ** Male farta gratia nec- 
^ quicquam coit, & refeinditun" A wound in 
the friendfhip of young perfons, as in the bark 
of young trees, may be fo grown overi as to 
leave no fear. The cafe is very different in re- 
gard to old perfons, and old timber. The reafon 
of this may be accountable from the'' decline of 
the focial paiEons, and the prevalence of fpleen, 
fufpicion and rancour, towards the latter part 
of life. . . 

' ^ ' « 

There is nothing, to me, more irkfome than 
to hear weak and fervile people repeat with ad- 
miration every filly fpeech that falls from a 
mere perfon of rank and fortune. It is crambe 
bi$co£):a. — ^The nonfenfe grows more naufeous 
through the medium of their admiration, and 
Ihews the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
confider fortune as the goddefs of wit. 
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I 

. What picafure it is td pay one's debts ! 1 
remember to have heard Sir T. Lyttleton mak« 
the fame obfervation. It feems to flow from a 
Comblnatidn df eircumftaiices, e^ch of ts^hich is 
produ&ive of pleafure.' tti the fifft plate it re^ 
iftoVesf tiiat uneafinefs, whieh a tviie fpirit feels 
from dependence and Obligation. It affords plea- 
fure to the creditor, and thferefore gratifies out 
focial affeftidn. It prdtnotesf that future confi* 
dence^ which is fd very int^refting to an honeft 
mind : It opfcns a pritfpeft of being readily fup*- 
plieA, yffixh Ivhat we want oh ftiture occafions r 
It leaves a confcibufncfs of our OWn vittue : and 
it is a meaf^re we know to be right, both in point 
.'bf juftifce tod of found oeconomy. Finally, it is 
^^tnain fuppdrt of fimple reputation^ 

• ' * . 

- ^Tt is a maxim with me (and I would recom- 
mend it to others alfo, bpon the fcore of pru- 
dence) wheneter I lofc a perfon's friendftiip, 
who generally commences enemy, to engage a 
frclh friend in his place* And this may be beft 
effected by bringing over fome of one^s enemies ; 
by which means one is a gainei', having an ene- 
my the lefs^ and the fame number of friends. 
Sttdh a method of proceeding ihould I think be 
Vol. IL U 9^ 
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as regularly obferved, as the diftribution of va- 
cant ribbons> upon the death of Knights of the 
Garter. 

It has been a maxim with me to admit of an 
iafy reconciliaton with a perfon whofe oifencc 
proceeded from no depravity of heart: But 
where I was convinced it did fo, to forego, for 
my own fake, all opportunities of revenge.: to 
forget the perfons^ of my enemies as much as I 
was able, and to call to remembrance, in their 
place, the more pleafing idea of my friends. I 
am convinced that I have derived no fmall fharc 
of happinefs from this principle. 

I HAVE been formerly fo filly as to ht^e, that 
every fervant I had might be made- a friend: I 
am now convinced that the nature of fervitude 
generally bears a contrary tendency. Peoples 
charafters are to be chiefly coUcftcd from their 
education and place in life : Birth itfelf does 
but little. .Kings in general are born widx 
the fame propenfities as other men, but yet 
t is probable from the licence and flattery 
that attends their education, that they will be 
more haughty, more luxurious, and morefubjefted 
to their paflions, than any men befide. I queftiofi 
aot but there are many attorneys born with open 

and 
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and honeft hearts ; but I know not one, that has 
had the leaft praftice, who is not felfifli, trickiih, 
and difingenuous. So it is the nature of fervi- 
tude to difcard all generous motives of obe- 
dience ;^ and to point out no other than thofe 
fcoundrel ones of intereft and fear. There are 
however fome exceptions to , tjiiis rule, which I 
know by my own experience,. 



M2 
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O N D R E S S- 

I. 

DR £ S S, like writing, {hould fldvef appear 
the cflFeft of too mUch ftudy and applica- 
tion. On this account, I haye feen parts rf 
drefs in themfelves extrcniely beautiful, which 
at the fame time fubjeft the Wearer to the chsb* 
rafter of foppifhnefs and aifeftatioiu 

IL 

A MAN^s drefs in the fbrmei* part of life 
ihould rather tend to fet off his Perfon, than to 
exprefs riches, rank or dignity s In the latter, 
the reverfe* 

Extreme elegaitce in liveries, I mean fuchas 
4S expreft by the more languid colors,, is altoge- 
ther abfurd They ought to be rather gawdy 
than genteel ; if for no other reafon, yet for this^ 
that elegance may more flrongly difling^ufli the 
s^pearance of the gentlemaiw 



J 
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IV. 

It Is a point out of doubt with me, that the 
ladies are moft properly the judges of the men's 
drejfs, and the men pf that of the ladies, 

V, 

I.THiNK till thirty, or with fome a little 
longer, people fliould drefs in a way that is moft 
likely to procure the love of the oppofite fex. 

VI. 

There are many modes of drefs which the 
WorM eileems handfome, which are by no means 
calculated to ihew the human figure to advan*^ 
tagc. 

^ vn. ' 

Love can* be founded upon nature only ; or 
the appearance of ir — For this reafon, however, 
a peruke may tend to foften the human features, 
k can very feldom make amends for the mixturq' 
of artifice which it difcovers^ 

vin. 

A RICH drefs adds but little to the beauty of 
a perfon. It may poflibly create a deference, 

but that is rather an enemy to love* « 

■• '• ' - - .^ • 

Non 
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Non ben^ conveniunt ti€c in una fede morantur 
Majeftas & amor. Ovid. 

IX. 

^ Simplicity can fcarce be carried too far: 
provided it be ijot fo Angular as to excite a de- 
gree of ridicule. The fame caution may be re- 
quifite in regard to the Talue of your drefs; 
though fplendor be not neceifary, you muft ren- 
move all appearance of poverty, the ladies be- 
ing rarely enough i^^agacious to acknowledge 
beauty through the difguife of poverty. In- 
deed I believe fometimes they miftake grandeur 
of drefs, for beauty of perfon. 

X. 

A perfon's manner, is never eafy, while he 
feels a confcioufiiefs that he is fine. The coun- 
try-fellow confidered in fome lights appears gen- 
teel ; but it is not when he is drefl on Sundays 
with a large nofe-gay in his; bofom. It is when 
he is reaping, making hay* or when he is hedg-^ 
ing in his burden frock. It is then he afts with 
cafei and thinks himfelf equal to his apparel. 






XI. 

When a man has run all lengths himfelf with 
regard to drefs, there is but one means re- 

maining. 
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inalning, which can add to his appearance* And 
this cdnfifts in having recourfe to the utmoft 
plainnefs in his own apparel, and at the fame 
time richly garnifliing his foot-man or horfe. Let 
the fervant appear as fine as ever you pleafe, the 
world muft ^alwiy confider the mafter as his fu- 
perion And this is that peculiar excellence fo 
much admired in the beft painters as well as 
poets ; Raphael as well as Virgil : Where fome- 
what is left to be fupplyed by the fpeftator's and 
reader's imagination* 

XIL 

Methinks apparel {hould be rich in the fame 
proportion as it is gay : It otherwife carries the 
appearance of fomewhat unfubftantial ; in other 
words of a greater dcfire, than ability to make a 
figure^ 

xin. 

Persons are oftentimes mifled in regard to 
their choice of drefs by attending to the beauty 
of colors, rather than felefting fucn colors as may 
^ucreafe their own beauty, 

XIV. 

I CANNOT fee why a perfon fhould be efteem- 
cd haughty, on account of his tafte for fine 

cloathS) 
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cloaths, any more than one who difcoYcrs a fondW 
nefs for birds, flowers, moths or butterflies. Ima- 
gination influences both to feek amufement 19 
glowing colours, only the former endeavours to 
give them a nearer relation to himfelf. It ap- 
pears to me, that a pcrfon msQr love fplendour 
without any degree of pride ; which is nevef 
connefted with this tafte but when a perfon de^- 
mands homage on account of the finery he exhi- 
bits. Then it ceafes to be tafte, and commences 
mere ambition. Yet the world is not enough 
candid to make this efljpntial diftin6Uon. 

The firft inftance" an officer gives you of his 
courage, confifts in wearing cloath$ infinitely fu- 
perior to liis rank. 

w, 

Men of quality never appear more amiable 
than when their drefs is plain. Their birth, 
rank, title, and it^s appendages are at beft invi- 
dious ; and as they do not need the afliftanee of 
drefs, fp, by their difclaiming the advantage of 
it, they make their fuperiority fit more eafy. It 
is otljerwif(p with fuch as depend alone/ on peffo- 
pal merit; and it wa§ from hence, I prefume, 

• that 
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tliat C^n aflerted he could not afford to ga 
plain* 

The lis are certain Ihapes ai}d phyfiognomia? 
of fo entirely vulgar a caft, that they could fcarcc 
win refpeft even in the country, though they 
were embelliihed with ^ drefs as tawdry a^ a 

"pplpitT^loth, 

xvni. 

A LARGE retinue upon a finall income, like a 
iarge cafcade upon a %all flream, tend^ to dif- 
cover it's tenuity. 

XIX. 

Why are perfumes fo much decry ed ? when 
g perfop, pn his approach, diffufes them, ^es 
-he not revive the idea which the antients ever 
entertained concerning the defcent of fuperipr 
beings, " veiled in a cloud of fragrance ?^' 

The lowed people are generally the firf^ to 
to find fault with Ihew or equipage ; efpecialljr 
f hat of a perfon lately emerged from his obfcu- 
rity. They never once confider that he is break* 
JDg the ice for themfelves, 

O N 
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ON WRITING AN D 

BOOKS. 



L 

FI K E writing is generally the eflfeft of 
fpontaneous thQu^hts, and a laboured 
ftUc. 

n. 

Long fentences in a Ihort canpofition^ are 
like large tcosos in a little houfe» 

IIL 

The world jnay be divided into people that 
tead, people that write, people that think, and 
fox-hupters. 

IV. 

I 

Instead of whining complaints concerning 
the imagined cruelty of their miftreffes, if poets 
would addrefs the fame to their mufe, they would 
a£k more agreeably to nature and to truth. 

A Y. Su- 
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Superficial writers, like the mole, often fan- 
cy themfelves deep, when they are exceeding 
near the furface. 

VI. 

Sum IT E materiam veftris, qui fcribitis, aeqom 
Viribus 

Authors often fail by printing their works 

on a demi-royal, that fhould have appeared on 

ballad-paper, to make their performance appear 

laudable. 

VIL 

There* is no word in the latin language, that 
fignifies a female friend, Amica means a miflrefs ; 
and perhaps Aere is no friendihip betwixt the 
the fexes wholly difunited from a degree of love. 

vni. 

The chief advantage that ancient writers can 
boafl over modern ones, feems owing to fimpli- 
city. Every noble truth and fentiment was ex- 
prefled by the former in the natural manner ; in 
word and phrafe, fimple perfpicuous and incapa- 
ble of improvement. What then remained for 
later writers but affcftation, witticifm, and con- 
ceit ? 

a, ONfi 
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IX. 

OiTE can, now and the)i, reach an anther's 
head when he (loops, and, ipduced by this cin- 
cumllance, afpirc to meafure height, with him. . 

The national opinion of a book or trcatife is 
not always right — eft ubi pcccat — ^Milton's pa^ 
radife Io(t is one inflance, I mean ^e cold v^- 
ception it met with at firft^ 

XI. 

Perhaps an acqaaiatance with men of geni-i 
|is is rather reputable than fat^aj^ojcy. It i^ as 
accountable, as it is certain, that fancy heighr 
lens fenfibility; fenfibility ftrengthens paffionj 
ai;d pa^Qp maizes people humqurifts^ 

Yet a perfon of genius is often cxpefted to 
(hew more difcretion than another man \ and this 
on account; of that very yivacity, which is hi^ 
greateft impediment. This happens for want of 
diftinguiftiing betwixt the fanciful talents, and 
the dry mathematical operations of the judge- 
ment, each of which indifcriminately give the 
denomination of a man of genius. 

xn. Ah 



\ 
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xn. 

* A^ aftornever gained a rq)titation By aft- 
itig a bad play, iior a ftiuficiaii by playing on k 
bad inftrument. 

Poet s feem to have fade, in licli of molt tem- 
poral advantages. They are too little formed 
for bufinefsy to be refpefted : too often feared 
or envied, to be beloved- 

xiv. 

TuLLY ever feemed* an inftance td me, hovi' 
far a man devoid of courage, may be a fpirited 
.writcn 

One would rather be a (tump of laurel thaii 
the flump of a churchyard yew-tree, 

XVL 

£>£G£RE more terae. Virg. Vanbrugh feems 
so have had this of Virgil in his eye t^hen he 
introduces Mifs Hoyden envying the liberty of a 
grey-houiid bitch* 

XVII. 
There is a certain flimziaefs 0/ poetry, which 

'fcseois ei^^ent in % fong. 

XVm, Dido, 
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XVIH. 

DiDo^ as well as De£lemona ^, feems to have 
been a mighty admirer of ftrange atchievements*. 

Heu quibus lUe. 
.Jafhitus talis, quae1>ella exhaufta conebat. 
Si mihi non, &c. 

This liiay fhew that Vh-gil, Shakefpcar, and 
Shaftsbtiry agreed m the fame opinion. 

XIX. 

It is often obferved of wits, that they will 

. lofe their beft friend for the fake of a joke. 

Candor may difcorer, that it is their greater 

degree of the love of fame, not the lefs degree 

of their benevolence which is the caufe. 

XX. 

People in^high or in diftinguifhed life ought 
to have a greater circumfpe&ion in regard to 
their moft trivial anions. For inftance, J faw 
M. Pope— and what was he doing when you faw 
him ? — ^why to the beft of my memory, he was 
picking his nofe. 

• Lord Shaftfbur^ 

4 

XXI, EvEK 
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XXL 

Even Joe MiUtr in his jefts lias jui eye to 

poetical juftice ; generally ^ives the viftory or 
mums the laugh on the -feie of merit. No fnxafl 

compliment to mankind 

xxa 

To fay a perfon ixrrltes a ^ood ftylev is ikigi* 
nally as pedamick an ex^reificm as to £uy ^ 
plays a good iBddle. 

xxm. 

The firft line of VirgiLCecms to patter fike 
an hail-ftorm— *Tityr6 tn patuia^ &c 

•••' • xitv. ■ 

The vanity and extreme felf^love of the 
French is no where more obfervalik thah in 
their authors ; and among thefe, in none more than 
Boileau; who, befides his -rhodomontades, prc- 
fenres erery the n&oft iniqind reading in hi$ mC^tes, 
though he have remoYed it from the text for -the 
fake of one ever &> much better. 

KXV. 

• 

The writer who gives us the beft idea of 
what may be called the genteel in ftyle and mari- 
ner of writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord Shafts- 
bury. Then Mr- Addifon and Dr. Swift. 
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A PLAIN narrative of any remarkable £z&^ 
emphatically related, has a more ftriking eSe^ 
without the author's comxnenti 

XXVI. ' ' 

LoNO periods and fliort feem analogous to go- 
duck and incidem ftair-cafes : The formdr W^te 
wi fuch a lize as our heads and 1^ could barely 
command ; the latter fuch, that they might com^ 
Inand half a do2en. 

' I THINK Aotfiiiig triily poetic, at leaft ri6 po- 
etry worth compofing, that does not ftrongly aF^ 
f eft one's paiEons : and this is but flenderly ef*' 
fefteci by fabl^j. allegories, and lies. 

Incredulus odi.- Hor^ 

XXVIL 

A PHETACE very frequendy c6ntaxns fuch i 
i>iece of eritidfm,' ais tends to countenance and 
citabliih the peeuliarities of &e pieces 

XXVIIL 

1 HATE aftyle, as I do a gardetf , that is whol- 
ly flat and regular ; that Aides along like an eel, 
ind nerer rifes to what one can call an ineqtiality. 



X-XIXi 

e ! T is dbvimis td difeoTer that iiiipcrfeafonfi ^t 
bckc kind have a tifibic tendency to produce per-* 
feftions of anctthen Mr. Pope's bodily difad-- 
vantages muft incline him td a more laborious 
coltiratidti rf his talent, withdiit whi^h he fore- 
faw that he mud have languifhed in dbfcurityi 
The advantages of perfon are a good deal effen-» 
tial to popularity in the grare world as well 2^ 
the gay* Mn Popci by an unwearied applica-^ 
tion to poetry* became not only the favourite 
ij£ the learned, but alfd of the ladies* 

XXXi 

Vovti i* think, never onfie iaeiifldns Priof j 
though^ Pridf fpcaks fo handfomely of Pope in 
his.Almi; One might iinagine that the latter^. 
Indebted as he wa^ to the former for fuch num* 
berieis beauties, fhould have readily repaid this 
poedcal obligation* This cah only be imputed 
to pride dr party-cunnings In other words tei 
,ibme modification of felElhnefs^ 

xxxi. 

ViiiGiL never mentions Hoi^e, tlidtigh iif 
• debted to him for two very well-natured compU- 
tnentSi 

^^0U% If Xxxil. 
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xxxn. 

Pope feems to me the mod correfl: writer fiflce , 
Virgil ', the greateit genius, only fince Dryden. 

I 

xxxim 

No one was ever more fortunate than Mr^ 
Pope in a judicious choice of his poetical fubjefis* 
» 

XXXIV. 

• 

Pope's taletit lay remarkably in what one 
may naturally enough term the condenfation of 
thoughts* I think no other Englilh poet - ever 
brought fo much fenfe into the fame number 
of lines with equ<^l fmoothnefs, eafe^ and poeti- 
cal beauty. Let him who doubts of this perufe 
his Eflky otii Man with attention. Perhaps this 
was a talent from which he could not eafily 
have fwef ved : Perhaps he could not have fuffi- 
ciently rarefied his thoughts to produce that 
flimzinefs which is required in a ballad or love- 
fong. His monfter of Ragufa and his tranflations 
from Chaucer have fome little tendency to inva- 
lidate this obfervation. 

XXXV. 

I DURST not have cenfured Mr. Pope'is writ- 
togs in his lifetime, you fay. True. A writer 

furrounded 
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fitrrounded with all his fame, engaging with 
anbtfaer that is hardly known, is a man in armour 
attacking another in his night-gown and flippers* 

XXXVI- 

I 

Rope's religion is often found rery advan- 
tageous to his defcriptive talents, as it is no doubt 
^ cmbelliihed with the mofl pompous fcenes, and 
oflentatious imagery, vid. 

* When from, the cenfer clouds of '^ &c» 

XXXVIl. 

Pope has made the utmoft advantage of alli- 
teration, regulating it by the paufe with the ut- 
jttioft fuctefs : 

" Die and endow a college or a cat,'* &c &c. 

It is an eafy kind of beauty. Dryden feems to 
have borrowed it from Spenfer. 

xxxvm. 

Pope has publifhed fewer foibles than any 
other poet that is equally voluminous. 

xxxix. 

It is no doubt extremely poffible to form an 

Englifli profody ; but to a good ear it were al- 

. moft fuperfluous, and to a bad one ufelefs : This 

N 2 laft 
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hH beipg, I believe, never joined with a poe&dl^ 
genius. It may be joined with wit'; it may bS 
connefted w5th foufiA jtidgttieift : Btft is fut^ely 
never united with tafte, which is the lift and fotti 
of poetry.- 

Rhymes, ift elegant poeitry, flio6Id toitfiift t)f 
fyUables that are long in pronimiiation ; fiich a^ 
are, ^ar, ire, ore, your ; ih iwbith k nice ear will 
find more agreeablenefs thafl in thefe gdat, net/ 
knit, knoV nnu 

There is a vaft beamy (ttf toe) in 4£sg a 
ijeord of a particular nature in th6 eighth and 
ninth fy liable^ of an En^ifti terfe^ \ ineaft what 
is virtually a daAyl. For inftanee 

* And pikey, the tyrants of the watry plaihs^^ 

Let any'perfoa of an^ear fubftitute ** liqmd'* lAftead 
of " watry," and he will find the difadvant^. Mr- 
Pope (who has improved our verfification through 
a judicious difpofition of the paufe) feems noi 
enough aware of this beauty. 

tML At 
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As. to thff ft&f^&gA fife j)f »lUt«ratic>iv, it has 
}(ro1>abl; hadi W^ 4ay. 

XLffl. 

It has ever a gocxj effeS when the ftrefs of 
the thought i? laid upon that word which the 
yoice moft naturally pypuQunc^ with ap em- 
phafisji 

^ I nunc & vcrfus tecum meditare, &x. Hor^ 

* (^am vellent aethere in alto 

^ Nun^c & pauperiem, &c, Virg, 

^ O fortunati quorum jam moenia, &e. Virg^ 

^ At regina grayi jamdudura/' &c- Virg, 

Virgil; whole very metre appears to affeft one'^ 
jp^ail^Qm wa« a mailer of thia fecret, 

XLIV, 

TiJERE are rjumber^ iq the world wha do nQ| 
^ant fenfe, to make a figure j fa much as, an opi-< 

nion of their own abilities to put them upon re* 

» 

cordirfg their obfervations ; and allowing them 
the fame importance which ^hey do to thofc 
Vfhich Qthers prj^t. 
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XLV. 

A GOOD writer cannot with the utmoft ftudjr 
produce ibme thoughts which will flow from st 
bad one with eafe and precipitation. The reverfc 
is alfo true. A bad writer, &c 

XLVI. 

" Great wits have fhort memories*' is a pro- 
verb ; and as fuch has undoubtedly fome founda- 
tion in nature. Thd cafe feems to be, that men 
of genius forget, things of common ccpcern, un- 
important fafts and circumftances, which make no 
flight impreflion ip every-day minds* But fure it 
will be found that all wit depends on memory ; 
i. e. on the recoUe^on of paflages, either to il- 
luftrate, or contrafte with, any prefent occafion. 
It is probably the fate of a common nnderfliand- 
ing to forget the very things which the man of 
wit remembers. But an oblivion of thofe things 
which almoft every one remembers, renders his 
cafe the more remarkable, and thus explains the 
myftery. 

XLvn, 

Prudes allow no quarter to fuch ladies as 
hav^ fallen a facrifice to the gentle pafllions, either 
Jbecaufe themfelves, being bom away by the ma- 

4 lignaut 
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Kgnant ones, perhaps n^ver felt the other fo 
powerful as to occafion them any difficuky ; or 
becaufe no one has tempted them to tranfgrefs 
that way the^ifelves. It is the fame cafe with 
. fomc criticks, with regard to the errors of inge* 
nious writers. »■ .. 

XLVm. 

; I T feems with wit and good-nature, ** Utrum 
horum mavis accipe.*' Tafte and good-nature 
are univerfaliy cenncfted. 

XLIX. 

Voitxtre's compliments to ladies are honeft 
^n kccount of their excef& 



Poetry and ccmfumptions are the moff flat- 
tering of difeafes. 

U. 

Evert perfon infenfibly fixes upon Ibme de- 
gree of refinement in his difcourfe, fome meafure 
of thought which he thinks worth exhibiting. 
It is wife to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
fiafions one to talk the le0^ 

^ ^ 14^ Some 
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in, 

• r< 

Some men ^fe *np ot^er means to acquire re^ 
(pcSt, thaa by iniifting on it i and it fometime^ 
jinfwers their purpqfe, as it 4oc| an highway^ 
man'? iij regard tg money^ 

There is nothing exi^rtf ^ genius fp mttch 
fis writing pUys : the reafon is, that the writef 
puts himfiplf i^, tjxe plape pf eyery perfon thig; 
fpcaks^ 

Ferfi^ct charaiElers in g poem make but \lu 
tie better figure than regular hiUs, perpendicu-? 
lar tree?, uniform rocks, and level ftieets pf wa-r 
ter, in the formation of a landikip. The. reafon 

is, they ^rp npt pgtvir^l, and morppVcr want y* 
' riety. 

Trifles difcover a charai^er more than ae« 
tlons of importanpe. In regard to the former, 
n perfon is off his guard, spxd thinks it not mate-r 
rial to ufe difguife. ♦ It is, to mft no imperfefl 
Jiigt tQW^ds the difpov^iy pf ^ man's charafter, 
• • - . ^ "to 



c 
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to (ay he looks as though you might he certa«| 
^ &)4iag a pin upon his fleerCr 

LVI, 

A cuAMMARiAN fpcaks of firft and fecoii4 
perfon : A poet of Celia zod Corydon. A |iia? 
thematiciay of A. land B. A lawyer of Nokc$ 
gijd Styles. The very quinteffence of pedantry I 

Lvn. 

Shakespea^ makes his very homhafi; anfwer 
his purpofe, by the pcrfon§ Ije chufes to utter 

A POET, till he arrives at thirty, can fee nd 
other good, than a poetical reputation. Abont 
that aera, he begins to difcovep fome other, 

. The plan of Spcnfcr's Fairy-queen, appcan 
to me very impcrfeft. His imagination, though 
vexj cxtenfive, yet fomewhat lefs fo, perhaps^ 
^than is generally allowed; if one fonfiders the 
facility of realizing and equipping forth the vir- 
cues and viices. His metre has fome advantages* 
though, in many refpefls exceptionable. His 
good-nature vifible, through every part of his 
poem. His conjunftion of the Pagan and Chri-» 
(Uan i^heme (as he introduces the deities of both 
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Jbfling fimultaneoufly) wholly inexcufable. MbcK 
art and judgment are difcovered in parts, and 
but little in the whole. One may entertain feme 
doubt whether the perufal of his monftrous de- 
fcriptions be not as prejudicial to true tafte, as it 
IS advantageous to the extent of imagination. 
Spenfer to be fure expands the laft, l^t th^a he 
expands it beyond it's due limits. After all, there 
are many favorite pajSTages in his Fairy Queen, 
which will be inftances of a great and cultivated 
g^u^us mifapplied% 

LIX. 

A POET, that fails in. writing, becbmcs often 
a morofe critick. The weak and infipid white- 
wine makes at length a figure m vinegair, 

LX. 

. People of fortune, perhaps, covet the ac- 
quaintance of eftablifhed writers, not fo muck 
upon account of the focial pleafure, as the cre- 
dit of it: The former would induce them to 
chufe perfons of lefs capacities, and tempers 
more conformable. 

LXL 

Language is to the underftanding what ^ 
l^cnteel motion is to the body j a very great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage. But a perfon may be fuperior to ano- 
ther in underftanding, that has not an equal dig- 
nity of expreflSion; and a man may boaft an 
hahfomer figure, that is inferior to another int 
xegard to njption* 

LXII, 
The words *^ no more" have a lingular .pa- 
thos; reminding us at once of paft pleafure, ai^d 
the future exclufion of it. 

Lxni. 

Every fmgle obfervation that is publifhcd by 
a man of genius, be it ever fo trivial, Ihould be 
efteemed of importance ; becaufc he fpeaks from 
his own impreffions ; whereas common men pub* 
liih common things, which they have, perhs^s, 
gleaned from frivolous writers. 

LXIV. 

It is providential that bur afFeftion diminilhcs 
in proportion as our friends power encreafes. 
Affeftion is of lefs importance whenever a per- 
fon can fupport himfelf. It is on this account 
that younger brothers are often beloved more 
than their elders ; apd th^t Benjamin is the fa- 
vorite. We may trace the fame law throughout 
she apimal creation* 

LXV, 
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The time of Efe when fancy predominates i^ 
j^QQtb ; the feafon when judgment decides hcA^ 
h age. Poets, therefore^ are alMrajs in refpeft 
of their difpofition, younger than other perfons : 
A circumftance that giyes the latter part of their 
fives fome inconfiftency. The cocJ phlegmatick 
Ifibe dUcprer k in the former. 

' LXVI. 

One fc3metimes meets with inftancesof genteef 
a&niptiqQ in writers ; but I wonder it k not ufed 
siore fre<|uently, as it has a prodigious effe£k 
iip<n? the reader. For inftancc (after Falf^aflT^ 
difappdtntment in ferving Shallow at court) 

* Maftcr Shallow, . I owe you a thoufan^ 
pounds'* — -^ 

Shakefpean 

4 
S — 

Whek Pandulph p(OTmanded Philip of France 
to proceed no farther againft England, but tq 
(heath the fword he had drawn at the PopeV 
own inftigation : 

•* Now if had already coft Philip eighty thou- 
* fand pound in preparations ^* 

AFTEt. 
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After the detail of kitig John?s^ abjeft fub^ 
teUfiott tor the Pope's legate. 

** No w John Was hated aiii defpifed before/^ 

But, perhaps, the ftrongeft of all may b^ 
taken from the Scripture. (GoMufion of adtu^ 
ter in St. John) 

^ Nov BaraU)a$ was a iti^ber.— »^ 

LXVII. . 

A POET hiirfe himfelf by writmg profe j as i 
fate-horfe hurts his motions by condefcendiag tQ» 
draw in a team^ 

LXVIIL 

The fat)erior pdliten^fs df the French is itf 
Abthifag more difcernible than in the phrafes ufe<i 
by them and us to exprefs an aflEair being in 
agitation. The former fays, ^ fur la tapis ;'* th6 
latter ** Upon the anvil/' Does it not (hew alfa 
the fincerity and ferious face with which we entcif 
Uponbufinefs, and the negligent and jaunty aif 
with which they perform even the moft im-* 
ftortant ? 

LXiX. 
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LXIX. 

There are two qualities adherent to' the Inoft" 
, « ii^enious authors. I do not mean without ex- 
ception. A decent pride that will admit of no fer- 
tility, and a ftieepi{h bafhfulnefs that keeps 
their worth concealed : The fuperbia qusefita 
meritis, and the mains pudor, of Horace. The 
one will not fuffer them to make advances to 
t;he great J the other difguifes that merit for 
which the great would feek out them. Add 
, to thefe the frequent indolence of fpcculative 
temtpersi 

1 < A. A. 

A POETICAL genius feems themoft elegant of 
' youthful accomplifliments; but it is entirely a 
youthful one. Flights of fancy, gaycty of beha- 
vior, fprightlinefs of drefs, and a blooming afpeft, 
confpire very amicably to their mutual embel- 
lilhment : but the poetick talent has no more to 
do with age, than it would avail His Grace of 
Canterbury to have a knack at country dances, 
gr a genius for a catch. 

LXXI. 
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LXXL 

• The mon: obfequious mufes, like the fondefl: 
^d moft willing courtezans^ feldom leave us any 
ireafon to boaft much of their favors. 

LXXIl. 

' If you write an original piece, you wonder nd 
one ever thought of the bell of fubjefts before 
you ; if a tranflation> of the bell authors. 

Lxxm. 

I'he antient poets feem to value themfelvcs 
greatly upon their power of perpetuating ithc 
fame of their cotemporaries. Indeed the circum- 
ilance that has fixed their language, has been 
the only means of verifying, fome of their vain* 
glorious prophecies. Otherwife the hiftorians 
appear more equal to the tafk of conferring im- 
mortality. An hiflory will live, though written 
cyer fo indifferently ; and is generally lefs fufpeft- 
cd, than the rhetorick of the mufes. 

I 

LXXIV. 

I woNbER authors do notdifcover how much 
more elegant it is to fix their name to the end of 
their preface^ or any introduftory addrefs than 
to the title-page. It is, perhaps, for the fake 
of an F. R. S. or an LL. D. at the end of it. 

^XXV, 
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It fhouM feeftl, the many iie^ di&eridble ul 
l)doks of travels^ may be owing to accounts eoi-^ 
lefted frcJm improper people. Were ojic to giT« 
^ charafter of the Eoglifli from what the vulgar' 
lift and believe, it would convey ^ a ftrangc idest 
oi^ the EngUih underflandmg< 

LXXVL 

Might not the poem on the Seafons have 
iieen rendered more tmi, by giving oat the de-» 
fign of natltre in the beginning of winter, and 
{afterwards confidering all the vari^ies of ieafoa 
l» means aiifung at one end? 

LXIVIL 

C&iTicKs mnft excufe me, if I compare theni 
to certain animals called Afles ; who, by g]Snr-» 
kg vines originally taught the great advantage 
Df pruning them* 

LXXVnL 

Evert good poet includes amtick; the re-* 
terfe will not hold^ 

* Mifllonaries dap a tail to eveiy ladisn aadon ttiai diP 
likes them. 

. 1 VLJXt, 
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LXXIX. 

■ 

We want a word to exprefs the Hofpes of. 
bofpita of the aritieiits : Among them, parliaps, 
the moft refpe6table of all charafters, yet with 
us tranflated Hoft, which we apply alfo t6 ail 
Inn-keeper. Neither have v^e any word to ex- 
prefs Arnica, as if we thought a woman al-' 
ways was fomewhat more or lefs than a friend. 

* 1 kn6w lidt where any Latin autTidr ufei 

* Ignotos otherwife than as obfcure : " Perfons*,'^ 
is the modem phrafc implies, ** whom nobody^ 
** knows/' Yet it is ufed cfiffcrelitiy cm' Mrs^ 
L— — 's monument. 

4 * 

The philofopher who. coiifidered the world asi 
one. vaft animal, could efteem himfelf no oxhct 
' than a loufe upon the back of itu 

t.xxm 

OnATons and ftage-coaehmefl, Ivhcn the one 
Ivants arguments, and the other a coat of arms ; 
^orn their caufe and their coaches iil'ith rhetorick 
and flower-pots. 

.voL.n. o Lxxxm. 
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Lxxxra. 

- It is idle to be much affiduous in the peru- 
£21! of inferior poetry. Homer, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, give the true tafte in compofition; and a 
perfon's own imagination fhould be able to fup- 
ply the reft. 

In the fame manner it is fuperfluous to purfue 
inferior degrees of fame. One truly fplcndid 
a&ion, or one well-fihilhed compofitaon includes 
more^ than all the refults from more trivial per- 
formances. I mean this for perfons who make 
fame their only motive. 

• w 

s, ' r 

Very few fentimdnta are proper to be put in a 
perfon^s mouth, during the firit attack of grief. 

Every thrtxg difgufts, but mere fimplicity; 
the fcriptural writers defcribe their heroes ufing 
only fome fuch phrafe as this : ^ Alas my brother, 
« O Abfalon my fon ! my fon ! &c.'' The la- 
mentation oi Saul over Jonathan is more difiufe, 
'but at the fame time entirely fimple. 

Angling i» literally defcribed by Martial : 
« *-. tremula pifccm dcducere feia.'^ 

FROli 
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i?KOM Iftum foedus feems to come the Engliih 
phrafe and cuftom of Striking a bargain* 

I LIKE Ovid's Amours better than his Epif- 
tlesi There feems a greater variety of natural 
thoughts : Whereas when one has read the fubj eft 
of dne of his epiftles one forefees what it will 
produce in a writer of his imagination* 

The plan of his Elegies for the moft part wd\ 
deilgned — The anfwers of Sabinus, nothing. 

Necessity may be the mother of lucrative 
invention ; but is the death of poetical. 

If a perfon fufpefls his phrafe to be fomewhat 
too familiar and abjeft, it were proper he ftiould 
accuftom himfelf to compofq in blank verfe : But 
let him tfe much upon his guard againft antient 
Piftol's phrafeology. 

Providence feems altogether impartial in the 
difpenfation which beftows riches upon one, ajid 
a contempt of riches upon another. 

Respect* is the general end for which riches, 
power, place, title, and fame, are implicitly dc- 

O 2 fired 
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fired^ Whea one is poffefled of the end througfe 
atiy one of thefe means, is it not j^holly unpldlo^ 
fophical to eovet the remainder ? 

Lord Shaftsbury in the genteel managriient 
of fome familiar ideas, feems to have no equaU 
tit difcovers an eloignmcnt from vulgar phrafcs 
ilnuch becoming a perfon of quality. His jfketchcs 
fliould be ftudied like thofe of RaphaeL His 
Enquiry is one of the fliorteft and clearefl fyftems 
of morality. 

The qucftion is, whether you diftinguifli mc^ 
be<faufe you have better fenfe than other people f 
or whether you feem to have better fenfe ihsai 
other people, becaufe you diftinguiih me. 

OnH feels ih6 fame kind of difgiift in reading 
Roman hiftory, which one does in novels, or 
even epic poetry. We too eafily forefec to 
whom the viftory will fall. The beroe, the 
knight-errant, and the Roman are too feldom 
overcome. 

4 

The elegaiKe and dignity of the Romans 16 kt 
nothing more confpicuous than in their anfwers 
to ambaffadors* 

Th£11& 
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There is an important omiffion in mod of our 
^rammar-fchools, through which what we rea4 
either of fabulous or real hiflpry leayes either 
faint or confufed impreffions. I mean the nc- 
gleft of old geographic maps. Were maps of 
antient Greece, Sjcilj, Italy, &c. in ufe there, 
the knowledge we there acquire would not wanf 
to be renewed afterwards, as is now generally 
fhe cafe. 

ApERsoNofa pcdantick turn will fpend five 
years in tranflating, and contending for the beaji- 
ties of a worfe poem than he might write in five 
weeks himfelf. There feem to be authors who 

s. J w • ■ 

wiih to facrifice their whole char;;ifter of genius^ 
to that of learning. 

BoijLEAu has endeavoured to prove in one of 
his admirable fatyrs, that map has no manner of 
pretence tp prefer his facujtie^ before thofe of 
the brute creation. Odlham has tranflated him : 
My Lord Rochefte.r has imitated him : And even 
^r. Pope declares, 

*' That re^fon r^ife o'er inftioflt hpw you can, 
«^ In this 'tis God direfts : in that 'tis man." 

Q 3 iNrgED 
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Indeed theEffay qn Man abounds with iihxf\ 
trations of this maxim ; and 'tis amazing to find 
' how many plauliblc reafqns may be urged tq 
fupport it. It feems evident that our itch of 
reafoning, and fpirit of curiofity preclu4es more 
happinefs than it can poffibly advance. What 
^umbers of difeafes are entirely artificial things? 
Far from the ability of a brute to contrive. We 
difrelilh and deny purfelves cheap ancl natural 
gratifications, through fpeculativc prefciences and 
doubts about the future. We cannot difcover 
the defies of qur Creator, We ihould learn 
then of brutes to be eafy under our'ignorance, 
and happy in thqfe obje£b that feem intended, 
obvioufly, for our I^appinefs : Not overlook the 
flowers of the garden, and fooliflily perplex our-, 
felves with the intricacies of the labyrinth. 

I WISH but two editions of all bqqks whatfor 
ever. One of the fimple text, publiflied by 
a fociety of able hands : Another with the 
various readings and remarks of the ablell com- ' 
mentators. • 

To endeavQur, all one's days, to fortify our 
minds with learning and philofophy, is to fpend 
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fo much in armour that one has nothing left to 
defend. 

I F one Would think with philofophers, one 
muft converfe but little with the vulgar. Thefti 
by thejr very number will force a perfon into si 
fpndnefs for appearance, a love of money, a de- 
fire of power ; and other plebeian paflions : Ob- 
je^ which they admire, becaufe they have no 
fliare in ; and have not learning to fupply the 
place of experience. 

Livy, the moft elegant and principal of the 
Roman hiilorians, was, perhaps, as fuperftitious 
^ the moft unlearned Plebeian. We fee he 
never is deftitute of appearances, accurately de- 
fcribed, and folemnly afferted, to fupport parti- 
cular events by the. interpofition of exploded 
deities. The puerile attention to chickens feed- 
ing in a morning— And then a piece of gravity: 
^ Parva funt haec, fed parva ifta non- contem- 
" nenda, msyor^s nqftri maximam hanc rem fecc- 
^ runt." 

It appestrs from the - Roma^ hiftorians, that 
the Romans had a particular vejieration for the 
fortunate. Their epithet Felix feems ever to 
JQ imply a^ favorite of the gods, I ^im miilakfen, 

O 4 Q^ 
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or modern Rome has generally afted in an oppo- 
fite manner. Numbers amongfl them have been * 
canonized upon the flngle merit of mkfortimes. 

How different appears antient and modern 
(dialogue, on account of the fuperficial fubjefts 
upon which we now generally convcrfe ! Add rq 
this, the ceremonial of modern times, and the 
number of titles with which fome kings dog and 
incumber converfation* 

The cplebrajted boldnefs qf an eaftern meta- 
phor is, I believe, fometimes allowed it, for the 
pncohfid^erablp fimilitude it bears to it's fubjeft. 

The ftyle of letters, perhaps, Ihould not rife 
higher, than the ftyle of refined cgnverfation. 

LpvE-vERSEs, written, without real paffion. 
are often the moft naufeous of all conceits, Thofe 
written from the heart will ever briqg to mind 
that delightful feafon of youth, and poetry, and 
love. 

ViRQiL gives 'one fiich exceffive pleaftire in 
Jijs writings, beyond any other writer, by uniting 
fhe moft perfeft harmony of metre, with ll^Q 
pwft pleafing idejs, or ijnages, 

f* (^^len| 
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^ Qualem virgineo demeffum poUice flot'cii^'* 
And * 

" Argentum Pariufve lapis — i - 

With a thoufand better inftances. 

JJoTHiNG tends fo much to produce drunken^ 
njsfs; or even madnefs, as the frequent ufe of pa* 
renthefes in conyerfatioo« , 

yzvr greater images of impatience, than a 
general feeing his brave army over-matched and 
cut to pieces, and looking out continually to fee 
his ^Uy approach mih forces to his alliftancCf 
jSeo ShakefpeaFt 

* When my dear Percy, when my heart's dear 

" Harry 
^ Caft many a nonhward look to fee his father 
f* Pringuphispow'rs— .buthedidlookinyain,** 
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BOOKS, &c. 

SIMILES drawn from odd circumftanccf 
and cfFefts ftrangely accidental, bear a near 
relation to falfc wit. The bcft inllance of the 
kind is that celebrated Ime of Waller : 

^ He grasp'd at loTe:^ and fill'd his hand wkh 
•• bays*'* 

VmeiL difcovers lefs wjt, and more taft« thian 
any writer in the worfd— -Some inftances. 

« — longumcjuc bibcbat amorcau^ 

What Lucretius fays of the ** edita dofirinae 
•• fapientum templa*' — "* the temples of philofoN. 
* phers"— ^appears in no fenfe more iipplicable. 
than to a fnug and eafy chariot: 

•• Difpicere unde queas alios, paffimque yidere 
• Errare, atqui viapi palantes qusererc viue*^ 

1. e. From whence you may look down upon 
foot-paffengers, fee them wandring on each fide 
you, and pick their way through the dirt* ' 

^ fcrioufly 
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^ From learning's tpw'rmg height to gaze around, 
^ And fee plebeian fpirits range below " 

Theue is a fort of mafonry in poetry, where- 
in the paufe reprefents the joints of building; 
which ought in every line and courfe to have 
their difpofition varied* 

The difference betwixt a witty writci' and a 
writer of tafte is chiefly this. The former is > 
negligent what ideas he introduces, fo he joins 
|hem furprizingly r-- The latter is principally 
careful what imager he introduces, atul ftudies 
(implicity rather thzt^ furprize it^ his manner of 
pf introduction. 

It may in fome meafure account for the dif- 
ference of taite in the reading of books, to con*^ 
(ider the difference of our ears for muilck. One 
is not pleafed without a perfcft melody of ftile, 
, \}t the fenfe what it will : Another, of no ear 
for muilck, gives to fenfe it's full weight without 
^nj deduction qn 9^(;count pf harihnefs. 

Hakmont 
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Harmony of period, and melody of ftile have 
pitater weight than is generally imagined in the 
judgment we pafs upon writing and writers. As 
a proof of this, let us rcflefl:^ what texts of fctip- 
ttifc; what lines in poetry j or what' periods we 
raofl remember and quote, either in verfe or 
prof«, and we ihall find them to be pnl^ mufical 
ones* 

» 

I WONDER the antient mythology never ihew$ 
Apdio enamoured of Venus; confidering the 
remarkable deference that wit has paid to beauty 
in all ages. The Orientals aft more confpnantly, 
when they fiipppfe the nightingale enamoured 
rf the rofe : the moft harmonious bird of the 
faireft and moft delightful flower. 

ff 

Hope is a flatterer j but the moft upright 
of all parafites, for flie frequents the poor man's 
bat, as well as the palace of his fuperion 

> 

What is termed humour in profe, I cTon- 
ceive, would be coniidered as burlefque in poetry: 
Of which inftances may be givecu 

Perhaps^ burlefque may be divided into fucl^ 

as turns chiefly upon the thought, and fuch a^ 

J 4€pen4^ 
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depends more upon the exprelEon : Or we may 
add a third kind, confifting in thoughts lidictt- 
loufly dreffed in language much above, or below 
their dignity. 

> . 

.The Splendid fliilling, of Mn Phillips, anl 
the Hudibras of Butler are the moft obvious ia- 
ftances. Butler, however, depended much upon 
the ludicrous efFeft of his double rhimes. In 
other refpefts, to declare my own fentiments, he 
is rather a witty writer than an humorous one. 

Scenes below verfe, merely verfified, lay claim 
CO a degree of humour. 

Swift in poetry deferves a place fomewhere 
betwixt Butler and Horace. He has the wit of 
the former, and the graceful negligence which 
we find in the lattcr's epiftles and fatyrs. I be- 
lieve few people difcovcr lefs humour in Don 
Quixote than myfelf. For* befide the general 
famenefs of adventure, whereby it is eafy to fore- 
fee what he will do on moft occafions, it is not 
fo eafy to raife a laugh from the wild atchiev- 
ments of a madman. The natural paiHon in that 
cafe is pity, with fome fmall portion of mirth at 
moft, Sancho's charafter is indeed comic, ant^ 
were it removed from thejjomancev would dif- 
covcr 
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cover how little there was of humoUr in the cha« 
rader of Don Quixote. 

It is a fine flroke of Cervantes^ when Sancho, 
fick of his goyemment, makes no anfwer to his 
comfiyrters^ but aims direftly at his (hoes and 

ftoddnes. 
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OFMENAND MANNERS. 



THE arguments againil pride drawn £> 
frequendy by our clergy from the ge- 
neral infirmity, circumftances, and cataftraphe 
of our nature, are extremely trifling and infigni- 
c&nt. . Man is not proud as a fpecies, but as an 
individual; not, as comparing himfelf with other 
beings, but with his fellow<reatures. 

II. 

I HAtE often thought that people draw many , 
of their ideas of agreeablenefs in regard to pro- 
portion, color, &c. from their own perfons. 

ffl. 

It is happy enough that the fame vices which 
impair one's fortune, frequently ruin our con- 
ftitution, that the one may not furvive the 
other. 

IV. 

Deference often Ihrinks and withers as 

much upon the approach of intimacy, as the 

4 fenfitive 
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fenfitive ptaiit does upon the touch df onc^if 
finger. ^ 

V. 

■f HE word Folly is^ perhaps, tte prcttieft word 
in the language. Amufement, and Divcrfion ar^ 
good well-meaning words : But Faftime is what' 
never fhould be ufed but in a bad fenfe : It is 
tile to fay fnch a thing ij. agreeable^ becailfe it 
helps to pafs the time away# 

VI/ 

Dancikg in the rough is one of the mofl aa- 
tural exprefllons of joy, and coincides with jump* 
ing. When it is regulated, it is merely ^ gui» 
** rationc infanire.'^ 

A PLrAiN devn-righ^ opeoi-heaited fellow's 

t 

converfation is as infipid, fays Sir Plume, as 2 
play without a plot ; it does not afford one th^' 
aunufement of thinkiifg, 

, vnt 

The fortunate have many fJairafites : Hope is 
the only one that vouchfafes attendance upoo. 
the wretched and the beggar* 
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IX. 

A MAN of genius miflaking his talent lofes the 
advantage of being diftinguifhed j a fool of being 
undiftinguiihed. 

X. 

Jealousy is the fear or apprehenfion of fu- 
periority : Envy our uneafinefs under it. 

XL 

What fome people term Freedom is nothing 
dfe than a liberty of faying and doing difagree- 
able things. It is but carrying the notion a little 
higher, and it would require us to break and 
have a head broken reciprocally without of- 
fence. 

XIL 

I CANNOT fee why people are afliamed to 
acknowledge their paffion for popularity. The 
love of popularity is the love of being be- 
loved, 

XIII. 

The ridicule with which fome people affeft 
to triumph over their fuperiors, is as though 
the moon under an eclipfe Ihould pretend to 
laugh at the fun. 

Vol. II P XIV. Zea. 
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XIV. 

Zealous: men are ever difplaying to yoa iht 
ftrength of their belief, while judkio«s metf 
are ihewing you the groufids of k* * 

XV- 

I CONSIDER yotir very tefty and quarrelfomc 
people, in the fame light ai8 I do a loaded gun ) 
tvhich may by accident go off and kill one* 

XVI. 

J AM afraid hnmility to genius is aa an cxtiiN 
guifher to a candle* 

XVit 

Many perfons, when exalted, afliime an itf* 
folent humility, who behaved before with an ia- 
folent haughtinefs. 

XVUl 

Men are fometimes accufed of pride, merely 
becaufe their accufers would be proud themfelve% 
if they were in their places, 

^ ' XIX. 

Men of fine parts, they fay, are often prond; 
1 anfwer, dull people are feldom fo, and both 
a6t tipon an appearance of reafon^ 

XX- It 



\ 
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It W2^ obferved of a moft acCompliflicd lady^ 
that flic was )^thai fo vcx*y modeft, that one fiw^e* 
times thought fhe B<jglefted the pra:ifes of hct 
^t, baeaufe (he could depend on thofe of hep 
beauty ; at other times that fiie flighted th<^e of 
her beauty, knowing flie might rely on thofe of 
her witi 

XXI 

The only difference benvixt wine* Ittid afft . 
feem to be that of chemic and galenk medi--^^ 
cines.. 

xxn. ; 

It is jhe reduplication, or accumulation of 
compliments th^t gives them *lheir agreeablenefs : * 
I mean when, feeming to wander from the fub** 
jt&f you return to it again with greater force. 
As a common inftance. * I wSfli it- was capable 
•* of a precife dEmonftration how much I efteem, 
**. love, and honor you, beyond all the rich, the 
** gay, the great, of this fublunary fphere : 
** But I believe that both divines and laymen will 
agree that the fublimeft and moft valuable 
truths are oftentimes leaft capable of demon- 
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XXffl. 

It is a noble piece of policy that is ufed in 
fome arbitrary governments (but fuitable to 
none other) to inftill it into the minds of the 
people that their Great Duke knoweth all 
things. 

/ <. XXIV. 

In an Heavy opprejIEve atmofphere, when the 
fpirits fink too low, the bed cordial is to read 
over all the letters of one's friends. 

Pride and modefly are fometimes found to 
unite together in thtf fame charafter : And the 
mixture is as falutary as that of wine and water. 
The word combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride ; as the former naturally obftrufts the 
good that pride eventually produces. What I 
mean is, expence. 

XXVI. 

A great many tunes, by a variety of circum- 
rotatery flouriihes, put one in mind of a lark's 
defcent to the ground. # 



XXVII. 
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xxvn. 

Peopl-e frequently ufe this cxpreffion, ^ lam 
^ inclined to think fo and fo ;'' not confidering 
that they are -then fpeaking the moft literal of 
all truths. 

xxvni. 

The firft part of a news-paper which an ill- 
natured man examines, is, the lift of bankrupts, 
and the bills of mortality, 

XXIX. 

The chief thing which induces men of fenfe 
to ufe airs of fuperiority, is the contemplation 
of coxcombs ; that is, conceited fools ; . who 
would otherwife run away with the men of fenfe's 

privileges. 

To be entirely engrolTedby antiquity, and as 
it were eaten up with ruft, is a bad compliment 
to the prefent age. 

XXXL 

Ask to borrow fix-p^nce of the Mufesi, and 
th^y tell you at prefent they are put of cafh, but 

P 3 hereafter 
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hereafter they will furniih ypa with five thoa* 
iand pounds. 

9 

. xxxn, . 

T^£ argument againft reftrajning pur pafEoii^ 
becaufc we Ihall not tave it -always in our power 
to gratify them, is much ftrdnger for their re- 
ftraint, than it is for their iadulgence. , 

xxxra, ; 

Few men, that would caufe rcfpca and dif- 
tance merely, can fay anj- thing by which their 
end will be fo effeftuaUy anfwered as by filence* 

XXXIV. 

There is nothing more uniyerfally commend- 
ed than a fine day ; the reafon is, that people 
can commend it without envy. 

.•• xxxv, !.'•.. 

Gn£ may, mpddlly enough, calculate one's 
^ appearance for refpeft - upon the road, where 
refpeft and convenience fo remarkably coincide* 

. •• ■.;.■■ r/XXXVi; ■•■.•■'. • 

Although a man cannot procure • hlmfcK'' a 
tide at p.Ieafdre» he may vary the. appellation his 

■• ■•■••■ •■■■-■ ;-■ . ." '.{,■ ■•-. goes , 
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goes by, confiderably. As, from Tom, to Mr. 
Thomas, to Mr, Mufgrove, to Thomas Mufgrove, 
ciquire. And this by a behaviour of rcfervc, or 
iamiliafity. 

XXXVIl. 

Fon a man of genius to condefcend in convet* 
fatioB with vulgar people, gives the fe^fation 
rhat a tall man feels on being forced to ftoop ia 
a low room. 

xxxvni. 

There Js nothing more univerfally prevalent 
than flattery. Perfdns, who difcover the flat'- 
terer, do not always difapprove, him, becaufe he 
imagines them confiderable enough to defervc 
his applications. It is a tacit fort of compliment, 
that he efteems them to be fuch as it is worth his 
while to flatter. 

** And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
^ He fays he does, beihg then moft flattered.** 

Shakefj)ean 

XXXIX. 

A PERSON has fometimes more pubHck than 
private merit. Honorio and his family wore 
mourning for their ancefl:or ; but that of all the 
world was; internal and fmcerei 

P 4 Yoult 
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Your plain domcftick people, who talk of 
their humility, and home-felt fatisfaftions, will 
in the fame breath difcover how much they 
cnyy a fhining charafter. How is this con- 
fiftent ? 

You are prejudiced, fays Pedanticus ; I will 
not take your word, or your charafter of that man. 
—But the grounds of my prejudice are the fourcc 
of my accufation. 

A PROUD man's intimates are generally more 
attached to him, than the man of merit and 
humility can pretend his to be* The reafon is, 
the former pays a greater compliment in his 
condefcenfion. 

The fituation of a king, is fo far from being 
miferable, as pedants term it ; that, if a perfon 
have magnanimity, it is the happieft I know; 
as he has affuredly the moft opportunities of 
diftinguilhing merit, and conferring obligfations. 

XL. 

* G>ntcmptaB dominus fplendidior rei.*' 

A MAN, a gentleman, evidently appears more 
conliderable by feeming to defpife his forttme, 

than 
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than a citizen and mechanick by his endeavours 
to magnify it. 

What man of fcnfe, for the benefit of coal- 
mines, would be plagued with colliers conver- 
fation? 

XLII. . 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the perfons who labour under it, by the 
prejudice it aflFords every worthy perfon in their 
favor. 

XLin. 

Third thoughts often coincide with the firfl, 
and are generally the beft grounded. We firll 
relifh nature and the country, then artificial 
amufements and the city ; then become impatient 
to retire to the country again. 

XUV. 

While we labour to fubdue our paffions, 
we fhould take care not to extinguifh them* 
Subduing our paflions, is difengaging ourfeives 
from the world; to which, however, whilfl we 
refide in it, we mud always bear relation ; and 
we may detach ourfeives to fuch a degree as to 

pafs 
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an ufelcfs and infipid life, which wc were nof 
meant to do. Our exiftence here k at Icaft one 
part of a fyftem. 

A MAN has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to maisikind. ' 

XLV. 

Anger and the tliirft of revenge arc a kind 
of fever, fighting, and law-fuits, bleeding ; at; 
leaft, an evacuation. The latter occafions a diffi^ 
pation of money; the former of thofe fiery 
fpirits which caufe a preternatural fermenta- 
tion. 

XLVI. 

Were a man of pleafurc to arrive at the full 
extent of his feveral wifliesr, he muft immediately 
feel himfelf miferable. It is one fpecies of de- 
fpair to have no room to hope for any addition to 
one's happinefs. 

His following wifli muft muft then be to wilh 
he had fome frefti objeft for his wilhes. A 
ftrong argument that our minds and bodies were 
both meant to be for ever aftive^ 

XLvir. 
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XLvn. 

xj HAVE fcen one evil underneath the fun whieb 
gives me particular mortificatipn. 

The referve or Ihynefs of men of fenfe gene* 
rally confines them to a fmall acquaintance ; and 
they find numbers their avowed enemies, the 
funilarity of vsrhofo taftes, had fortune brought 
them once acquainted, would have rendered them 
their fondeft friends, 

XLvnt. 

A MERE relator of matters of fa£t, is fit only 
for an evidence in a coort of juftice. 

XUX. 

If a man be of fuperior dignity to a wonms, a 
woman is furely as much fuperior to a man that 
is efieminated. Lily's rule in the.grammar har 
well enough adjufled thi$ fubOTdination. ^ The 
^ mafculine is more worthy than the feminine, 
«* and the feminine more worthy than the neuter." 

• L. . .-. . • 

A GENTLEMAN of fprtuttc will be often com- 
plaining of taxes ; that his eftate is incpnfidera^ 
ble ; that he can never make ib much of it as the 
world is ready ta imagine. A merb citizen, on 

the 
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the other handr is always aiming to fhew his 
riches ; fays, that he employs fo many hands ; 
he keeps his wife a chaife and one; and talks 
much of his Chinefe ornaments at his paltry- 
cake-houfe in the country. They both aim at 
praife, but of a very diftinft kind. Now^, fup- 
pofing; the Cit worth as much in money as the 
other is in land, the Gentleman furely chufes the 
better method of oftentation, who confiders hinv- 
fcif as fomewhat fuperior to his fortune^ than 
he who feems to look up at his fortune, and con- 
fcquently fets himfelf beneath it* 



LI. 

The only kind of revenge which a man of 
fenfe need take upon a fcoundrel, is, by a feries 
of worthy behaviour, to force him to admire and 
cfteem his enemy, and yet irritate his animoGty, 
by declining a reconciliatiour As Sir John Fal- 
ftaff might fay, tuirning even quarrels to com- 
modity. 

LH. 

It is poffible, by means of glue to conncft, two 
pieces of wood together ; by a powerful cement, 
to join marble ; by the mediation of a prieft, to 
imite a man and woman ; but of all affociations 
the moft effcAual is betwixt an idiot and a knave. 

They 
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They become in a manner incorporate. The 
former feems fo framed to admire 'and idolize 
' the latter, that the latter may feize and devour 
him as his proper prey. 

LIII. 

The fame degree of penetration that fhews 
you another in the wrong, (hews him alfo, in 
refpeft to that inftance, your inferior: Hence 
the obfervation and the real faft, that people of 
clear heads are what the world calls opinionated 

IJV. 

Theke is none can baffle men of fenfe, but 
fools, on wbom they can make no imprefflon. 

LV. 

The regard one fhews ceconomy, is like that 
we Ihew an old aunt who is to leave us fomething 
at laft. Our behaviour on this account as much 
conflrained as that 

" Of one well-ftudied in a fad oftcnt 
" To pleafe his granam." 

Shalcefpear. 

LVI. 

Fashion is a great reftraint upon your per- 
fons of tafte and fancy ; wjio would, otherwife, 

in 
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ki the mbft triflitig inftanccs, be able to diftia^ 
guiih themfelves from the vulgan i 

LVIL 

A WRITER who pretends to polifh the hiiman 
underftanding, may beg by the fide of Kiiiter't 
chariot who felk a powddr for the teeth* 

LVIIL 

The difference thefe is betwixt honour and 
tdnelly, feems to be chiefly iii the motive. The 
toere honeft man does that from duty, which the 
man of honour does for the fake of charafter, 

, Lir. 

The Proverb ought to tun " a fool and hid 
** words are jToon parted ; a man of genius and 
^ his money*'' 

LX. 

r 

\ 

A MAN of wit, genius, learning, is apt to 
think it fomiething hard, that men of no wit, no 
genius, no learning, ihould have a greater ihare 
of wealth and honours; not confidering that 
their own accomplifliment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equivalent. It is no reafon that 
a perfon worth five thoufand pounds, fliould oa 
that account have a claim to twenty, 

I LXLA 
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LXL . 

A WIFE ought in reality to love her htisbandl 
above ail the world ; but this preference I think 
fiiould, ill point of politenefs, be concealed* 
The reafon is, that it is difgufting to fee an 
amiable Woman monopolized ; and it is eafy by 
proper management to wave (all I contend for) 
the appearance* 

LXIL 

There arc fome Wounds given to reputation 
that are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow ; 
where we irritate and enlarge the orifice while 
we extraft the bearded weapon j yet cannot the 
cure be coriipleated otherwife* 

LXIIL 

Amongst all the vain-glorious profeflbrs of 
humifity, you find none that will not difcover 
how much they envy a fhining charafter : And 
this either by cenfuring it themfelvcs, or Ihewing 
a fatisfaftion in fuch as do. Now there is this 
advantage at leaft arifing from ambition, Ihat k 
difpofes:one to difregard a thoufand inftaiices of 
middling grandeur ; and reduces one's enmlation 
to the nar^jow circle of a few that blaze. It is 
hence a* convenient difpofition in a country place, 

where 
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where one is cncompaiTed with luch as arc merely 
richer, keep fine horfes, a table, footmen j make 
a decent figure as rural efquires; yet after all 
difcover no more than an every-day plebeian 
charafter. Thefe a perfon of little ambition 
might envy, but another of a more extenfiye 
one may, in any kind of circumflances, difrc- 
gard. 

LXiV. 

It is with fome men as with fomc horfes; 
what is efteemed fpirit in them, proceeds from 
fear. This was undoubtedly the fource of that 
feeming fpirit difcovered by TuUy in regard to 
his antagoniil M. Anthony. He knew he mufl 
deftroy him, or be deftroyed himfelf. 

LXV. 

The fame qualities, joined with virtue, often 
furniilh out a great man, which united with a 
different principle furnifh out an highwayman ; 
I mean courage and flrong paifions. And they 
may both join in the fame expreffion, though 
with % meaning fomething variied. — 

** Tentanda via efl qua me quoquc poffum, 
« ToUere humo.*' 

L c. " Be promoted or be hanged.'* 

A LXVl. 
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LXVI. 

True honour is to honefty, what the court of 
Chancery is to common law. 

LXVII. 

Mifers, as death approaches, are heaping up 
a cheft of reafons to fland more in awe of 
him. 

LXVIIL 

A MAN fooner finds out his own foibles in a 
ftranger, than any other foibles. 

LXIX. 

It is favorable enough on the fide of learning, 
that if an hiftorian mentions a good author, it 
does not feem abfurd to fl:ile him a great man : 
Whereas the fame phrafe would not be allowed 
to a mere illiterate nobleman, 

LXX. 

It is lefs wonderful to fee a wretched man 
commence an heroe, than an happy one. 

LXXI. 

An high-fpirit has often very different and 
even contrary effefts. It fometimes operates no 
Vol. II (^ other- 
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othenvife than like the vis inertiae ; at others it 
induces men to buftle and make thtir part good 
among their fuperiors. As Mr. Pope fays 

* Some plunge in bufinefs, others fhavc their 
" crowns.'' 

It is by no means lefs forcible, when it withdraws 
a man from the company of thofe with whom he 
cannot converfc on equal terms; it leads him 
into folitude, that, ► if he cannot appear their 
equal, he may at leaft: conceal his inferiority. It 
js fuUen, obftinate, difdainf ul, haughty, in lio lefe 
a degree than the other ; but is, perhaps, more 

genteel, and lefs citizen-like. Sometimes the 
other fucceeds, and then It -is efteemed prefera- 
ble ; but in cafe it fail, it not only expofes 9 

perfon's raeannefs, but his impatience under it ; 

' * . • • • _ ^ ^ 

both of which the referved fpirit is able to dif- 
guife — "but then it itands no chance of removing^ 

** Pudor malus ulcera celat.'' 

Lxxir. 

EvEiY fingle inftance of a friend's infinceritjr 
cncreafes our dependence on the efficacy of mo- 
ney. It makes one covet what produces an ex- 
ternal refpeft, when one is difappointed of that 
wliich i$ internal and lincerc. This, perhaps, 

with 
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isith decaying paffions, contribute to render agjj 
covetous, 

Lxxni. 

When phyficians write of difeafes, the prog- 
BC^fticks and the diagnofticks, the fymptoms and 
the paroxyfms, they give one fatal apprehen* 
fions for every ache about us. When they come 
to treat of medicines and applications, you feeih 
to have no other difficulty but to decide by v^^hich 
means you would recover. In fhort, to give 
the preference betwein a linftus and an apozem. 

One (hould no more truft to the ikill of mod 
apothecaries, than one would alk the opinion of 
their peftle and mortar ; yet both are ufeful ia 
<heir way, 

LXXV. 

I BELiEVEthcrewas never fo refefved a foil- 
tary, but felt fome degree of pleafure at the 
firll glimpfe of an human figure. The foul, 
however, unconfpioijs of it's focial biafs, in g. 
crowd, will in folitude feel fome attraftion to- 
wards the firft pcrfon that we meet. 

q^2 Lxxvi. 
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LXXVI, 

In courts, the motion of the body is. eafy, an4 
thofe of the foul conftrainedi : la the country, 
the geftures of the body are conftraine4> an4 
^ofe o£ the foul fupine and carelefs. 

LXXVIL 

On£ may eafily enough guard againil am« 
bition till five wd twenty^^It is nqt ambition's^ 
4ay. 

• 

Lxxvm. 

It ihoul4 feem that indolence itfelf would iot 
^line a perfon to be honeft ; as it requires inn 
finitely greater pains s^nd contriyaACQ to. be aj^ 
^cnave, 

LXXIX. 

F£iiHAP$ ruflicks, boors, and e£}uires make a 
principal figure in the country, as inanimate^ 
are always allowed to be the ijhief figures in z^ 
UncWkip. 
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LXXX. 

Titles make a greater diftinftion than is al- 
imofl: tolerable to a Britifli fpirit. They almoft 
irary the i^ecies ; yet as they are oftentimes con- 
ferred, feem not fo much the reward, as the fub- 
ftitutes of merit. 

LXXXL 

What numbers live to the age of fifty or Cxty 
years, yet if eftimated by. their merit, are not 
worth the price of a chicken the moment it is 
hatched, 

Lxxxn, 

A LYAR begins with making falfehood appear 
like truth, and ends with making truth itfelf ap- 
pear like falfehood. 

y 

Lxxxin. 

Fools are very often found uilited in the 
ftrifteft intimacies, as the lighter kinds of woods 
are the moll clofely glewed together. 

LXXXIV. 

Persons of great delicacy fliould know the 
certainty of the follbwing truth. There are 
abundance of cafes which dccafion fufpenfe, in 

O 3 which 
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I 

which whatever they determine^ they will re- 
pent of their determination; and this through 
apropenfity of human nature to fancy happinefs 
iti thofe fchemes, which it does not purfue. 

LXXXV. 

HiGH-sFiRiT in a man, is like a fword; which 
though worn to annoy his enemies, yet is often 
troublefome ih a lefs degree to his friends. He 
czn hardly wear it fo inoflfenfivcly, but it is apt 
to incommode one or other of the company. It 
is more properly a loaded piftol, which accident 
alone may fire, and kill one. 

LXXXVI. 

A MISER, if honeft, can be only honefl bare-, 
weight. 

Avarice the moll oppoflte of all charaftcrs 
to that of God Almighty j whofe alone it is, to 
give and not receive. 

A MISER grows rich by feeming poor; att 
extravagant man grov/s poor by feeming rich. 

A GRA SHOPPER is, perhaps, the bell figure 
iof coat-arihour of thofe who would be thought 

c aborigines; 
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aborigines ; agreeable to the Athenian ufe of 
them. 

Immoderate aflurance is perfed licentH 
oufnefs. 

■ 

When a perfon is fo far engaged in a difpute 
as to wifli to get the viftory, he ought ever to 
defift. The idea of conqueft will fo dazzle him 
that it is hardly poilible he fhonld difcem the 
truth. 

I HAVE fometimes thought the mind fo cal- 
culated, that a fmall degree of force may impelL 
it <o a certain pitch of pleafure or of pain; 
beyond which it will not pafs, by any impetus 
whatfoever. 

I DOUBT whether it be not true, that we hate 
thofe faults moft in others which we are guilty 
of ourfelves. 

ft 

A MAN of thorough fcnfe fcarce admires even 
any one ; but he muft be an idiot, that i$ the ad*« 
mirer of a fool. 

Q.4 It. 
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It may be prudent. to gire up the mote trivial 
parts of charafter for the ^mufement of the in- 
f idious : As a man willingly relinquilhes his filver 
to fave his gojd from an highwayman. Better 
be ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than be at- 
tacked on the fcore of motals, as one would 
be father pulled by the hair, than ftabbed tQ 
the heart. 

Virtue feems to be nothing more than a no^ 
tion confonant to the fyftem of things. We^ie a . 
planet to fly from it's orbit, it would reprefent a 
vitious man. 

It is dij(ficult not to be angrj at beings we 
know incapable of afting otherwife than they 
do. One ought no more, if one reflefts, to be 
angry at the flupidity of a man than o( a horfe, 
except it be vincible and voluntary, and yet the 
praftice is otherwife. 

People fay, do not regard what be fays, now 
he is in liquor. Perhaps it is the mdj time he 
eught to.be regarded. 



" Aperit prsecordia liber,'* 



Patience 
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Patience is the Panacea ; but where does it 
grow, or who can fwallow it ? 

Wits uniformly exclaim againfl: fools/ yet 
fools arc their proper foil ; and it is from them 
alone they can learn what figtire thcmfelves 
make. Their behaviour naturally falls in with 
the generality, and furniflies a better mirror 
than that of artful people, who are fure enough 
to deceive you either on the favourable or ill- 
natured fide. 

We fay he is a man of fenfe who acknowledges 
the fame truths that we €0 ; that he is a man of 
tafte who allows the fame beauties. We con- 
fider him as a perfon of better fenfe and finer 
tafte, who difcems more truths and more beauties 
in conjunftion with ourfelves : But we allow 
neither appellation to the man who differs from 
us. 

We deal out our genuine efteem to our 
equals ; our affeftion^-for thofe beneath us j 
and a reluftant fort of refpeft to thofe that are 
above us. 

Glort 
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Glory relaxes often, and debilitates the mind; 
cenfute ftimulates and cbntrafts ■ both to 
an extreme. Simple fame is, perhaps, tilt prcN^ 
per medium. 

Person's of new families do well to riiake 
iftagnifiGent funerals, funrptuous Vreddings, re- 
markable entertairimens f To exhibit a nuiiiber 
of fervaiits iii rich and oftentatious liveries ; and 
to take evtry publick occafion of impriilting on 
the mob an habitual ncftlon of their fuperiority. 
For fo is deference obtained from that quarter. 



« 



Stupet in titulis & imaginibus.'^ 



One fcarce fees how it is poffible for a country 
girl, or a country fellow to preferve their chaftity. 
They have neither the philofophical pleafure of 
bpoks, nor the luxurious pleafure of a table, nor 
the refined amufement of building, planting, 
drawing, or defigning, to divert their imagination 
from an objeft to which they feem continually to 
ftiraulate it by provocative allufions. Add to 
this the health and vigour that are almoft pecu- , 
li?tr to them« 

I AM afraid there are many ladies who only 
exghange the pleafures of incontinence for the 

pleafure 
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pleafure they derive from cenfure. At leaft 
it is no injuftice to conclude fo, where a perfoa 
19 extravagantly cenforious. 

Persons of judgment and underftanding may 
be divided into two forts. Thofe whofe judg- 
ment is fo extenfive as to comprehend a great 
deal ; exiftences, fyftems, univerfals : But as 
there are fome eyes fo conftituted as to take in 
diftant objefts, yet be excelled by others in re- 
gard to objefts minute or near, fo there are other 
underftandings better calculated for the exami* 
nation of particular objefts. 

The mind is at firft an open field without part- 
titions or enclofures. To mak^ it turn to moft 
account, it is very proper to divide and encl^fc. 
In other words, to fort our obfervs^tioiis. 

Some men are called fagacious, merely on 
account of their avarice : Wherea^s a child eai> 
clench it's fift the moment it is born. 

It is a point of prudence when you converfe 
with your inferior, to confider yourfelf as con- 
verfing with his inferior, with whom no doubt he 
may have the fame connexion that you have 
with him : And to be upon your guard accord- 
ingly. 

How 
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How deplorable then is a pcrfon's conditioil, 
when his mind can only be fupported by flattery, 
and his conftitution but by cordials ! When the 
relief of his prefent complaint undermines it's 
own efficacy, yet encreafes the occafion for which 
it is ufed. Short is then the duration of our tran- 
quillity, or of our lives ! 

A MAN is not efteemed ill-natured for any ex* 
cefs of foci^ aflFeftion; or an indifcreet profu- 
fion of his fortune upon his neighbours, compa- 
nions, or friends ; although the true meafure of 
his affeftions is as much, impaired by this, as by 
felfiflinefs. 

If any one's curfe can effeft damnation, it is 
not that of the pope, but that of the poor. 

People of the finefl: and mofl: lively genius 
have the gre^teft fenfibility, of confequence the 
mod lively paffions ; the violence of which puts 
^ their conduft upon a footing wkh that of fools. 
Fools difcern the weakneffes which they have in 
common with themfelves ; but are not fenfibleof 
their excellencies to which they have no preten- 
iions ; of courfe, always inclined to difpute the 
fuperiority. 

Wit 
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Wit is the refraftory pupil of ju4gment* 

Virtue ihould be couCdered as a psqrt of 
tafte (and perhaps it is fo more in thi^ age, than 
in any preceding one) and Ihovild as much avQi4 
- deceit or finifter meanings in difcourfe, as they 
would do puns, bad language, qr falfe gr^m^ 
mar. 



Think when you are enraged at any one, 
what would probably beccnne . your fentiments 
ihguld he die during the difpute. 

The man of a towering anibition, or a ^ell 
regulated tafte has fewer objefts to envy or to 
covet than the grovellers. 

Refined fehfe to a perfon that is to converfe 
?done with boors, is a manifeft inconvenience. 
As FalftafF fays (with fome Jittle variation) 

^ Ck)mpany, witty company has been the 
** ruin of me/* 

If envious people were unlverfally to aflk 
^hemfelves, whether they would exchange their 
entire iituations. witli the perfons envied (I mean 

- A ^ their 
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their minds, paiTions, notions, as well as their 
perfons, fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) I will pre- 
fume the felf-Iove commoa to human nature, 
would m^ke thejn ^11 prefer their own condi- 
tion. 

** Quid fta'tis ? polint— atqui licet effe beads,'* 

If this rule were applied, as it furely ought * 
to be, it bids fair to prove an univerfal cure 
for envy. 

** Quanto quifque fibi plura negaverit, 
" A Diis plura feret."— .Self-denial. 

A pEi^soN, elevated one degree above the 
populace, affumes more airs of fuperiority than 
one that is raifed ten. . The reafon is fomewhat^ 
obvious. His fuperiority is more conteftable. 

The charafter of a decent, well-behaved gen* 
tleman-like man feems mpre eafily attainable by 
a perfon of no great parts or pafljons, than by 
one of greater gqnius and more volatility. 'Tis 
there no mifmanagement, for the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's capacity 
does not enable him to entertain or animate the 
Company, it is the beft he can do to render 
himfelf inoffenfive, and to keep his teeth clean. 

But 
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But the perfon who has talents for difcourfc, 
and a Ipaffionate defire to enliven Converfation» 
ought to have many improprieties excufed, which 
in the other were unpardonable, A lady of good* 
nature would forgive the blunder of a country 
efquire, who through zeal to ferve her with a 
glafs of claret, fhould involve his fpurs in her 
Bruffels apron. On the contrary, the fop (who 
may in fome fenfe ufe the words of Horace 

** C^od verun^ atque decens euro & rogo & 
** omnis in hoc fum'') 

would be entitled to no pardon for fuch unac- 
countable mifconduft* 

Man, in general, may be confidered as a m&- 
canick, and the formation of happineis as his 
bufinefs or employment: Virtue, his repofitory 
Or, coUefiion of inftruments j the goods of for- 
tune as his materials^ In proportion as the wotk-f 
man, the inflruments, and the materials excel, 
the work will be executed in the greater per- 
fc^ion. 

The filly cenforious arc the very " fel natune,'* 
^ the moft bitter of , all bitter things f from the 
hyffop that grows upon the wall, to the fatyrifl 
^hat pifles a^ainit it^ 

' I HAVE 
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I HAVE known a fenfiblc man of opinion that 
one ihonld not be foUicitous about a Wife's under- 
derftanding. A woman's fenfe was with him a 
• phrafe to exprefs a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little to a huf- 
band's happinefs. I cannot he of his opinion. 
I am qonyinced, that as judgment is the portion 
of our fex, fo fancy and imagination are more 
eminently the lot of theirs. If fo, after honefty 
of heart, what is there we {hould fo much re- 
quire ? A wife's beauty will foon decay, it is 
doubtful whether in reality firft, . or in our own 
opinion; Either of thefe is fufficient to pall the 
raptures of enjoyment. We are then to feek 
for fomething that will retain it's novelty ; or, 
what is equivalent, will change it's fha^e when 
her perfon palls by it's identity,. Fancy an4 
genius bid f aireft for this, which have as many 
ihapes, as there can happen occalions to exert 
them. Good-nature, I always fuppofe. The 
former will be expedient to exhilarate and divert 
na ; the latter to preferve our minds in a temper 
to be diverted, 

I have known fome attorneys of reputable fa-» 
milies, and whofe original difpofitions feemed to 
haye been open and humstne. Yet tan I fcarce 

rccoJlcft 
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tetolleft one, in whom the gentleman, the chri- - 
itian, ami even the man, was not fwallowed up 
in the lawyen They are not only the greateft 
tyrants, but the greateft pedants, of all nianr> 
kind: 

, Regonciliation is the tendercft part either 
of friendfhip or of love; the latter more efpei- 
daily, in which the foul is more remarkably 
foftened Were a perfon to make ufe of jart in 
procuring the affeftion of his. ijiiftrefs, it were, 
perhaps, his moft effcftual method to contrive a 
flight eilrangeme^t, and then, as it were imper- 
€eptil)ly, bring on a reconciliation. The foul 
here difcovers a kind of elaflicity, and, being 
forced back, returns with an additional violence. 

ViRttjE may be confidered as the only means 
of difpenfing happinefs- in proper portions to 
every moment of our time. 

/ . ■ ... 

To judge whether One has fufEtjicnt pleafurc 
to render thp continuation of life agreeable, it is 
not enough to fay, Would you die ? Take away 
firft, the hope of better fcenes in this life, the 
fears of worfe in another, and the bodily> pain 
of dying. 

Vol. n. R The 
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The fear of death feems as natural, as the 
fcnfation of luft or cl hunger : thefirft and laft^ 
for the prefervation of the individual : The other, 
for the continuation of the fpecies. 

It feems obvious that God, who created the 
/world, intends the happinefs and pcrfefticm of 
the fyftem he created. To efFeft the happineis 
of the whole, felf-love, in it's degree, is as re- 
quifite as focial ; for I am myfelf a part of that 
whole, as well as another* The difficulty of 
afcertaining what is virtue; lies in proportioning 
the degrees of felf-love and focial. Proximus 
fum egomet mihi— Tunica pallia proprior. — Cha- 
rity begins at hon^. It is fo. It ought to be 
fo ; nor is there any inconvenience arifes to the 
publick, becaufe it is general. • Were this awaf, 
the individual muft foon perifh, and confequendy 
the whole body. * A man has every moment occa- 
fion to exert his' felf-love for the . fake of felf- 
prqfervation ; confequently this ought to be 
ftronger, in order to keep him upon his guard. 
A centinel's attentkm ihould be greater than that 
of a foldier on a review. 

The focial, though alike conftant, is not equal- 
ly intenfe, becaufe the felfilh, being univerfal, 

renders 
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renders the focial lefs effential to the well-being 
of one's neighbour, in ihort; the ftlf-love and 
the ibciai ought to bear fuch proportion as we 
find they generally da If the felfiih pajQion of 
the reft preponderate, it would be felf-deftruc- 
tive in a few individuals to be over focially dif- 
pofed. If the focial one prevails generally, to 
be of remarkable felfifluiefs muft obftruft the 
good of fociety. 

Many feel a fuperfluous uneafinefs for want 
of due attention to the following truth. 

We are oftentimes in fufpenfe betwixt the 
choice of different purfuits. We chufe one at 
laft doubtingly, and with an unconquered han- 
kering after the othen We find the fcheme, 
which we have chofen, anfwer our expcftation 
but indifferently — Moll worldly projefts will. 
We, therefore, repent of our choice, and imme- 
diately fancy happinefs in the paths which we 
decline j and this heightens our uneafinefs. We 
might at lead efcape the aggravation of it. It 
is not improbable we had been more unhappy, 
but extremely probable we had not been lefs fo, 
had we made a different decifion. This, how- 
ever, relates to fchemcs that are neither virtuous, 
flor vicious. 

ti 2 Happy 
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Happy dogs (fays a certain fplcnetick) oW 
footmen and the populace ! Farewel, fays Efop,* 
in Vanbrugh, whom I both envy and defpife I 
The fervant Aieets with hundreds whofe conver- 
fation can amnfe him, for one that is the leaft 
qualified tabe a companion for his mafler* 

"Aperson cannot eat his cake and have it,^^ 
is, as Lord Shaftsbury obferves, a proper anfwer 
to many fplcnetick people "*. But what imports 
it to be in the poffelTion of a cake that you do 
ngteat? If then the cake be. made to be eaten, 

fays lady L , better eat, it when you are 

mofl hungry. Poor woman ! flie fceras to have 
afted'by this maxim, but yet could not avoid 
crying for the cake Ihe had eaten. 

Y<3u Ihould calculate your appearance for the 
'place where you refide. One would rather be a 
very knight irf the country than his honor Mr. 
SUch-a-one. 

The moft confummate felfiftinefs would in- 
cline a perfon at his death, to difpqfe of his ef- 

* Complainants. 

f efts 
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teds agreeable to duty ; that he may fecure an 
iaccreft in the world to. which he is going,. 

; A' JUSTICE and his clerk is now little - more: 
than a blind man and his ^Qg. The .. profound; 
ignorance of the former, together with the ca- 
mn« impudence and rapacity of the latter, will 
b«t rarely Jbe found wautiag.,^ vindicaue the com»" 
parifon. The principal part of the fimilitude 
will appear obvious to every one, I mean, that 
tixe juftice is as much dependent; on his clerk, for 
fuperior mlight and implicit guidance, as the blind 
£elio^ on his cur that leads .him in a ftring/ 
Add to this, that the oflfer>ofja cruft will feduce 
the conduftors of either to drag their mailers into 
^ kcnucL. ;; , .' 

To remark the different figure made by dif- 
ferent perfons^ under the ftmc eircuinftances of 
fortune ! Two friends of mine upon a journejft 
had fo contrived as to reduce their finances to a 
fiugle fixpence eakrK . The cmet with the gcrifeel 
aad liberal air o£ abundanc!c,.gave:his to a bladcf 
Ihoe-boy, who wiflied his honor a thoufand blefsr 
ings ; the other having lodged a fortnight with a 
ftioblemkn, that was his ps^tron^ "oflferedt hi^ to the 
butkr, as an inftance of hi? :gratitude, who wkb 
diffixrulcjr forbore to curfe him to his face, 

R 3 A GtASS 
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A GLASS or two of wine extraordinary onl]!" 
raifes a raletudinarian to that warmth of focial 
alFedtioni which had naturally been his lot, in a 
better ftate of health. 

/ 

Deference is^he moft complicate, the moit 
indired; and the mofl elegant of all compli- 
ments. 

Be cautious not to cpnfider a peribn as your 
fuperior, merely becaufe he is your fuperior in 
point of aflurance. This has often deprefled the. 
fpirit of a perfon of defert and diffidence, 

A PROPER aflurance, and competent fortune 
are eflentialto liberty. 

Taste is purfued at a lefs expence than fa« 
fldon* 

Oi^R time in towns feems fliort to pafs» and 
long to Tc&e£t upon; in the country, the re? 

verfc. % 

Deference, before the company is the gen- 
tecleft kind of flattery. The flattery of epiftles 
afle£b one lefs, as they cannot be fliewn without an 

appearance 
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appearance of vanity. Flattery of the verbal 
kmd is grofs. In ihort, applaufe is of too coarfe 
a nature to be fwallowed in the grofs— thoughi 
the cxtraft or tinfture be ever fo agreeable. 

WHEiiT ^ perfon, for a fplendid fervitndei 
foregoes an humble independency, it may be 
called an advancement, if you pleafe : but it ap- 
pears to me an advancement from the pit to the 
gallery. Uberty i$ a more invigorating cordial 
(han tokay. 

Though punflilios are trifling, they may be 
as important as the friendfhips of fome perfons 
that regard them—Indeed it is almoft an univer- 
fal pr^ce to rail at pundiHo ; and it feems in 
feme meafare a confequence of our attachment 
io French falhions. However it is extremely 
cbviqus, that pun^ilio never caufed half the 
quarrels, that have rifen from the freedom of 
behaviour, which is it's oppofite extreme. Were 
all men rational and civilized, the ufe of cere-^ 
mony wouk} be fuperfluous : But ^ the cafe is, 
it at lead fises fome bounds to the encroachT 
ments of eccentric people, who under the dench 
xnination of freedom might demand the privilege 
pf breaking your head, 

R 4 ; ThER5 
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' Th£s.£ feem hear a^ miuiy people .that vani 
pfiEoxi as want r^afoiif 

The world would be more happy, if peribns 
gave up more time to an' intercourfe. of friead^ 
0up. But money engrolTes all our deference ; and 
we fcarce enjoy a focial hour, becaufe we think 
it unjuftly flpleu ffp» thp »aip byifiiicfs pf pu^ 

The ilate of man is not unlike that of a fifli 
hpoke4 by ap angler, I)eatJ} allpws us a little 
Jme. We flounpe, and fpprt, and vary om; 
Situation : But when we would extend our fchemes 
fve difcpver oyiv con^ement, checked and U-^ 
mited by a fuperipr handt who drags us from our 
jjlement, when|pever he pleafest . j 

The vulgar trace your faults ; thpfe ypu havq 
in common with thcmfelves ; but they have no 
idea of your excellencies to which they have no 
preten|ipns. 

^ A PERSON 1% fpmethjpg taller by hpldiqg ^19 
his head. 
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A MAN of fenfe can be adequately efteemcd> 
by none other jthan a man of fenfe : A fool by 
Bohe but a fool* "We ought to aft ijpoii this 
{principle* ^ 



.n^ 



How melancholy is it to travel late, and fo 
^gUed upon any ambitious projeft on a winter's 
wght; and obfenre the lights of cottages, wfaerer 
all the un^uiibitious people are warm, and happy,^ 
€)r at reft in their beds. Sqme of ihcm, fays> 
V f , aQ wretched as prijjcetfc for augljrt? 

we know to the contrary I 

It is generally a principle of indolence that' 
makes one fo difgufted with ^m artful charafter^ 
We hate the confinement of flainding centinels^ 
m our own defence* 

. To behaye with complaifioice, wl^re one fore« 
figes one mufl; needs quarrel^ is like eating before 
UTomiti - 

\- SoMEp^fons may with jiiftice boaft, that 
they knew as much as others when they wer^ 
but ten years oki : And that their prefeut know- 
ledge comprehends after the manner that a 

^ larger 



.* - 
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larger trunk contains the fmaller ones it cn^ 
dofes. 

It is poiCble to difooter in ibme faces the 
features nature intended, had flie not been 
ibme-how thwarted in her operations. Is it not 
eafy to remark the fame diilortion in fome minds ? 
There is a phrafe pretty frequent amongft the 
Tulgar, and which they apply to abfolute fools* 
-^That they hare had a rock too much in their 
cradles.'^-With me, it is a moft expreili?e idiom 
to defcribe a diflocated underftanding : An un» 
derftanding, for inftance, whicfatlike a watch^ 
diicovers a multitude of fuch parts, as appear 
obrioufly intended to belong to a fyflem of the 
greateft perfeftion ; yet which, by fome unlucky 
jumble, falls infinitely ihort of it» 

Is it not the wound our pride fuftaint by being 
deceived, that makes os more aTerfe to hypo- 
crites, than to the inoft audacious and barefaced 
villain? Yet it feems as much a piece of juftict 
to commend a man for talking more hourly 
than he ads, as it is to blame a man for afting 
9K>re diihoneiUy than he talks. The fum of dxf 
whole, however, is that the oike adds to other 
crimes by hi^ 4cQqit, md the Other by his ub? 
pudence. 

A fOQIt 
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A FOOL can neither eai;, nor drink, nor (land, 
nor walk I nor, in (hort, laugh nor cry, nor take 
fnnfF, like a man of fenfe. How obvious the 
diftinAion ! Independency may be found in com- 
paratiye, as well as abfolute, abundance : I mean 
where a perfon contra^ his defires within the 
limits of his fortune. 

Theue are very few pcrfons who do not Ipfq 
fomething of their efteem for you, upon your 
approach to familiarity^ 

Th£ filly excufe that is often drawn from want 
of time to correfpond, becomes no one befide a 
cobler with ten or a dozen chidren dependent on 
a tatching end. 

One, perhaps, ought to make funerals ai 
fumptuous as poflible, or as private : Either by 
obfcurity to elude, or by fplendour to employ, the 
attention, that it may not be engaged by the moSt 
fliocking circumftance of our humanity. 

It happens, a little unluckily, that the perfons 
who have the mofk intimate contempt of money 
are the fame that have the ftrongeft appetites 
for the pleafures it procures. 
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; We are apt to look for thofe virtues in the 
cixata^ers of noblemen, that are but rarely to> 
be found any where, except in the preambles to 
their patents. Some fliining exceptions may be- 
made to this rule : In general we may corifider 
their appearance with us in publick, as one does 
our wearing apparel. ^ Which lord do you wear 
^ to-day ? Why I did think to wear my lord ^**^, 
^ but as there Will be Kitlc company in the Mall, 
**•! will e?en content myfelf to wear the feme 
** noble peer I wore yefterday." 

The worft inconvenience of a'fmall fbrttine is 
tliat it will not admit of inadvertency. Inadver- 
tency, however, ought to be placed at the head' 
of moft men's yearly accounts, and a fum as* 
regularly allotted to it as to anjr other ar- 
tfde. • 

* kiT is with our judgments, as- with our eyes- 
Some can fee objcfts at a greater diftance more 
dlftinftly, -at* the fame time lefs^ diftinftly thaa 
others, the objefts that are near thenu 

' NoTWiTHSTANPiNo the airs men give them- 
feWes, I believe no one fees family to more ad-, 

.vantagijy . 
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^antage^ than the perfbns that have no ihare m 



it. 



How iniportant is the eye to the appearance 
of an human face \ The chief index of temper, 
underftanding, heakh, and love. What prodi- 
gions influence muft the fame misfortunes have 
on fome perfons beyond others ! As the lofs of an 
eye to a mere infoient beauty, without the leaft 

philofophy to fupport herfelf ! 

» 

The perfon leaft referved in his abufe of 
another's excefs in equipage, is commonly the 
perfon who would exhibit the fame if it had been 
within his power. The fource of both being t 
difregard to decorum, Likewife he that violently 
arraigns, or fondly indulges it, agree in coniider^ 

Ing it a little too ferioufly. 

It 

' ' Amid the moft mercenary ages, it is but a 
fecondary fort of admiration that is beftowed 
upon magnificence. 

An order of beauties, as of knights with a 
^yle appropriated to them (as for inftance, To 
the Right Beautiful Lady Such-a-one) would 
^have as good a foundation as any other clafs, but 




•• * 
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Would, at the fame time, be the moft inTidioiis of 
any order that was ever inilituted. 

The firil maxim a child k taught, i^ that 

** Lcarniflg is better than houfe and land j'* 

but how little is it's influence as he grows up to 
maturity ! 

r 

There is fomewhat very aftonifhing in the 
record of our moft celebrated ▼iftories : I mean 
the fmall number of the conquerors killed in pro- 
portion to the conquered. At Agincomt, it is 
faid, were ten thoufand, and fourteen thoufand 
maffacred. Livy's accounts of this fort are fo afto- 
nilhing, that pne 'is apt to disbelieve the hifto- 
rian*^— All the explanation one can find, is, that 
the grofs flaughter is made when one fide takes 
to flight. 

A PERSON that is difpofed to throw off all 
referve before an inferior, fliould refle^ that 
he has alfo his inferiors to whom he may be 
equally communicative. 

It is impofSble for a man of fenfe to guard 
againfl the mortification that may be given him 
by fools, or heteroclite charaAers; becaufe he 
cannot forefee them. A wit-would cannot afford 

to 
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to difcard a frivoloas coQceit» though it tends to 
afiront you : An old maid, & country put, or a 
college pedant, will ignorantly or wilfully bluo^ 
upon fuch hints as mud difcompofe you. 

A MAN that is follicitous about his health, or 
apprehenfive of fome actite difcader, fhould write 
a journal of his conftitution for the better inflmc^ 
tion of his phyfician. 

Ghosts have no more connexion with dark* 
nefs, than the miflery of a barber with that of 
a furgeon ; yet we find they go together. Per- 
haps Nox and Chaos were their mythological 
parents. 

H£ makes a lady but a poor recbmpence who 
marries her, becaufe he has kept her company 
long after his affeftion is efbanged. Does he 
not rather encreafe the injury ? 

Second thoughts oftentimes are the ?ery worft 
of all thoughts. Firft and third very often 
coincide. Indeed fa:ond thoughts are too fre- 
quently formed by the love of novelty, of ihew- 
ing penetration, of diftinguifhing ourfelves from 
the mob, and have confequently lefs of ilmpli- 
City, and more of afieftation. This, however» 

regards 
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regards principally bbjcQs of tafte and faincf. 
Third thoughts, at leaft, are here very proper 
mediators* 

* S^T a beggar on horfe»back, and he'll ride,^ 
U a dcxntndn proverb and a x^eal trmhi The 
^ hovus homo" is an '"itfexpertas homo,'* and ccxh- 
fequently mufl purchafe finery, before he knows 
the cmptinefs of it experii)[ientally. The efta- 
bliihed gentleman difregards it through habit 
a^d faihiUarit}^ 

The foppery of love-verfcs, when a perfon i$r 
Vl and indifpofed is perfeS; ipeczacuanha. 

Antiquity of family, and diftinftions of gen- 
$tfi havj^ perhaps, lefs weight in this age, than 
they had ever heretofore: The bend dexter or 
iinifter ;; the chief, the cantc^ or the cheveren, 
are greatly out of date. The heralds are at 
length difcovered to have no legal authority. 
§p^n, indeed, continues to^ preferve the diftinc- 
tion; and. is poor.. France (by our difpute about 
a trading nobility) feems inclined < to (hake it ^ 
Who tK)W looks with veneration on the antWjr 

• 

luvian pedigree of a Wdchman ? Property either 
is, or is fure to purchafe, diftmdion, let the 
lung at arms, /or the old maiden aunt preach 98 
^ . .1 long 
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long as either pleafes^ It is fo ; perhaps it ought 
to be fo« All honors ihou]4 lie open, all encou-* 
ragement be allowed to the members of trade in 
a tfading nation : Add as the nobility finds it 
Very expedient to partake of their profits, fo that 
they, in return, fhould obtain a £hare in the others 
honours. One would, however, wifh the acqui- 
fitibn of learning was as fure a road td dignity, as 
that of riches^ 
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ON BOOKS AND 
WRITERS; 

IT is often ajQTerted by pretenders to fingular 
pcnetraticMi, that the affiftance fancjr is fup- 
pofed to draw from wine, is merely imaginary 
and chimerical : That all which the poets have 
urged 6n this head, is abfolute rant and enthu- 
fufm ; and has no foundation in truth or nature* 
I am inclined to think otberwife : Judgment, I 
readily allow, derives no benefit from the nobleft 
cordial. But perfons of a phlegmatick conftitution^ 
have thofe excellencies often fuppreffed, of which 
their imagination is truly capable, by reafon of 
a lentor, which wine may naturally remove. If 
raifes low fpirits tp a pitch neceffary for the ex- 
ertion of fancy. It confutes the " Non eft tanti,'^ 
fo frequently a maxim with fpeculativc perfons. 
k quickens that ambition, or that focial biafs». 
which makes a perfon wifli ta fhine,, or to pleafe. 
Alk what tradition fays of Mr. Addifon's conver- 
feticMi. But inftances in point of converfation 
comt within every one's obfervance. Why tlien 
may it not be altowed to produce the fame effe& 
ia writing ? • L 
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The afiefted phrafcs I hate moft, are thofe 
tm which your half-wits found their reputation* 
Buch as Pretty trifler. Fair plaintiff, Lovely ar* 
chiteft, &c. 

Doctor Young has a furprizing knack of 
bringing-thoughfs from a diftance, from their 
lurking places, in a moment's time. 

There is nothifig fo difagreeable In works 
of humour as an inffpid, unfupported, vivacity ; 
the very htiiks of drollery ; bottled fmall-bcer j 
a man out-ridkg his horfe ; lewdnefs and impo- 
tence; afieiy aftoriaa phlegmatick fcene; an 
illiterate, and ftupid preacher difcourfing upon 
Urim and Thumrilim, and beating the pulpit 
cu&ion in; fnch manner, as though he would 
make the duft and the truth fly otit of it at 
once. 

An editor, or a tranflaror, collets the merits 
;of dtflSnrot writers; and, forming all into a 
wreath, beftows it on his author's tomb. The 
thuttder of Demofthenes, the weight of Tully, 
the judgment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the fttblimity of Hom«r, the majefty of Virgil, 
t;h^ wit pf Ovid, the propriety oi Horace, the 

S 2 accuracy 
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accuracy of Terence, the brevity of Fhsedru^ 
and the poignancy of Juvenal (with every name 
of note he can poffibly recall to mind) are given 
to fame antient fcribler, in whom aflfeAation and 
the love of novelty difpofes him to find out 
beauties. 

Humour and Vanbrugh againfl Wit and 
Congfeve. 

The vacant fcull of a pedant generally fur- 
^fhes out a throne and a temple for vanity. 

May not the cuftom of fcraping when wi6 
bow, be derived from the antient cuftom of 
throwing their fhoes backwards, (^ their feet ? 

^ A BIRD in the air fhall carry the tale, and 
^ that which hath wings fhall tell the matter.'^ 
Such is alfi) the pref<&nt phrafe — * •* A little bird 
" told it me,''— ^ays nurfe ■ 

The preference which fomc give to Virgil 
before Homer is often owing to complexion: 
Some are more formed to enjoy the grand ; and 
others, the beautifuk But as for invention and 
fublimity, the mofl fixining qualities of itnagina* 
tion, there is furely, no compariic^i between 
ihenv — ^Yct I enjoy Virgil more. 

Agreeablk 
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Agreeable ideas rife m proportion, as they 
are drawn from inanimates, from vegetables, from 
aqimals^ aijtd frqm human creatures. 

One reafon why the found is fc«netimes an 
echo to the fenf?, is that the pieafanteft objefts 
have often the moll harmonious oame^ annexed 
tp thenip 

A MAN of a merely argumentative caft,. will 
f ead poetry as profe ; will only regard the quan- 
tum it contains of folid reafoning: Jufl as a 
clown attacks a deffert, confidering it as fo much 
vi^hials ; aijd regardlefs of thofe lively or emble- 
matical decor^itions, which the copk, for many 
^eeplefs nighst, has endeavpre4 to beftpw ppon 
it. 

• Notwithstanding all that Rouffeau has 
advanced fo very ingenioufly upon plays and 
players, their profeffion is^ like that of a painter, 
one of the imitative arts, whpfe means are plea- 
fure, and whofe end is virtue. They both alike^ 
for a fubfiftence, fubmit themfelves to public 
opinion : And the diflionor that has attended th^ 
lafl: profeffion, feenis not eafily accountablet 

S3 As 
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As %hcK are evideixtly W(^d$ m EfkglUh poetry 
tbat have all the force of a da^yie, aa4 if pro- 
perly inferted^ have no finall beauty on that ac- 
count, it feems abfurd to contra£l, or print them 
Qtherwife thBn at length. 

* The loofe wall tottering o^er the trembling 
« fliade/' 

Ogilvy's Day of Judgment. 

" Trembling '^ has alfo thq force of a daftylc 
in a lefs degree — but cannot be written other- 
wife, 

* 
I HAVE fomctime§ thought Virgil fo remarka- 
bly, mpfical, that were hi^ lines read to a mullcian, 
wholly ignorant of the language; by a perfon of 
capacity to give each word it's proper accent, he 
would not fail to diftinguifh in it, all the graces 
of harmony. 

I THINK I can obferve a peculiar beauty in 
the addition of a ihort fyllable, at the end of a 
blank verfev; I mean, however, in blank dialogue. 
In other poetry it is as fure to flatten ; which 
may be difcerned in Prior's tranflation pf Calli- 
machus,. viz. — ^ the holy viftinj — -Di^Jtean hearfl 

e th«u 
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^ thdu — ^Birth, Great Rhea — Inferior Reptile — ^^ 
&c. &c. for the tranftation abounds with tficm ; 
and is rendered by that means profiiick* ^ 

The cafe is only, profe being an iniitation of 
common life, the nature of an ode requires that 
it fhould be lifted fome degrees higher. • 

But in dialogue, the language ought never 
to leaver nature the Leaft out of fight, ^nd efpe- 
cially, where pity is to he prodHced, it appears- 
to receive an <idv^ntage &om the melanchdy :^w 
thitf fyllable occafions. Let me produce a few 
iuftances from Otway's Tragedy of the Unhappjf 
Marriage ; and, in order to form a judgment, let 
the reader fubftiti^te ai word of equal import^ 
but of a fyllable lefs, in the place of the in- 
(lances I produce. (Some inftances are number- 
lefs, where the.y faaiiliari^e and give aa fi:.afe to 
dialogue.) 

*f Sure my ill fates upon m£'* 



. ** Why was I not laid in my peacefiil grave, 
** With my poor parents, and at reft as they Sre ?** 

• • ■ • 

- " I never fee you now — you have been kinder.*^ 

- « Why was I made with all my fex's, foftncfs,. 
** Yet wjint the cunning to conceal it's folli&? 
^'-ril fee Caftalio— tax him with his falfliood?'* 

S 4 ** Should 
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" ShouI4 you charge rough, 



* I (hould but weep, and anfwer you, with 

^fobbing.'? 

«— * Whjen thou art frpm me every place^ i? 
« desert.'' 

•7-r- ^ Surely Paradife is round mc^ 
** And every fenfe is full of thy perfe£tion. 
'* To hear thee fpeak might calm a madman's 

f* frenzy. ' 

* 'Till by attention, he forgot his forrows.'^ 



« 'Till eood men wifh him dead— or I offend 
"himl" - " ■ ' 



—- ^ And hang upon you, like a drowning crea* 
* ture.'* 

*- ** Cropt this fair rofc, and rifled all it's fwcct: 
fnels." 

i-- ff Give me Chamont, and let the world foriake 
me. 



rve 
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I've drank an healing draught 



" For all my cares, and never more fliall 
" wrong thee." 

r— ** When Fm laid low in the cold grave for- 
^ gotten 
^ May you be happy in a fairer bride, 
^ But none can ever love you, like Monimia,'* 

1 SHOULD imagine, that, in fomeor moft of 
tbefe examples, a particular degree of tender- 
nelsis owing to the fupernumerary fyllable; yet 
it requires a nice ear for the difpofition of it (for 
it muft uot be univerfal); and, with this, may 
give at once an hzurmonious flow, a natural eafc, 
an energy, tendemefs, and variety to the laa- 
g^^gc. 

A MAN of dry found judgment attends to the 
truth of a propofition ; — ^A man of ear, and fen* 
Ability, to the mufic of the verfification : A man of 
a well-regulated tafte, finds the former more 
deeply imprinted on him, by, the judicious ma* 
nagement of. the latter* 

It feems to me that what arc called notes at 
the bottom of pages (as well as parenthefes in 

writing) 
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writing) might be generally avoided, without 
injuring the thread pf a dtfcourfq. It is true it 
might require fome ^drefs. tp iuterwe^ivc them 
gracefully into the text; bw; how much more 
agreeable would be the eflFeft, than to interrupt 
the reader by fu€h frequent aTocations ? How 
much more graceful to play a tu»e upon one fett 
of keys> with varied (tops, than to ffeejc the fame 
variety, by an awkward nH>cioB from one fett, to 
another ? r 

It bears a little hard upon &^ candour, that 

• to take to pieces** in our language fignifies the 

lame as ** to expofe ;** and ** to^expofs'' has a fig* 

. nificaiioUj which good-nature can as little aUdw* 

as can the laws of etymology. 

The ordinary letters from friend to 'fmnd 
feem capable of receiving a better turn, than 
mere compliment, frivolous iiit6{ligence, <rr pro- 
felfioos of friendihip continually repeated* The 
eftabliihed maxim ta cor^efpoiad' with eafe, has 
akaoft excluded every ufeful' fubjeft : ftut ma; 
iK>t excels of negligence dili[;pver alS^^tipn, as 
well as it's oppofite extreme? There are many 
degrees of intermediate folidity betwixt a Weft- 
phafia ham and a whip fyllabub* 

I AM 
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I AM aftoniflied to remark the defeft of ear, 
which fom'e tolerably harmonious poets difcover 
in their Alexandrines. It feems wonderful that 
an error fo obvious^ and fo very difguftfui to a 
nice ear, Ihould occur fo. frequently as the fol- 
lowing; 

* What feraph e^er could preach 
** So choice a lefluf e as his wond'rous ¥irtue^s 
"lore?"' 

The paufe being after the fixth fyllable, it is plain 
the whole emphafis of pronuntiation is thrown 
upon the particle as. It feems moil amazing t6 
me, that this fhould be fo conunon a blunder. 

^ Simplex munditiis'^ has been efleemed uni-^ 
vcrfally to be a phrafe at once' very exprcffivc, 
and of very difficult interpretation^: at leaft, not 
very capable to be explained without circumlo- 
cution. What objedion can we make to that 
fingle word, elegant ? which excludes the glare 
. and multiplicity of ornaments on one fide, as 
much as it does dirt and* rufticity on the other. 

The French ufe the word naive in fuch a 
fenfe as to be explanable by bo Engliih word; 

unlefs 
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unlefs we will fubmit to reftrain ourfelves in the 
application of the word fentimental. It means 
the language of paffion, or the heart ; in oppo- 
fitipn to the language of refleftion, and the 
head. 

The moft frequent miftake that is made, 
feems to be that of the means for the end: 
Thus riches for happinefs, and thus learning 
for fenfe. The former of thefe is hourly ob- 
fenrable: And as to the latter, niethinks this 
age affords frequent and furprizing inftances. 

It is with real concern, that I obferve many 
perfons of tri;e pqetifal genius, wdeavouring to 
quench their native fire, that they may exhibit 
learning without a fingle fpark of it. Nor is it 
uncommon to fee an author tranflate a book, when 
With half the pains he could write a better ; but 
the tranflation favours more of learning, and 
gives room for notes which exhibit more. 

Learning, like money, may be of fo bafe a 

« 

coin, as to be utterly void of ufe ; or, if fterling, 
may require good management, to make it fcrvc- 
the purpofes of fenfe or happinefs. 

When a nobleman has once conferred any 
great favor on his ipfcrior, he QUght thenceforth 

to 
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to confider that his requefts, his advice, and evea 
his intimations become commands; and to pn> 
pofc matters with the utmpft tendemefs. The 
peribn whom he obliges has otherwife lod his 
freedom. 

^ Hac ego fi compellar imagine, cunAa refigno: 
** Nee fomnum plebis laudo fatur altilium j ncc 
^ Otia divitiis Arabum Uberrima muto." 

The amiable and the fevere, Mr. Barke's 
fublimeand beautiful, by different proportions 
are mixed in every charafter. Accordingly as 
cither is predominant, men imprint the paffions of 
love or fear. The beft punch depends on a pro* 
per mixture of fugar and lemon. 



O N 
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ON MEN AND MANNER.S. 
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% 

THERE are many perfons acquire to 
themfdves a charaSer of infiilcerity, from 
what is in truth mere inconftancy. And there 
are perfohs of warm, but changeable paffions ; 
perhaps the fincereft of any in the very inftant 
they make profeiEon, but the very leaft to be 
depended on through the fliort duration of all 
extremes. It has often puzzled me, on this ac* 
count, to afcertain the charafter of lady Luxbo- 
Tough; yet whatever were her principles, I efteem 
lord Bolingbroke's to have been the fame. She 
feemed in all refpeAs the female lord Bolingbroke. 

The principal, if not the only, difference be- 
twixt honefty and honor, feems to lie in their 
different motives. The objeft of the latter be- 
ing reputation ; and, of rhe former, duty. . 

It is the greatefl comfort to the poor, whofe 
ignorance often inclines them to an ill-grounded 
envy; that the rich muit die a$ well as them- 
felvcs. 
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The tommon people call wit, mirth; and 
fancy, folly ; fanciful and folliful, they ufe in- 
difcriminatcly. It feems^to flow from hence, that 
they confider liidney as of more importance, than 
the perfons who pdflefs it } and that no conduft 
IS wife^ beiide what has a tendency to enrich 

One fliould not deftroy an infeft, one fhould 
not quarrel with a dog, without a reafon fuf- 
ficient to vindicate one, through all the courts of 
morality. 

The trouble occafioned by want of a fervant, 
is fo much lefs than the plague of a bad one, as 
it is lefs painful to clean a pair of ihoes than un^ 
dergo an excefs of angen 



The fund of fenCble difcourfe is limited; that 
of j eft and badinerie is infinite* In many com- 
]panies then, where nothing is to be learnt, it were, 
perhaps, better to get upon the familiar footing ; 
To give and take in the way of raillery. 

When a wife or miftrcfs lives as in a jail, 
the perfon that confines her lives the life of a 
jailer. 

There 



] 
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There feems fome analogy betwixt a pcrfim's 
manner in every aftion of his life* 

Lady Luxborough's hand*writing -teas^ at thd 
fame timei delicate and mafculine^ Her features, 
her air, her underftanding, her motions, and hcf 

fcntiments, were the fkme. Mr. W in the 

farfie refpefts, delicate, but not mafcufine* Mn 

C rather more delicate than mafculfne. 

Mf; J— *^ — '-A. rather ihore tftafculihe than delicate* 
And this, in regard to the three laft, extends to 
their drawing, verfification, &c, &c. &c. 

fticiiEs deferve the attention of young perfons 
rather than old ones ; though the practice is other* 
wife. 

To confume one's time and fortune at once, 
Without pleafure, recomperice, or figure, is like 
pouring forth one's fpirits, rather in phlebotomy^ 
ihati enjoyment* 

Parents are generally partial to great viva- 
city in their children, and are apt to be more or 
lefs fond of them in proportion to it. Perhaps 
there cannot be a fymptom lefs expreifive of 

future 
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foture judgment and folidity. It feems thorough- 
ly to preclude not only depth of penetration, but 
alfo delicacy of fentiment Neither does itfcem 
any way confiftent with a fenfibility ©f pleafure, 
notwithltanding all external appearances. It is 
a mere greyhound puppy in a warren, that runs 
at all truths, and at all forts of pleafure; but 
does not allow itfelf time to be fuccefsful in fe- 
curing any. It is a bufy bee, whofe whole time 
paffes away in mere flight from flower to flower ; 

withgut refting upon . any, a fufficient time to 
gather honey. 

The queen of Sweden declared, ** flie did not 
•* love men as men ; but merely becaufe they 
** were not women.'^ What a fpirited piece of 
fatyr! 

Ik mixed converfation, or amongfl perfons of 
no great knowledge, one indulges onefelf in dif- 
courfe that is neither ingenious nor fignificant. 
Vapid frivolous chit-chat ferves to pafs*away the 
time. But corked up again in retirement, wc 
recover our wonted ftrength, fpirit, and flavour. 

Tjt^E making prefents to a lady one addrefles, 
is like throwing armour into an' enemy's camp, 
with a refolution to recover it. 

Vol. II. T He 



I 

»^ 

> / 

; 

< He that Vtci a-bed afi a funmifeT's morning', 
Icfcs the chief plcaftnrc of the dajr : He that giY«> 
up his youth fa indoietice, tindergoes a \cl[% oE iher 
lame kind 



Spleen: is often littir elfe th»obftn»flbf per-^ 

^iration* . 

Th£ regard^ men externally profeft for their 
feperiors, is ofteiKimes rewarded— in the mao^ 
ner k defervesr 

M£ THINKS all men (houM meet ^th arefyeft^^ 
due to as high a charaAer as- they can ad be« 

ft 

€omingIy» 

SniifriNG characters' are not always t^e moft 
agreeable ones^ The mild radiance of an eme-^ 
raid 16 by no mea^ns^ lefs pleafing, thaD the glarq^ 
of a rubyr 

Mankind foSers more by the conflid of con« 
trary pailioRS, than that of pai&on and reafon s 
Yet, perhaps, the trued way to q|aench one paf' 
£ion k to kindle up aoQiher. 

■ 

fRVBlVg 
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Prudbiit men fhould lock up their motives, 
giving d&ly their intimates a key* 

The country cfijuire limits his ambition to ^ 
pre-eminence in the knovs^ledge of horfcs ; that 
is, of an animal that may convey him with eafe, 
credit, and fafety, the little journeys he has to 
go. The philofopher direfls his ambition to 
fome Well*grounded fcience, which may, with the 
fame credit, cafe, and fafety, tranfport hixn 
through every ftagc of being 2 So that he may 
Hot be overthrown by paffion, nor trailed infi-' 
pidly along by apathy. 

Tom Tweecfle played a good fiddle ; but, no* 
thing fatisfied With the inconfiderable appellation 
of a fidler, dropped the prance, and is now no 
chara6ler. 

The beft time to frame an anfwer to the 
letters of a friend, is the moment you receive 
them. Then the warmth of friendfliip, and the 
intelligence received, moft forcibly co-opcratc. . 

The philofophers and antient fages, who de*. 
claimed againft the vanity of all external ad- 
vantages, feem in an equal degree to have coun* 

T 2 tenanted 
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tenanced and authorized the mental ones, or they 
would condemn their own example. ^ •* 

Superiority in wit is more frequently the 

caufe of vanity than fuperiority of judgment ; as 

the perfon that wears an ornamental fword^ is; 

ever more vain than he that wears an ufeful 

one. > 

* 

The perfon Whd has a fuperiority In wit if 
enabled, by the means of it, to fee his fuperiority;. 
Hence a deference expeded, and offence takeui^ 
up6n the failure. Add to this that wit,confidered. 
as fancy, renders ail the pai^ons more fenfible ; the 
love of fame more remarkably fo; and you havd 
fome fort of rcafon for the revenge taken by 
wits upon thofe who negleft thetiu 

Ik the quarrels oiF our friends. It is incum- 
bent on us to take a part — . In the quarrels oF 
mere acguaincance> it is ueedlefs, and perhaps 
impertinent. 

V 

' When I have purchafed aught by way cf 

mere amufement, your refleftiori . upon the coft 

not only intimates the bargain I have made to be 

a bad one> but tends to make it fo. 
• 

'Hab 
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* Had I the money thofi^paintings coft, fays 

* Torpor, methinks I .would have cjifcovcred 
' fome better method of difpofing of it.' " And 

* in what would you have expended it ?'' * I 

* would buy fome fine horfcs/ " But you hav^ 
^ already what anfwer your purpofe P* * Yes, 
*"^but I have a particular fancy for a fine horfe,' 
** Arid have not I, who bought thefe piftures, 
" the fame argument on my fide V^ The truth is, 
he who extols his own amufemcnts, and condemns 
another perfon's, unlefs he does it as they bear 
relation to virtue or vice, will at all times find 
himfelf at a lo^ fpr an argument. 

People of real genius have ftrong pafljons; 
people of ftrong paffions, have great partiali- 
tf es ; fuch as Mr. Pope for Lord Bolingbroke, &c. 
Perfons of flow parts have languid paffions, 
and perfoHS* of hmguid paffions feave little par- 
tiality. They neither love, . nor hate, nor look, 
nor move, with the energy of a man of fenfe. 
The faults of the former ftiould be .ballanced 
with their excellencies ; and the blameleffnefs of 
the latter fliould be weighed with theic infigni- 
fi^ancy. Happinefs and virtue are, perhaps, 
i T 3 genC' 
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generally difpenfed with more equality tban we 



are aware^. 



Extreme vols^Ie and fprightly tempers fecm 
inconfiftent with any great enjoyment* There 
is too much time walled in the mere tranfition 
from 9ne objefl: to another. No room for thofc 
deep impreilions which are made alone by the 
duration oF an idea ; and are quite requilite to 
any ftrong fenfation, either of pleafure, or of 
pain. The bee to coUeft honey, or the fpider 
to gather poyfon, muft abide fomc time upon 
the weed or flower. They whofe fluids are mere 
fal volatile, feem rather chearful than happy 
mcn^ The temper above defcribed is oftener 
the lot of wits, than ctf perfons of great abi-* 
lilies. 

There are no perfons more iollicitous about 
the prefervation of rank, than thofe who have 
no rank at a|l. Obfcrve the hpmours of a 
country chrifloiing ; and you will find no court 
in Ghriftendom fo ceremonious, 9s the q\iality of 
Brentford. 

Criticks will fometimcs prefer the faulty 
"Rate of a compolition to the improved one, 

through 
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€hroQgh mere penrerfcnefs : In like manner fome 
will extol a peribn's paft cccdnd^ to depreciate 
4bi$ prefent Thefe are fame of the numeroui 
ibJfts, and m9chiaati£«fi» of esry; 

Tri:es affi»rd m xht advantage of &ade in 
furnmer, as well as fiiel ja winter ; as the £tme 
virtue allays the fervor of intemperate paffion^ 
in oar ]rauth» and ferv^ to comfort and keep w 
irarm anud the rigours of old agc» 

The term Indccifion, in a man'? charafter, im- 
plies an idea very nicely different from that pf Ir* 
refolution; yet it has a tendency to produce it; 
and, like that, has often it's original in e%effivo 
delicacy and refinenxent; 

Persoks of prou4 yet abjeS: fpirits will dc- 
"fpife you for thofe diftrefles, for which the ge- 
Kierou$ mind will pity, md endeavor to befriend 
you. A him:, to whom only you (hould dilclofe^ 
and from whom you Chould conceal thenu Yet^ 
perhaps, in general, it may be prudent to con* 
iioeal th.ei9 i^m pedbns of an oppofite^ party« 



T ^ The 
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r The {acrificing of our aoger t^ our intereft ^s 
oftentimes no more, than the exchange of a pain* 
ful paifion for a pleafurable. 

/ There are not five in fiyo hundred that pity, 
but, at the f;ime time alfo defpife ; a reafon that 
you ftiould be cautious to whom and where you 
<;omplain» The furtheft a prudent man ihould 
proceed, in general, is to laugh at fome of his 
own foibles ; when this may be a means of re- 
moving envy from the more important parts of 
his charaften 

• 

Effeminacy of appearance, and an exiceffiye 
attention to the minuter parts of drefs, is, I be- 
lieve, properly, in the general run, efteemed a 
.fymptom of irrefolution. But,, yet, inftan^res are 
.feen to abound in. the French nation to the con- 
; trary. And in our own, that of Lord Mark Kerr 
, was an inflance equal to a thoufand- A fnuff-box 
^ hinge, rendered invifible, was an objeft on which 
his happinefs appeared to turn ; whifh, how- 
ever, might be clouded by a fpeck of dirt» or 
wounded by a hole in the heel of his {locking. 
Yet this man's intrepidity was (hewn beyond all 
- 4 contra* 
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contradiaion; What Ihall we fay thein of Mr! 
:„ of manners very delicate, yet poifeffed of 
a poetical vein fraught with the nobleft and 
fublimcft images, and of a nrind remarkably 
well ftored with the more mafculine parts of 
learning ?— Here, perhaps, we muft remain in 
fufjpencc-^For thoogh tallc does not imply man- 
ners, fo neither does it preclude them : Or what 
hinders, that a man Ihould feel that fame deli- 
cacy in regard to real honor, which he does in 
regard to drefs ? 

If beneficence be not in a perfon's will, what 
imports it to mankind, that it is ever fo much 
in his power ? And yet we fee bow much more 
regard is generally paid to a worthlefs man of 
forune, than to the moll benevolent beggar that 
e^er uttered an ineifeftual bleffing. It is all agree- 
able to Mn Burke's Thefis, that the formidable 
idea of power aflFefls more deeply than the mod 
beautiful > image we can conceive of moral 
virtue. 

A PEjisoN that IS not merely ftupid, is natu- 
rally under the influence of the acute paflions, or 
the flow — The principle of revenge is meant for 
tl]^e fecurity of t^e individual} and fuppofing a 

perfon 
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pcrfom has not courage to put it uni])ediatcl7 mtti 
pra^e, he commonljr ftrifos to siaJce iumkli 
remarkable for the perfevera&ce of his refeot* 
9ietit» Both thefe have tbe fame motire toim^ 
prdsr a dread upon cmr enemies ^ iojiaring vs 
ibr the Aititre: And tfaoagh tltt vorldberaore 
iQcfiaed to fator the raih tlian the phkgmatklc 
enemy, it is hard to fay which of the two has 
gtren rife to :ipore difmal omfequences «>-. The 
reaibn of this par ti^ty may be dedticed frcm 
the fame origiaal, as the preference thai is gi^ea 
to down-right impudence, before hypocrify. To 
be cheated into an iU-pIaced efteem, or to be un* 
dermined by cbmiealed malignity, difcorers a 
contempt for Our underftandihg^ and leflens the 
idea we entertain of it ourfelrcs. They hurt 
our pride more than <^en Tiolence, or undif» 
gutfed impudence; 

KiKG James the Firft* willing to tnToItc the 
regal power in myftery, that like natural objeflJB 
it might appear greater through the fog, dc» 
clared it prefumption for a fubjefl: to fay, ** what 
^ a king might do in the fullncfs of his power.** 
-^This was abfiird ; but it feems prefomption in 
a man of the world, to fay what means ^ nan 
of genius may thwk inftnaneatal to his bappi« 

nefs. 
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M& W--^"— ofed to fay, it **as prefuni^ptaoa 
for him, to make coi^ediires on die occafioau A 
perfon of refitiesient feeins to have his pleafurts 
diftiii£): from the common nia of mea ; what the 
wxrldc&Ui important^ is to him tvliolly £nTdoti8 ; 
and what the yroM efteems ^?id(Nis» feems e(» 
femiai to his tranqniliitf • 

The apparatus t^ a fiincral among the middle 
tank of people, and fomctimcs among the great, 
has one effeft fhat is not frivolous. It in fome 
meafure difBpates and draws df the attention from 
the main objeft of concern. Weaker minds find 
a fort of relief in being compelled to give direc-* 
tions about the manner of interment : And the 
grave folcmnity of the hcarfe, plumes, and 
escutcheons, though they add to the force of 
(error, dimim(h that of iknple grii^ft 

The^e are fome people whom you cannot re* 
gard, though they feem deiirous to oblige you : 
Nay, even though they do you a£hial fervices. 
This is the cafe wherever their iemimenis are 
too widely different from your own. Thus a 
perfon truly avaricious can never make himfelf 
truly agreeable to one eiiamoured with the arti 
I and 
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sod fdences. A perfon of exquifite fenfiblfit^ 
and tendernefs can never be truly pleafed with 
another of no feelings; who can fee the moil: 
intimate of his friends or kindred expire without 
any greater pain than if he beheld a pitcher 
broken. Thefe, properly fpeaking, can be faid 
to feel nothing but the. point of a fwcwrd; and 
one could more eafily pardon them, if this apathy 
were the * eflfcd of -philofophy, and not want of 
thought. But what I would inculcate, is, with 
tempers thus different one ihouid never attempt 
any clofe coimexion. 

** Lupis & agnis quanta fortito obtigit, 
*^ Tecum mihi difcordia eft.'* 

Yet it may be a pdint of prudence to (hew them 
civility, and allow a tpleratiqn to tljeir various 
propenfities. •^To converfe much with them would 
not only be painful, but tend to injure your own 
difpofition: And tp aim at obtaining their ap- 
plaufe, would only make your c|iarafter in- 
confiftent. 

There are fome people who find a gloomy 
kind of pleafurc in glouting, which could hardly 
be encreafed by the fatisf aftion of having thair 
m&i^ granted. This is^ feemingly^ abpd cfaa* 

rafter, 
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rlfler, and yet often conneAed with a fenfe o£ 
honor, of confdous merit, with warm gratitude, 
great iinceritj, and many other valuable qua-, 
litics, , , 

* • w 

There is a degree of underftanding in women 
fnth which one not only ought to be contented, 
but abfolutely pl6afed. — One would not, in them, 
require the unfathomable abyfs. 

The worft confequence of gratifying our paf- 
0pns in regard to objefts, of an indiiFerent na- 
ture, is, that it caiifes them to proceed witl| 
greater violence towards other and other objefts; 
' and fo ad infinitum* I wifh, for my pocket, an 
elegant etui ; and gold to remove the paiii of wifli- 
ing, and partake the pleafure of cnj oyment. I would 
part with the purclufe-money, for which I have 
lefs regard; but the gratification of this wilh 
jRTould generate fifty others, that would be ruinous. 
See Epiftetus ; who, therefore, advifes to refill 
the firft. 

Virtue and agreeablenefs are, I fear, too 
^often feparated ; that is, externals aflSrft and 
r4captivate rfie fancy, . where internal worth is 

wanting 
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wantmgy to engage tad attach one's rt2&m-^A' 
moft perplexing drcumibuice ; aiid lia vrfaere 
more remarkable^ than when we fee a wifo 
man totally enflared by the beauqr of a peribn 
he defpifes. 

I KHow not wither enereaUng yeart do no^ 
catife one to eftee'm fewer people^ and to bear 
with more« 

C^uERE, whether frlendfliip for the ftx 
do not tend to leflen the fenfual appetite ; and 
trice verfl* 

1 THINK I never knew an inftance of great 

■ 

quickncfs of parts being joined with great fo- 
lidity. The mod: rapid rivers are feldom or never 
deep. 



i 



To be at once arake, and to^ory in the chi^ 
tzSttr, difcovers at the fame time a bad difpofiti<M|r 
and a bad tafte* 

There are perfons who Aide infenfibly into an 
habit of coocradi£tion« Their itft end«a?or, upoir 

heajTingf 
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hearing aught affertcd, is to difcover whctein 
it may be jf^tifibly difpmed* This, they ima* 
gine, giYCd an air of great fagacity j and if they 
can nungle a jeft ^th contradi^on, think they 
difplay great fnper iority. One &otild be cantious 
againft the advances of this kind of propenfity, 
whkh kfes ns friends, in a matter generally o^ 
to co&feqaence< 

The fblKdtude of peers to preferve, or to 
exalt, their rank, is efleemed no other than a 
manly and becoming ambitioiL The care of 
commoners on the fame^fubjef^ is deemed either 
vanity, formality,, or pride. 

An income for life only feems the beft cat- 
Culated for the circumftances and iituation of 
mortal man : The farther property in an eftatc 
encreafes the difficulty of difengaging our af-* 
fe£tions from this world, and of thinking in the 
manner we ought to think of a fyitem from 
which we muft be entirely feparated^ 

^ I truft that finking fimd, my life*'' 

Po^c« 

SUHFRIZS 
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Surprize quickens enjoyment, and expe£bitios 
baniihes furprize; this is thefunple reafon, why 
few pleafures, that have engroffed our attention 
previoufly, ever anfwer our ideas of them. Add 
to this> that imaginati6n is a great magnifier, and 
caufes the hopes we conceive to grow too large 
for their obj eft —Thus expeftation does not only 
dcftroy the advantage of furprize, and fo flattens 
pleafure ; but makes us hope for an imaginary 
addition, which gives the pain of difappoint- 
ment* 



ON 
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ON RELIGION. 

IF pcopk Were to bawl out, ** God for ever ! 
" Huzza !'* (which is a ftiark of refpeft to kings, 
upon any event that is defcrving of national 
gratitude) why were not this equivalent to a 
regular thankfgiving ? At leaft zealots and de- 
votees, who are fuch mighty advocates for the 
fervor of devotion, fhould prefer it, as what is 
generally more fincere and unaffefted. / 

II. 

Perhaps we fhould not pray to God "to 
•• keep us ftcdfaft in any faith j" but condi- 
tionally, that it be a right one. 

m. 

When a tree is falling, I havefeen the labo- 
ters, by a trivial jerk with a rope, throw it upon 
the fpot where they would wifti it fhould lie. Di- 
vines, underflanding this text too literally, pre- 
. tend by a little interpofition in the article of 
death, to regulate a perfon's everlafting happi- 
nefs. I fancy the allufion will hardly counte- 
nance their prefumption. 

Vol. IL U When 
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When misfortunes happen to fuch as diflent 
from us in matters of religion, we call them 
judgments : When to thofe of our own feft, we 
call them tryals : When to perfons neither way 
diftinguilhed, we aire ccMitent to imputfe them to 
the fettled courfe of things, 

Is regard to church-mtifick, if a man csumdt 
be faid to be merry or good-humored when he 
is tickled till he^laughs, why fhould he be efteem* 
ed devout or pious when he is tweedled into zeal 
by the drone pipe of an organ ?-— In anfwcr to 
this it may be faid, that if fuch an elevation of 
the fpirits be not meritorious, be not devotion, 
yet it is attended with good confequences ; as it 
leaves a good impreiSon upon the mind favorable 
to virtue and- a religious life. 

The rich mian, adjoining to his country-feat, 
crefts a chapel, as he pretends, to God Almighty, 
but, in truth, to his own vain-glory ; fumifhes it 
with luxurious conveniences, for prayers that 
will be never faid. The poor man kneels by 
his bed-fide, and goes to Heaven before hinu 

I AHOULO 
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I SHOULD think a clergyman might diftinguifli 
himfelf by compofing a fett of fermons upon the 
ordinary virtues extolled in claffic writers, in- 
troducing the ornamental flourilhes of Horace, 
Juvenal, &c. 

1. Against family-pride might be taken from 
Juvenal's Stemmata quid faciunt, Horace's Non 
quia Moecenas, and Marius's fpeech in Salluft. 
The text "Is not this Jofeph the capenter's fon ? '* 

I 

2. A SERMON upon the advantages of compe- 
tency, contentment, and rural life, might be 
abundantly embellifhed from the clafficks, and 
would be both grateful and ferviceable to the 
common people : As the chief paffion from which 
they fuffer is envy, I believe, mifplaced. 

3. Another might be calcplated for each 
feafon of the year : Illuftrating the wifdom, the 
power, and the benevolence of Providence — ^How 
idle to -forego fuch fair and peaceable fubjefts, 
for the fake of widening the bi^each betwixt 
grace and works, predeftination and eleftion ; ^ 
folving the revelations ; or afcertaining the pre- 
cife nature of Urim and Thummim ? • 
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It is a Commdn argument amongft divlfles, lit 
the behalf of a religious life, that a contfaty 
behaviour has fuch confequences when we come 
to die. It is indeed true, but feems an argument 

^of a fubordinate kind : The article of death is 
more frequently of fhort duration. Is it not a 
ftronger perluafive, that virtue makes tts happy 
daily, and removes the fear of death from our 

• lives antecedently, than that it fmooths the pil- 
low of a death-bed ? 

It is a queftion whether the remaining fuper- 
ftitions among the vulgar of the Englilh aatioa 
ought wholly to be removed. The notion of a 
ghoft's appearance for the difcovery of murder, 
or any .flagrant aft of injuftice ; " that what is 
** got over the devil's back will be fpent under his 
" belly ; " " that cards are the devil's books," &c 

If there be numbers of people that murder 
and devour their fpecies ; that have contradiftory 
notions of beauty ; that have deemed it merito- 
rious to offer up human facrifices ; to leave their 
parents in deferts of wild beafts ; to expoft their 
offspring as foon as born, &c. &c. there fhould 
feem to be no univerfal moral fenfe ; and of 
confequence, none. 

It' 
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It is not now, " Wc have fecn his ftar in the 
** e^/' bm ** We have feen the ftar on his 
" breaft, and are come to worfliip him.'* 

It is faid, and I believe juftly enough, that 
crimes appear lefs heinous to a perfon that is 
about committing them, than to his confcience 
afterwards. Is then the crime to be imputed to 
him in the degree he forefaw it, or in that he re- 
flefts upon , it ? Perhaps the one and the other 
may incline towards an extreme. 

The word Religio amongft the Romans, and 
the word Church among the Chriftians, feem ' to 
have more interpretations than almoft any other, 
^ Mains procidit, ea religione moti/' — Livy, p, 
1 150. vol. n, here religion feems to mean pro- 
digy — ^ Si quis tale facrum folenne duceret, nee 
** fe . fine religione & piaculo id omittere poffe.'' 
Livy 1157. here it feemingly means impiety: 
** Piaculum" being fuch an offence as required 
expiatory facrifices. 

^ Tantum religio potuit fuaderc malorum.'* 

here it means fuperftition, as it does often in 
jLucrctius. 

U 3 The 
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The pope's wanton excommunications ; his ca- 
pricious pardon of his fins ; his enormous indul- 
gences, and other particulars of like nature^ 
fhew that (whatever religions may praftice cru- 
elty) it is peculiarly the church that makes a jell 
of God Almighty. 

The word church has thefe different fenfes. 

1. A SETT of people ordained to aflift at 
divine fervice. • 

« 

2. The members of a certain religious profeffion^ 

including clergy and laity. 

3. A LARGE piece of building dedicated to the 
fervice of God, and furnifhed with proper con-- 
veniences for thofe who meet to worlhip him, 

4. A BODY qf people who too frequently 
liarrafs and infeft the laity according to law, and 
who conceal their real names under that of a 
fpiritual court. 

How ready have all nations been, after 
having allowed a proper portion of laud and 
praife to their own abilities, to attribute 
their fuccefs in war to the peculiar favor of a 
juft Providence ! Perhaps this conftruftion, as it 
is- often applyed, argues, more of prefumption 

than 
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than gratitude. In the firft place, fuch is the 
partiality of the humatf heart, that, perhaps, 
two hoftile nations may alike rely upon the 
juftice of their caufe ; and which of the two has ^ 
the better claim to it, none but Providence can itfelf 
difcover. In the next, it fliould be'obferved, 
that fucccfs by no means demonftrates juftice. 
Again, we muft not wholly forget to confider, ^ 
that fuccefs may be no more than a means of 
deftruftion. And laftly, fuppofing fuccefs to be 
really and abfolu^ly good, do we find that 
individuals are always favored with it in pro- 
portion to their defert ; and if not individuals, 
why muft we then fuppofe it to be the uniform 
recompence of fociety ? 

It is often given as a reafon why it is incum- 
bent on Gk)d Almighty's juftice, to punifti or rer 
ward focieties, in this world, becaufe, hereafter, 
they cannot be puniflied or rewarded on account 
of their diffolution. It is, indeed, true that hu- 
man vengeance mult aft frequently in the grofs ; 
and whenever a government declares war againft 
a foreign fociety, or finds it needful to chaftife 
any part of it's own, muft of neceffity involve 
fome innocent individuals, with the guilty. But ] 

it does not appear fo evident, that an omnifcient 
smd omnipotent Being, who know? the fecrets of 

U 4 all 
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all hearts, and is able to make a diftin£^ion in 
his punifliments, will judge his unhappy creatures 
by thefb indifcriminate and imperfed): laws. 

Societies then are to be confidered as the 
cafual or arbitrary alTortments of human infti- 
tution. To fuppofe that God Almighty will, by 
mestns of punilhments, often called judgment?, 
deflroy them promifcuoufly, i$ to fuppofe that 
he will regulate his government according to the 
cabals of human wifdom. I mean to be under- 
flood here, with regard to what are called judg- 
ment?, or, in other words, prsetcrnatural inter- 
pofitions of Providence. In a natural way, the 
conftitution of the univerfe requires, that the 
good muft often fuffer with the bad part of 
fociety. But in regard to judgments upon whole 
bodies (which we have days appointed to depre- 
cate) let us introduce ^ cafe, which may ferve 
to illuftrate th^ improbability. 

Societies, I fuppofe then, are not divine but 
human bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quantity of 
fand and gunpowder ; then parcel out the com- 
pofition into different heaps, and apply fire to 
them feparatdy. The fire, it is Very obvious, 

wouW 
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would take no notice of the bundles ; would by no 
means tonfume, here and there, a bundle in the 
grofs, but would affeft that part of every por-' 
tion that was combuftible^ 

* r 

It may fpecioufly enough be faid, what greater 
injuftice is it to punUh a fociety promifcuoufly, 
than to involve an innocent fon in the puniih* 
ment due to a finful father ? To this I anfwer, 
the natural fyftem (which we need not doubt, 
upon the whole, is right) occafions both the good 
and bad to fuffer many times indifcriminately. 
]^ut they go much fijrther — They fay God, as 
it were, interferes in oppofition.to the fettled 
courfe of things to punifh, and include focieties 
in one promifcuous vengeance. Were he to ia- 
flift extraordinary punifliments diftinft from thofc 
which fin entails upon us, he furely would not 
regulate them by mere human affortments, but 
would make the jufter diftinftion of good and 
^yil individuals. 

NjsiTHEk do I fee why it is.fo neceffary, that 
focieties, either here or hereafter, flipuld be 
puniihcd as focieties. ^ The foul that finneth, 

^ it lliall die/' 

» 

IIow 
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How happy may a lord bi&op render a pea-^ 
lant at the hour of death by beftowing on him 
his bleffingy and giving him aflurance of faha-^ 
tkm ? It is the fame with regard to religious 
opixttons in generaL They may be ' confirmed 
and eftabli(hed to their hearts content, becaufe 
they affem knpiicidiy to the c^inions of men who» 
they thinks Ihonld know. A perfon of dtftiiH 
guiihed parts and learning has no fuch advan* 
tages. Frieiullefs> waTering, folitary, and, through 
his very fituatioo^ incapable of much afiftance ; 
If the ruftick's tenor of be|iaTior approach nearer 
to the brutes^ he alio appears to approach nearer 
to their happineik 

You pray for happineis — Confider the finuu 
tion or difpofition of your mind at the time» and 
you will find it naturally tends to produce ic 

In travelling one contrives to allow day-light 
for the worfe part of the road. !But in life, how 
hard is it, that every unhappinefs feems united 
toM^ards the clofe of our journey ! Pain, fatigue, 
and want of fpiritsj when fpirits are more im- 
mediately neceffary to our fupport; of which 
nothing can fuj^ply the place befide religion and 

philofophy. 
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philofbphy. But then the foundation muft be 
laid in meditation and enquiry ; at an|unmole{led 
feafon, when our faculties are ftrong and vigo-. 
rous ; or the tempeft will raoft probably throw 
down the fuperftru&urc. 

How is a man faid to be guilty of incredulity ? 
Are there not fizes of nnderftahdings adapted to 
the difierent forts, and as it were iizes of nar-* 
rations* 

Conscience is adfcitltious ; I mean influenced 
by conviftion, which may be well or ill-grounded ; 
therefore no certain teft of truth ; but at tnoft 
times a yery faiAful and a very prudent ad- 
Xnonitor. 

The attraftiott of bodies, and focial affc^on of 
Dainds, Teem in many refpefts analogous. 

Attractions of either kind are lefs per- 
fpicuous, and lefs perceptible through a variety 
of counter-attraftions that diminiih tTieir efFeft. 
Were two perfons to meet in Ifpahan, though 
quite ftrangcrs to each other here, would tliey 
not go near to feel a kind of friendftiip, on the 
fingle fgore of their being Englifhmen? Would 

4 - they 
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they not pafs a chearful evening together over 
rice and Iherbctt ?— In like manner, ftippofe two 
or three cotemporarics only, to meet on the fur- 
face of the globe amid myriad$ of perfons of all 
other ages whatfoever, would they not tlifcover a 
mutual tendernefs, even though they had been 
enemies when living. What then remains, but 
that we revive the memory of fuch relations 
now, ii^ order to quicken our benevolence ? That 
we are all country-men is a confideration that is more 
c(xnmonly inculcated, and limits our benevolence to 
a iinaller number alfo. That We are cotempora-^ 
ries, and perfons whom future hiitory (hall unit^ 
who, great part of us, however imperceptibly, 
receive wd confer reciprocal befxefits; ; this, ^th 
every other circumftance that tends to hcigthen 
our philanthropy, fhould be brought to mind as 
much as poflible, during our abode upon earth* 
Hereafter it may be juft, and requiiite, to con^- 
prehend all ages of mankind. 

The beft notion we can conceive of God, may 
be^ that he i$ to the creation what the foul is to 
thebpdy, 

•— ^ Dcus eft quodcunque vides, ubicunque 
. • moveris,^* 

What 
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What is man, while we reflcft upon a Deky, 
whofe vefjr words are works; and all whofe 
works are wonders! 

Prayer is not ufed to inform, for God is ora- 
nifcient: Not to move compaflion, for God is 
without paffions : Not to (hew our gratitude, for 
God knows our hearts. May not a man, that 
has true notions, be a pious man though he be 
filent ? 

To honor God is to conceive right notions of 
him, fays fome antient that I have forgot. 

I KNOW not how Mr. Pope's affertion Fs con- 
fiftent with the fcheme of a particular Provi- 
dence : 

— ^ " The Almighty caufe 

" Afts not by partial, but by general laws.'* 

What one underftands by a general Provi- 
dence is that attention of the Almighty to the 
works of his Creation, by which they purfue 
their original courfe, without deviating into fuch 
cccentrick motions as muft immediately tend to 
the deftruftion of it. Thus a philofopher is 

enabled 
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enabled to foretell eclipfes with preciflon ; and a 
ft(Mie thrown upward, dr<^s uniformly to the 
ground. Thus, an injury awakes refentment ; and 
a good office endears to us our benefaftor. 
And it feems no unworthy idea of omnipotence, 
perhaps^ to fuppofe he at firft conftituted a fyftem, 
that flood in no need either of his counter-aaing 
or {ufpepding the firft laws of motion. 

But after all, the mind remains ; and we can 

f. 

(hew it to be cither impoffible, or improbable, 
that God direfts the will ? Now whether the di- 
irine Being occafions a ruin to fall miraculoufly, 
or in direft oppofition to the ordinary laws of 
nature, upon the head of Chartres — or whether 
he inclines Chartres to go near a wall whofe 
center of gravity is unfupported, makes no ma- 
terial difference. 
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O N T A S T E. 

I Believe that, generally fpcaking, pcrfons 
eminent in one branch of tafte, have the 
principles of the reft j and to try this, I have 
often follicited a itranger to hum a tune, and 
have feldom failed of fuccefs. This, however, 
does not extend to talents beyond the fphere of 
tafte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, when 
he fancied himfelf bom. to command a troop of 
horfe. 

• 

Mankind, in general, may be" divided into 
pisrfons of underftanding, and perfons of g#nius ; 
€ach of which will admit of many fubordinatc 
degrees. By perfons of underftanding, I mean 
perfons of foudd judgment ; formed for mathe- 
matical deduftions, and clear argumentation. By 
perfons of genius, I*would charaAerize thofe in 
whom true and genuine fancy predominates; 
and this whether ailifted, or not, by culti- 
vation. 

I HAVE 
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I HAV£ thought that genius and judgment 
may* in fome refpe£ls, be reprefented by a 
liquid and a folid. The former i% generally 
fpeaking, remarkable for it's fenfibility, but 
then lofes it's impreffion foon : The latter is Icfe 
fufceptible of imprefHon, but retains it longer* 

Dividing the world into an hundred parts, 
I am apt to believe the calculation might be thus 
adjufled. 

Pedants •— — 15 

Perfons of common fenfe ■ 40 

Wits ■ . 15 

Fools ■ ■ ■ 15 

Perfons of a wild uncultivated tafte — 10 
Perfons of original tafte, improved by art 5 

Ther£ is hardly any thing fo uncommon, as a 
true native tafte improved by education. 

The obje£^ of tafte h corporeal beauty ; 
for though there is manifeftly a ra if^mov; a 
pulchrum, an honeftum, and decorum, in moral 
aftions ; and although a man of tafte that is not 
virtuous, commits a greater violence upon his 

ibntiments 
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fentiments than any other perfon; yet, in the 
ordinary courfe of fpeaking, a perfon is not 
termed a man of tafte, merely becaufe he is a 
man of virtue. 

All beauty may be divided into abfolute, and 
relative, and what is compounded of both. 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern Quixote 
infift upon the fuperiority of his idol or Dulcinea ; 
and, not content to pay his own tribute of ado- 
ration, demand that of others in favor of her ac- 
complilhments. Thofe of grave and fober fenfe 
cannot avoid wondering at a difference of opi- 
nionsj which are in truth fupported by no cri- 
terion. 

EvEJiY one, therefore, ought to fix fome m^a- 
fure of beauty, before he grows eloquent upon 
the fubjeft. 

Every thing feems to derive it's pretenfions 
to beauty, on account of its color, fmoothnefs, 
variety, uniformity, partial refcmblance to fome- 
thing elfe, proportion, or fuitablenefs to the 
end propofed, fome v corincxioh of ideas, or a 
mixture of all thefe. 

Vol. II. X As 
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As to the beauty of colors, their prefcnt 
cffeft feems in proportion to their impulfe ; and 
fcariet, were it not for habit, would aflfeft an 
Indian before all other colors. 

Resemblances wrought by art ; piftures, 
buftos, flatues, pleafe. 

Columns, proportioned to their incumbent 
weight ; but herein we fuppofe omogeneous ma- 
terials ; it is otherwife, in cafe we know that a. 
column is made of iron. 

Habit, herein, feems to have an influence 
to which we can affix no bounds, Suppofe the 
generality of mankind formed with a mouth from 
^*ar to ear, and that it were requifite in point of 
refpiration, would not the prefent make of mouths, 
have fubjefted a man to the name of Bocha 
chica ? 

It is probable, that a clown would require 
more color in his Chloe's face, than a courtier. 

We may fee daily the ftrange effe<5b of hztnt 
in refpefl: of fafliion. To what colors, or pro- 
portions, does it not reconcile us ! 

Conceit 
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Conceit is falfetafte; and very widely dif- 
ferent from no tafte at all. 

Beauty of perfon fliould, perhaps, be efti- 
mated according to the proportion it bears to 
fuch a make and features, as are mofl likely to 
produce the love of the oppofite fex. The look 
of dignity, the look of wifdom, the look of de- 
lifcacy and refinement feem, in fome meafurc, 
foreign. Perhaps the appearance of fenfibility 
may be one ingredient; and that of health, 
another. At leaft, a cadaverous countenance is 
the moll difgufting in the v^orid. 

I KNOW not, if one reafon of the different 
opinions concerning beauty, be not owing to 
felf-love. People are apt to form fome criterion, 
from their own perfons, or poffeflions. A tall 
perfon approves the look of a folio or oftavo : A 
fquare thick-fet man is more delighted with a 
quarto. This inftance, at leaft, may ferve to 
explain what I intend. 

I BELIEVE it fometimes happens that a perfon 
may have what the artifts call an ear and an 
eye, without tafte : For inftance, a man may fome- 
times have aquicknefs in diftinguifhing the fimi- 

X 2 litudc 
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litude or diflference of lines and founds, without 
any fkill to give the proper preference betwixt 
the combinations of them. 

Taste produces different effefts upon diflFerent 
complexions. It confifts, as I have often obferved^ 
in the appetite and the difcernment ; then moft 
properly fo called, when the.y are united in equal 
proportions. 

Where the difcernment is predominant, % 
perfon is pleafed with fewer objefts, and re- 
quires perfeftion in what he fees. Where the 
appetite prevails, he ' is fo much attached to 
beauty, that he feels a gratification in every 
degree, in which it is manifefted* I frankly own- 
myfelf to be of this latter clafs : I love painting 
and flatuary fo well, as to be not undelighted 
fv'ith moderate performances. 

The rcafon people vary, in their opinions of 
a portrait, I mean, with regard to the refemblance 
it bears to the original ; feems no other, than that 
they lay ftrefs on different features in the ori- 
ginal ; and this different ftrefs is ©wing to dif** 
fercnt complexions of mind. 
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People of little or no tafte commend a perfon 
for it's corpulency. I cannot fee, why an ex* 
crefcencc of belly, cheek, or cl^in, Ihould be 
deemed more beautiful than a wen on any other 
part of the body. Through a connexion of ideas, 
it may form the beauty of a pig or an ox. 

There feems a pretty exaft analogy between 
the objefts and the fenfes. Some tunes, fome 
taftes, fome vifible objefts, pleafe at firft, and 
that only ; others, only by degrees, and then long. 
— (Rafpberry-jelly — Green-tea — Alley-Croaker 
— ^Air in Ariadne — A Baron's Robe — and a Bi- 
Ihops Lawn). Perhaps fome of thefe inftances 
may be ill enough chofenj but the thing is 
p'ue. 

Tunes, with words, pleafe me the more in 
proportion as they approach nearer to the natu- 
ral accent of the words to which they are af- 
figned. Scotch tunes often end high: Their 
language does the fame. 

To how very great a degree, the appearance 
of health alone is beauty, I am not able to de- 
termine. I prefume the moft regular and well- 
propprtioned form of limbs and features is at 

X 3 the 
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the fame time the moft healthful one : The fitted 
to perform the funftions and operations of the 
body. If fo, a perfeftly healthful form, is a 
perfeftly beautiful form — Health is beauty, and 
the moft perfeft health is the moft perfeft beau- 
ty. To have recourfe to experience. The moft 
fickly and cadaverous countenance is the leaft 
provocative to love ; or rather the moft incon- 
fiftent with it. A florid look, to appear, beau* 
tiful, muft be the bloom of health, and not the 
glow of a fever. 

An obvious connexion may be traced betwixt 
moral and phyfical beauty ; the love pf fymmetry, 
and the love of virtue; an elegant tafte, and 
perfeft honefty. We may, we muft, rife from 
the love of natural to that of moral beauty : 
Such is the conclufion of Plato, and of my Lord 
Shaftsbury. 

Wherever there is a want of tafte, we ge- 
nerally obferve a love of money, and cunning : 
And whenever tafte prevails, a want of prudence, 
and an utter difregard to money. 

Taste (or a juft relifli of beauty) feems to 
diftinguifli us from the brute creation, as much 
^s imdleft, or reafon. We do not find that 

brutes 
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« 

brutes have any fenfation of this fort. A bull 
is goaded by the love of fex in general, with- 
out the leaft appearance of any diftinftion in 
favor of the more beautiful individual. Accord- 
ingly men, devoid of tafte, are in a great mea- 
fure indifferent as to make, complexion, feature ; 
and find a difference of fex fufficient to excite 
their paffion in all its fervor. It is not thus where 
there is a tafte for beauty, either accurate or 
erroneous. The perfon -of a good tafte, re- 
quires real beauty in the objeft of his paflion ; 
and the perfon of bad tafte, requires fomething 
which he fubftitutes in the place of beauty. 

Persons of tafte, it has been afferted, arc 
alfo the beft qualified to diftinguifti, and the 
moft prone to admire moral virtue : Nor does it 
invalidate this maxim, that their praftice does 
not correfpond. The power of afting virtuoufly 
depends in a great meafure upon withftanding 
a prefent, and perhaps fenfual, gratification, 
for the fake x of a more diftant, and intelleftual 
fatisfaftion. Now, as perfons of fine tafte are 
men of the ftrongeft fenfual appetites, it happen^ 
that in ballancing prefent and future, they are 
apt enough to allow an unreafonable advantage 
to the former. On the other hand, a more phleg- 

. U'4 matick 
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matick charafter may, with no greater felf-denial, 
allow the future, fairer play. But let us wave 
the merely fenfual indulgences ; and let us con- 
fider the man of tafte in regard to points of 
meum and tuum ; in regard to the virtues of for- 
givenefs ; in regard to charity, compaiEon, mu- 
nificence, and magnanimity ; and we cannot fail 
to vote his tafte the glorious triumph which it 
deferves* 

'There is a kind of counter-tafte, founded 
on furprize and curiofity, which maintains 
a fort of rivalihip with the true ; and may 
be expreffed by the name Concetto. Such is 
the fondnefs of fome perfons for a knife-haft 
made from the royal -oak, or a tobacco - 
ftopper from a mulberry-tree of Shakefpcar's 
ovm planting. It gratifies ah empty curiofity. 
Such is the cafual refemblance of Apollo, and 
the nine Mufes in a piece of agate ; a dog ex- 
preffed in feathers, or a wood-cock in mohair. 
They ferve to give furprize. But a juft fancy 
will no more efteem a pifture, becaufe it proves 
to be produced by fhells, than a writer would 
prefer a pen, becaufe a perfon made it with 
his toes* In all fuch cafes, difficulty Ihould not 
be allowed to give a cafting weight; nor a needle 

be 
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be confidered as a painter's inftrument, when he 
is fo much better furnifhed with a pencil "^^ 

Perhaps no print, or even painting, is capa- 
ble of producing a figure anfwerable to the idea 
which poetry or hiftorjr has given us of great 
men : A Cicero, for inftance, an Homer, a Cato, 
or an Alexander. The fame, perhaps, is true 

• 

of the grandeur of fome antient buildings — ^And 
the reafon is, that the effefts of ^ pencil are 
diftinft and limited, whereas the defcriptions of 
the pen leave the imagination room to expatiate; 
and Burke has made it extremely obvious, that 

indiftinftnefs of out-line is one fource of the 
fublime. 

What an abfurdity is it, in the framing even 
prints to fufFer a margin of white paper to ap- 
pear beyond the ground; deflroying half the 
relievo, the lights are intended to produce ? 
Frames ought to contrafte with paintings ; or to 
appear as diftinft as poffible : For which reafon, 

« 

? Cornelius Ketelborn at Gonda in 1 548 ; landed in England 
1573; fettled 'at Amflerdam 1581 ; took it into his head to 
grow famous by paintjng with his fingers inllead of pencils, 
— The whim took— His fuccefs encreafed — His fingers ap- 
pearing too eafy tools, he then undertook to paint with his 
feet. See H. WaIpole*a Book of Painters. 

2 ^ frames 
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frames of wood inlaid, of othcrWife variegated 
with colors, arc lefe fuitable Aan gilt ones, 
which exhibiting an appearance of metal afford 
the bcft comrade with color. 

The peculiar expreffion in ibmc portraits is 
owing to the greater or lefs manifeftation of the 
foul in fome of the features. 

There is, perhaps, a fublime, and a beauti- 
ful, in the very make of a face, exciufive of any 
particulsor expreffion of the foul; or, at leaft, 
not cxpreflive of any other than a tame dif- 
paffionatc one. We fee often what the world 
calls regular features, and a good complexion, 
iilmoft totally unanimated by any difcovery of the 
temper, or underftanding. Whenever the re- 
gularity of feature, beauty of complexion, the 
ftrong expreffion of fagacity and generofity, 
concur in one face, the features are irrefif* 
tible. 

But even here it is to be obferved, that a fort 
of fympathy has a prodigious biafs— -Thus a 
penfive beauty, with regular features and com- 
plexion, will have the preference with a fpec- 
tator of the penfive call ; and fo of the reft. 



./ 
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The foul appears to mc to difcover herfelf 
moft in the mouth and eyes ; with this difference, 
that the mouth feems the more expreffive of 
the temper, and the eye of the underftanding. 

Is a portrait, fuppofing it as like as can be to 
the perfon for whom it is drawn, a more or lefs 
beautiful objeft than the original face? I ftiould 
think, a perfeft face muft be much more pleafmg 
than any reprefentation of it ; and a fett of ugly 
features, much more ugly, than the moft exaft 
refemblance that can be drawn, of them. Paint- 
ing can do much by means of fhades ; but not 
equal the force of real relievo ; on which ac- 
count it may be the advantage of bad features to 
have their effeft dlminifhed ; but furely, never 
can be the intereft of good ones. 

Softness of manner feems to be in painting, 
what fmoothnefs of fyllables is in language ; af- 
fefting the fenfe of fight or hearing, previous 
to any correfpondcnt paffion. 

The ** theory of jtgreeable fenfations'' founds 
them upon the greateft aftivity or exercife an 
pbjeft occafions to the fenfes, without proceeding 
to fatigue. Violent coutrafts arc upon the foot- 
ing 
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ing of roughnefs or inequality*— Harmony or 
lunilitude, on the other hand, arc fomewhat co- 
genial to fmoothnefs. — In other words^ thefe two 
recommend themfelves ; the one to our love of 
aftion ; the other to our love of reft. A medi- 
um, therefore, may be moft agreeable to the 
generality. 

An harmony in colors fe?nis a? r^quifite,, as 9. 
variety of lines feems neceffary, to the pleafure 
we expeft from outward forms. The lines, in- 
deed, fliould be well- varied ; but yet the oppofitc 
fides of any thing ftiould ftiew a ballance, or an 
appearance of equal quantity, if we would ftrive 
10 pleafe, a well-conftituted taftq. 

It is evident enough to me, that perfons often 
occur who may be faid to have an ear to mufick, 
and an eye for proportions in vifible objefts, 
who neverthelefs can hardly be faid to have a 
relifh or tafte for either. I mean that a perfon 
may diftinguifh notes and tones to a nicety,^ an4 
yet not give a difcerning choice to what is pre- 
ferable in muCck. The fame, in objefts of 
fight. 

, On the other hand they cannot have a proper 
feeling of beauty or harmony ; without a powejf 

of 
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t^ difcriminating thofe notes and proportions, 
oh which harmony and beauty fo fully depend* 

What is fatd, ifl a trcatife latdy publilhed^ 
fot beauties bciiig more common tfaati deformity 
(and feemingly with excellent reafon) may be 
alfo faid for virtue's being more common thai 
vice*, 

<^KRE, Whetlier beauty do not as much rt^ 
quire an oppoiition of lines, as it does an hap^ 
mony of colors. 

• 
• The palfion for antiquity, as fuch, feems itt 
fome meafure oppofite to the taftc for beauty or 
perfeftion. It is rather the foible of a lazy and 
pufiUanimous difpofition, looking back and refting 
with pleafare on the fteps, by which we have ar- 
rived thus far, than the bold and enterprifirig 
fpirit of a genius, whofe ambition fires him only 
to reach the goal. Such as is defcribed (on ano- 
ther occafion) in. the zealous and aftive cha- 
rioteer of Horace. 



a 



hunc atque,hunc fuperare laboret 



^ Inftat equis auriga fuos vincentibus ; ilium 
** Praeteritum temnen» extremos inter euntem. 

Agaih 
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Again, the 

^ Nil adum rq)utans, fiqaid reftaret agendum'' 

is the leaft applicable, of any charaAer, to a 
mere antiquarian ; who, inftead of endeavoring 
to improve or to excel, contents himfelf, perhaps, 
with difcovering the very name of a firft inven- 
tor ; or with tracing back an art that is flouriih- 
ing, to the very firft fourcc of it's original de- 
formity. 

I HAVE heard it claimed by adepts in mnfick, 
that the pleafure it imparts to a natural ear, 
which owes little or nothing to cultivation, is by 
no means to be compared, to what they feel 
themfelves from the moft perfeft compofition— 
The ftate of the queftion may be beft explained 
by a recourfe to objefts that are analogous — ^Is 
a country^fellow lefs ftruck with beauty than a 
philofopher or an anatomift who knows how that 
beauty is produced ? Surely na On the other 
hand, an attention to the caufe may fomewhat 
interfere with the attention to the effeft — ^They 
may, indeed, feel a pleafure of another fort — The 
faculty of reafon may obtain fome kind of bal-. • 
lance, for what the more fenfible faculty of the 
imagination lofes. 

4 1 AM. 
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I AM much inclined to fuppofe our ideas of 
beauty depend greatly upon habit— J- What I 
mean is, upon the familiarity with objefts which 
we happen to have feen fince we came into the 
world.— Our tafte for uniformity, from what we 
have obferved in the individual parts of natur^^ 
a man, a tree, a beaft, a bird, or infeft, &c. our 
tafte for regularity from what is within our 
power to obferve in the feveral perfeflions of 
the whole fyftem. 

A LAND SKIP, for inftancc, is always irregular ; 
and to ufe regularity in painting, or gardening, 
would make our work unnatural and difagreeablc. 
Thus we allow beauty to the diflFerent, and al- 
moft oppofite proportions of all animals. 

There is, I think, a beauty in fome forms, in- 
dependent of any ufe to which they can be ap- 
plied. I know not whether this may not be re- 
folved into fmoothnefs of furface ; with variety 
to a certain degree, that is comprehenfible with- 
out much difficulty. 

As to the dignity of colors, Quere, Whether 
thofe that affeft the eye moft forcibly, for in- 
ftance, fcarlet, may not claim the firft place ; al- 
lowing 



1 
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lowing their beauty to cloy fdbrfeft ; and othef 
colors, the next, according to their impulfe ; . al- 
lowing them \o produce a more durable pleafura 

It may be Convenient to divide beaijty inte 
the abfolute, and the relative. Abfolute is that 
aboVe-raentioned. Relative is that by which an 
objeft, or part of an objeft, pleafes, through the 
relation it bears to fome other* 

Our tafte of beauty is, perhaps, com^oftnded 
of all the ideas that have entered the imagina- 
tion from our birth. This feems to occafion the 

t 

different opinion that prevails concerning it. 
For inftance, a foreign eye efteems thofe feature? 
and dreffcs handfome, which we think, d^eformedi. 

Is it not then likely that thofe who have feen 
moft objefts, throughout the univerfe, " caeteris 
" paribus," will be the moil impartial judges : 
Becaufe they will judge trueft of the general 
proportion which was intended by the Creator ; 
and is beft. 

TflE beauty of moft objefl-s is partly of the 
ii)folute, and partly of the relative kind. A 
Gorinthian pillar has fome beauty depeud^at on 



it's 
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it's variety and fmoothnefs ; which I would call 
abfolute ; it has alfo a rekti?e beauty, dependent 
on it's tapernefs and foliage ; which authors fay • 
was £rft copied from the leaves of plants, and ' 
the ihape of a tree. 

.Uniformity fhould, perhaps, be added as 
another fourcc of abfolute beauty (when it ap- 
pears in one iingle objefl) I do not know ar^ other 
reafon, but th^t it renders the whole more eailly 

» 

comprehended. It feems that nature herfelf con- 
fiders it as beauty, as the external parts of the 
human frame are made uniform to pleafe the 
fight ; which is rarely the cafe of the internalt 
that are not feen. 

Hutchinson determines abfolute beauty to 
depend on this, and on variety ; and fays it is 
in a Qumpound ratio of both. Thus an odlagpn 
-excels a fquare; and a fquare, a figure of un- 
equal fides : But carry variety to an extreme, and 
it lofes ft's eflfeft. For inftance, multiply the 
number of angles till the mind lofes the unifor- 
mity of parts, and the figure is lefs pleafing : Or, 
as it approaches nearer to a round, it may be 
faid to be robbed of it's variety. 

Vol. 11, y BvT 
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But amidft all thefc culogiums of variety it 
* is propeif to obferve that novelty fometimes re- 
quires a little abatement. I mean, that fome de- 
gree of familiarity introduces a difcovery of rela- 
tive beauty, mqrc; than adequate to the bloom 
of novelty. — This Is, now and then, obvious in 
the features of a face, the air of' fome tunes, 
and the flavor of fome diihes. In fhort, it re^-. 
quires fome familiarity to become acquainted 
with the relation that parts bear unto the whol^ ; 
or one objcft to another. 



f y 



Variety, in the fame objeft, where the beau- 
ty does not depend on imitation (which is the 
cafe in foliage, buflos, baffo-relievos, painting) 
requires uniformity. For inftance, an oftagon is 
much more beautiful than a. figure of unequal 
fides } virhich is at once various and difagricable. 
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DESCRIPTION 

P F 

THE L. E A S O W E S* 

H E Leafowes is fitUate in the parifh of 
Hales Ow^n^ a fmalt tnarket town» in 
the cotinty of Salop ; but futrounded 
by other counties^ and thkty miles frOTl 
Shrewd^ry, a^ it is near ten to the borders 
of Shropfhire. Though a paternal eftate, it 
inras never diftinguifeed for any peculiar beauties 
till the time of it's late owner. It was referred 

* TheibUowmg ddcrlption was intended to give a friend 
fome idea of the Leafowes— whicK having been (b juftly ad«* 
mired by peribns of the bcft tafte, and celebrated by the Mafe 
of fuch at cnginal genius as Mr. ShenHone ; it is hpped the 
public will not be difpleafed with this flight attempt to perpe- 
tuate thofe beauties which time^ or t|jie different taile of fbme 
future pofleflbr, may deftroy. 

Y 3 . for 
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for a perfon of his ingenuity both to difcovef 
and improve them ; which he has done fo effec- 
tilJlly, that it is^now confideredras amongft 
the prhcipal of thofe delightful fcenes, which 
perfons of taile, in the prefent age, are defirous 
to fee. Far from violating it's natural beauties^ 
Mr. Shenftone's only ftudy was to give them 
their full cSe&^ And although the form in 
which thiilgs now* appear, be indeed the £onfe- 
quence of much thought and labor, yet the hand 
of art is no way vifible either in the (hape of 
ground, the difpofition of trees, or (which arc 
herd fo nunieroud and flriking) the romantic fall 
of his cafcades. 

fiuT I will ftow f rdcecd to a more particular 
defcription. About half a mile (hort of Hales 
Owen, iii your way from Birmingham to Bewd' 
ley, you quit the great road (at N"* !•) and turn 
into a green lane on'the 4efi: hand, where, de- 
fcendtng in a winding manner to the bottom of a 
deep valley finely ihaded, the fir ft obj eft 'that 
occurs is a kind of ruinated wall, and a fmall gate, 
ttrithih an arch, infcribed The Priory Gate (N»2). 
Here,it feems, the company ftiould properly be^in 
theh- walk j but generdly chufe to go up with 
their horfe§,dr equipage to the houfe (N** 2) j from 
whence returning they, dcfcend back into th^ 

.2 valley. 
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tallcy. Faffing thrbugh a finall gate (N» 3) at the 
bottom of the fine fwelling lawn that furrounds 
the houfe» jou enter upon a winding path, with 
a piece of water on your righL The path and 
water, over-flaadowed with trees that grow 
upon the flexes of this narrow dingle, render the 
fcene at once cool, gloomy, folemn, and fequef- 
tered ; and forms (o ftrikirig a contrafte to the 
lively fcene you have juft left, that you feem 
all dn a fudden landed in a fubterraneous kind of 
region. Winding forward down the valley, you 
pafs beiide a fmall (N'* 4) root-houfe, where on a 
tablet are thefe lines. 

Here in codl grbt, and mofly cel!^ 
We rural fays and faeries dwell ; 
Tho' rarely feeii by itldrtad eyA 
When the pale moon, afcending high, 
t)arts thro' yon limes her quivering beam}^ 
We frifk it n^ar thefe cryftal ftreams. 

Her beams refie&ed from the warcr 
Afford the light our.r^tels crave J 
The turf, with daifies broider'd o'cr^* 
Exceeds, we wot, thfc Parian floor ; 
Nor yet for artful ftrains we call, 
Sut liileoi to the water's fall. 

t4 Wo4l4 
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Would you then tafte our tranquil fcenc. 
Be furc your bofoms be fcrcne ; 
DcToid of bate, detoid of ftrife, 
DcToid of ;all that poifons life: 
And much it 'vails you in their place. 
To graft the love of human race. 

And tread with awe thefe favoured bowers^ 
Nor wound the (hrubs, nor bruife the flowers ; 
So may your path with fweets abound ! 
S6 may your couch with refl; be crown'd ! 
But harm betide the wayward fwain. 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane ! 

r 

These fentimerits correfpond as well as poffiblc 
with the ideas we form of the abode^ of fairies j 
and appearing deep in this romantic vally, ferve 
to keep ilive fuch enthufiaftic images while this 
fort of fcene continues. 

You ncBSfr 'p3{s through The Priory (N* 5) *Gate 
before-mentioned, and 'are admitted into a part 
of the vajfey Ibm^what different from the former; 
uU trees, high irregular ground, and rugged 
fears. The right pfcfents you with, perhaps, 
the moft natural, if not the moft ftrikingof- the 
many . cafcades here found : The left, with a 

• floping 
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floping grove of oaks ; tind the center, with a 
pretty circular kiidflcip appearing through the 
trees, of which Hales Owen fteepfc, and other 
objefls at a diftance, form an inierefting part. 
The (N* 6) feat beneath the ruinated wall has 
thefe lines of Virgil infcribed, fuiting well with* 
the general tenor of Mr. Shenftone's late fitu- 
ation. 



Lucis habitamus opacis 



Riparumque toros, et prata rccentia rivis 
Incolimus. 

You now proceed a few pace^ down the valley 
to another bench, where you have this cafcade 
in front, which, together with the internal arch 
and other appendages, make a pretty irregular 
pi£hire. I rnnfl obferve once, for all, tha^ a num- 
ber of thefe extempore benches (rwo ilumps 
with a tcarifirerfc board) feefJi chiefly intended 
as hints to fpe£):atx>rs, lefl: in pafling cvtrfoulf 
thro' the faroi they Might fuffer any of that im?* 
menfe variety the place furniihes, to efcape their 
notice. Theftream attending us, with it's agreeable 
murmurs, as we dcfcend along thikplcafing valfey, 
we ccrnie ne&t. 00 a (N"* 7). &iall feat, where wo 
have a (loping grove upon the right^and on the left 
a ftriking villa to the fteeple of Hales Owen, 
which is here feen in a new light. We now de- 

fcend 
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fcend farther down thi& fhady and fequeflered vak 
\jt accompanied on the right by the fame brawl- 
ing rivulet running over pebbles, till it empties 
it's felf into a fine piece of (N<» 8) water at 
the bottom. The path here winding to the 
^, conforms to the water before-mentioned ; 
running round tlie foot of a fmall hHl, and ac- 
companying this femi-circular lake into another 
winding valley, fomewhat more open, and not leis 
pleafing than the former. However, before we 
enter this, it will be prdper to mention a feat 
about the center of this water fcene, whefe^ the 
ends of it are lofl in the two vallieson each fide; 
and in front it h invifibly conne^d with another 
piece of water,- of about twenty ac3res,r open to 
Mr. Shenftone, but not his property. This lafl 
was a performance of the monks, and psprt of z 
prodigious chain o( filh^ponds that belonged ta 
Hales Abbey-^ The back ground of this fccnc 
IS very beautiful, and exhibits a pifture of vil- 
lages and varied grounds finely held up to the 
eye. 

. ; I SPKAK of all' this as already finifhed; but^ 
^irough fome misfortune in the niound that 
pounds up the water, it is not compleated. 



We 
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We now leave the (N* ^) Priory upon the left, 
Which is not meant for an objqfl: here, and wind 
along into the other valley* And here I cannot 
but take notice of the judgment which forme'4 
this p<^e of water j for although it be not wry 
large, yet, as it is formed by the cctocurrence e£ 
three vallies, in whidi two of the ends are hid, 
and in the third it fecms to join with the large 
extent of water below, it is, to all appoBrancc 
unbounded. I muit confefs I never faw a mace 
natural bed for water, or any kind of lake that 
pleafedT me better. But it may be right to 
mention, that this water, in it's full extent, has 
^ yet more important effeft from Mr- Shenftooe's 

# 

houfe, where it is feen to a great advantage. We 
now, by a pleafing ferpentsne walk, enter a nar- 
row glade in die valley, the flopes on each fid« ftiely 
covered .with oaks and beeches, on the left of 

which is a (N* i o) common bench, which affords ^ 

■ 

fStlring place fecluded from every eye, and a 
fliort refpite, during which the eye repofes on a 
fine amphitheatre of wood and thicket. 

We now proceed to a (N" 1 1) feat beneath a 
prodigioufly fine canopy of fpreading oak, on the 
back of which is this infcription. 
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Hue adcs, O McliboBC ! ^pcr tibi (alvtit ct 

hoedi; 
Et fi quid ceffarc potes, requiefce fiib umbra. 

The pifture before it is that of a beautiful borne 
fccne ; a fmall lawn of well-varied groi»d cn- 
compafled with hilts and well-grown oaks» and 
canbclliihed with a caft of the piping Faunus^ 
amid trees and fhrabs on a flope upon the left ; 
and on- the right, and nearer the eye, with an 
urn thus infcribed, 

INGENIO ET AMICITIJB 
GULIELMI SOM£RVILL£* 

And on the oppofite fide, 

G S POSVIT^ 

Debita fpargens lacrima faviHam 

Vatis amid. 

The fcene is enclofed on all fides by trees, in the 
middle only there is an opening, where the lawn i^ 
ccmtinued and winds out of fight* 

« 

Here entering a (N* i i)gate, you are led, thro^ 

a thicket of many forts of willows, into a large 

root-houfe, infcribed to the Right Honorable 

the Earl of Stamford. It feems^ that worthy 

4 peer 
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f>ecr was prefent at the firft opening of the 
cafcade (N» 1 2), which is the principal objeft 
from the root-houfe, where the eye is prefented 
with a fairy vifion, confifting of an irregular 
and romantic fall of water, very unufual, one 
hundred and fifty yards in continuity, and a 
very flriking fcene it affords. Other cafcades 
may pdEbly have the advantage of a grgat» 
defcent, and a larger torrept, but a more wild 
and romantic appearance of water, and at the 
fame time ftriftly natural. Is what I never faw in 
any place whatever. This fcene, though com- 
paratively fmall, is yet ' aggrandized with fo 
much art, that we forget the quantity pf water 
which flows through this clofe and overfliaded 
vally ; and are fo much tranfported with the in- 
tricacy of fcene, and the concealed height from 
whence it flows, that we, without reflexion, add 
the idea of magnificence to that of beauty. In 
flibrt, it is not but upon refleftion that we find 
the ftream is not a Niagara, but rather a waterfal 
in miniature ; and that the fame artifice, upon 
a larger fcale, were there large trees inftead of 
fmall ones, and a river inftead of a rill, it would 
be capable of forming a fcene that woukj 
exceed the utmoft of our ideas. But I will not 
4well longer upon this inimitable fcene ; thofe 
Vhp woyld adn^^e it properly mufl; view it, a$ 

(urely 
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rarely as thofe that view it muft admire it beyond 
almoft any thing they ever faw. 

Proceeding oh the right hand path, the next 
feat aiFords a fcene of what Mr. Shcnftone ufed to 
call his fOTeft ground, confifting of wild green 

■ 

Hopes peeping through dingle, or irregular 
groups of trees, a confufed mixture of fayage 
and cultivated ground, held up to the eye, and 
forming a land/kip lit for tKc pencil pf Salyatp? 
Rofa- 

Winding on befiiJe this lawn, which is over- 
arched with fpreading trees, the eye catches at 
intervals, over an intermediate hill, the fpire of 
Hales church, forming here a perfcft Obeli/k — 
the urn to Mr. Somervillc, &c. And now paffing 
through a kind of thicket we arrive' at a (N** 1 3) 
natural bower of almoft circular oaks infcrihcd 

m the manner following, 

« 

ToMr. DoDSLET, 

Come then, my friend, thy fylvan tafte difplay. 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruftic lay ; 
Ah, rather come, * and in thefe dells difown 
The care of other drains, and tune thine own. 

Om 
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On the bank' above it, amid the fore-mentioned 
Ihfubs, is a ftatue of the piping (N*^ 14) fawn, 
which pot only embelliihes this fcene, but is 
alfo fecn from the court before the houfe, and 
from other places. It is furrounded by venerable 
oaks, and very hapjrily fituat;ed. From this 
bower alfo you look down upon the fore-men- 
tioned irregular ground fhut up with trfces on all 
fides, except fome few openings to the more 
pleafmg parts of this grotefque and hilly coun- 
try. The next little (N<» 1 5) bench affords the firft, 
but, not moft ftriking, view of the Priory. It is 
indeed a fmall building ; but feen as it is be- 
neath trees, and it's extremity alfo hid by the 
fame, it has in fome fort the dignity and folemn 
appearance of a larger edifice^ • 

Passing through a gate^ we enter a fmall 
open grove, where the firft feat we find affords 
a pifturefque view, through trees, of a clump 
of oaks at a diftance, over-£badowing a little 
cottage upon a green hill. We thence imme- 
diately enter a perfeft dome or circular tern- 
pie of magnificent beeches, in the center of 
which it was intended to place an antique altar, or 
a ftatue of Pan. The path, ferpentizing through 

this' 
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this open groye» leads us by an eafy afcent to a 
(N*» 1 6) fmall bench with this, daotto^ 

Me gelidum nemus 
Nympharumque leves cum fatyris chori 
Secernant populo. Hor. 

which alludes to the retired iituation of the 
grore. There is alfo. feen, through an Opening 
to the left, a piea£ng landikip of a diilant hill, 
with a whited fann-houfe upon the fummit ; and 
to the right a beautiful round Hope, crowned 
with a clump of large firs, with a pyramidal feat 
on it's center ; to which, after no long walk, the 
path coa'duAs us. 

But we.firflc(M»e to another view of the Priory, 
more advantageous, and at a better diflance, to 
which the eye is led down a green flope, through 
a fcenery of tall oaks, in a moil agreeable man- 
ner j the grove wc have juft paft on one fide, 
and a hill of trees and thicket on the other; 
conducing the eye to a narrow opening through 
which it 2^pears. 

We now iifcend to a (N* 17) a fmall bench 
where the circumjacent country begins to open ; 
VPi partictdar a gla/s-houft appears between two 

iargc 
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forge clumps of trees, at about the diflance of 
four miles : The glkfs-hpufes in this country not 
ill refembling a diftant pyramid Afcending to 
the next feat, which is in the gothic form, the 
fcene gro^s more and more extended; woods 
and lawns, hills and Tallies, thicket and plain, 
agreeably intermingled. On the back of this 
feat is the following beautiful infcription, which 
the author told me that he chofe to fix here, to 
fupply what he thought fome want of life in this 
part of the farm, and to keep up the fpeAator's 
attention till he came to fcale the hill beycmd. 



/ 
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INSCRIPTION. 

QHepherd, woul(fft thou here obtaiff 
^ Pleafure tinalloy'd with pain ? 
Joy that fuits the rural fpherc ? 
Gentle ihepherd, lend an ear* 

Learn to reliih cahn delight, 
Verdant valea and fountains bright j 
Trees that nod on Hoping hills. 
Caves that echo tinckling rills* 

If thou can'ft no charm difclofe 
In the fimpleft bud^that blows ; 
Gd^ forfake thy plain and fold. 
Join the crowd, and toil for gold* 

Tranquil pleafures never cloy ; 
Banifh each tumultuous joy : 
All but love— for love infpires 
Fonder wifhes, warmer fires. 

Love and all it's joys be thine — • 
Yet ere thou the reins refign. 
Hear what reafon feems to fay. 
Hear attentive, and obey. 

** Crimfon leaves the rofe adorn, 
" But beneath 'em lurks a thorn j 
^ Fair and flowVy is the brake, 
•• Yet it hides the vengeful fnake- 



« Think 
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^ Think not £he, whofe fempty pride 
^ Dares thfe fleecy garb deride, 
** Think not (he who, light atid vain, 
** Scorns the flieep, can love the fwaih* 

r 

" Artlefs deed and fimple drefs, 
** Mark the chofen fhepherdefs; 
^ Thoughts by decency controuPd, 
** Well conceived, and freely told. 

** Senfe that fhuns each confcious air* 
** Wit that falls ere well aware $ 
** Generous pity prone to figh 
** If her kid or lamkin die. 

*• Let not lucre, let not pride 
^ Draw thee from fudh charms aCde } 
" Have not thbfe their proper fphere ? 
" Gentler paOflions triumph here. 

*• See, to fweeten thy repofe, 
« The bloffom buds, the fountain flowsj 
" Lo ! to crown thy healthful board, 
•• All that milk and fruits afford. 

** Seek no more— the reft is vain j 
** Pleafure ending foon in pain : 
** Anguifli lightly gilded o'er : 
^ Clofe thy wifh, and feek no more*" 

Z 2 ^ Akp 
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And now paffing through a wicket, the path 
winds up the back part of a circular green hill, 
difcovering little of the country till you enter a 
a clump of (lately firs upon the fummit. Over- 
arched by thefe firs is an oftagonal (N* 18) 
feat, the back of which is fo contrived as to form 
a table or pedeftal for a bowl or goblet thus 
infcribed — 

** To all friends round the Wrekin !'* 

This facetious infcription, being an old Shrop- 
{hire health, is a commemoration of his country 
friends, from which this part of Shropfhire is di- 
vided. Add to this, that the Wrekin, that Iarg6 
and venerable hill, appears full in fnxit at the 
diftance df about thiny miles. 

The fcene is a very fine one, divided by the 
firs into feveral compartiments, each anfwering 
to the oftagonal feat in the center, to each of 
which is allotted a competent number of ftrUdng 
objefts to make a complete pifture. A long fer- 
pentine ftream wafties the foot of this hill, aind is 
loft behind trees at one end, and a bridge thrown 
over at the other. Over thk the eye b carried 
from very romantic home fcenes 10 very beauti- 
ful 



V 
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fol ones at a diftauce. It is impofUble to give an 
idea of that immenfe variety, that fine configu- 
ration of parts, which engage our attention from 
this place. I^ erne pf the compartiments you 
ba?e a fimple fcene of a cottage, and a road 
winding behind a farm-houfe half coyered with 
trees upon the top of fome wild Hoping ground ; 
and in another a view of the town, appearmg 
from hence as upon the fliplving banks of a large 
piece of water in the flat. SuflSce it to fay, 
that the hill and vale, plain and woodland, vil- 
lages and fingle houfes, blue diftant mountains 
that Jkirt th? horizon, and green hills romanti- 
cally jumbled that form the intermediate ground, 
jnake this fpot more than commonly ftriking— 
lior is there to be feen an acre of level ground 
jhrougji the large extent tp which the eye it 
jarried, 

Hence the path winds on betwixt two finall 
benches, each of which exhibits a pleafing land- 
fkip, which canm)t efcape the eye of a con- 
poifleun 

Here we wind through a (N* 19) fmall 
thicket, and foon enter a cavity ,in the hill, filled 
wjtji trees, in the center of which is a feat, from 
wl^enpe is difcovercd, gleaming acrofs the trees, 

Z 3 aeon- 
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a confiderable length of the ferpentine ftream 
before-mentioned, running undct a flight ruftic 
bridge to the right. Hence we afcend in a kind 
of Gothic (N» 20) alcove, looking down a flope, 
fided with large oaks and tall beeches, which 
together dver-arch the fcene. On the back of thfe 
t)uilding is found tl\e fqllpwing ^ 



IN SCRIP- 
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I N S C R I P T ION. 

m 

1 

OYou that bathe in courtlye blyi^j. 
Or toylc ia fortune's giddy fphearej 
J)o not too ralhlye de^me amyffe 
. Qf him, that bydes contented here. 

Nor yet difdfeigne the ruffet fto;sile, 
' Which o^er each carleffe lyihbe he flyngs : 
Nor yf t deryde the beechen bpwle, 
' In whyche he quaffs the lympid fprings. 

Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, 

Devoide of worldlye cark he ftray : 
Or all befide fome flowerye lawne, 
* He wafte his inoffenfive daye. 

So may he pardonne fraud and ftrifc, 
If fuch in courtlye haunt he fee : 

Fpr faults there beene in bufye life, 
Fronl whiche thefe peaceful glennes are fred 

Z 4 Below 
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Below this alcove is a large floping lawn finely 
bounded, croffed by the fcrpentine water before- 
mentioned, and interfperfed with fingle, or 
clumps of oaks at agreeable dillances. Further 
on, the fcene is finely varied ; the hills rifing and 
falling towards the oppofite concavities, by the 
fide of a long winding vale, with the moft grace- 
ful confufion. Among other fcenes that form 
this landikip, a fine hanging wood, backed ^nd 
contrafled with a wild heath, interfe£^d with 
crofs roads, is a very confiderable object Near 
adjoining to this, is a feat from* whence the water 
is feen to advantage in many different ftages of 
it's progreis t Or where (as a poetical friend once 
obferved) the proprietor has taken the Naiad by 
the hand, and led her an irregular^ dance ii^to 
the valley, 

Proceeding hence through a (N^ 21) wicket. 
We enter upon another lawn, beyond which is a 
new the?^tre of wild fh^ggy precipices, hanging 
coppice ground, and fmooth round hills between, 
being not only different, but even of an pppoCte 
charafter to the ground from which w? paffed. 
Walking along the head of this lawn, we come 
to a (N«> 22) feat under a fprcading beech, with 
this 

I N S C R I p. 
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INSCRIPTION. 

• 

Hoc erat in votls : modus agri oon ita magnu^ 
Hortus ubi, ct tefto vidnus jugis aqu« fons, 
£t paulum fylva; fuper his forec Audtius atquc 
Dii melius fepere / — ;-r 

In the centcp of the hanging lawn before you,r 
is difcovcred the hpufe, b.alf hicj^ with trees and 
bufhes« .A little hanging wood, and a piece of 
winding water, ifliies through a noble clump of 
large oaks and fpreading beeches. At the di« 
fiance of about ten or twelve miles Lord Stam* 
ford's grounds aj^ear, and beyond thefe the 
Clee Hills in Shropfliire. The fcene here con- 
fifls of admirably varied ground, and is, I think, a 
very fine one. Hence pailing ftUl a-long the top 
of the lawn, we i^oft another gate, and behind 
the fence begin to defcend in$o the valley« 
About half way down is a (N* 23) fmall bench, 
which throws the eye upon a near fcene of hai^^ 
ing woods and ihaggy wild declivities, inters 
mixt with fmooth green fiopes and fcepes of cul^ 
tivation. 

We now return again into the great lawn at 
bottom, and foon come to a (N^ 24) feat, which 

2 gives 
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gives a nearer tiew of the water before-mcn- 
tioned, between the trunks of high over-fha-- 
dowing oaks and beeches ; beyond which the 
winding line of trees is continued down the val^' 
Icy to the right. To the left ^t a diftance 
&c top of Glent Hill appears, and the houfc 
upon a fwell> amidft trees and bulhes. In the 
center, the eye is carried by a fideling view down 
X lengtli of lawn, till it refts upon the town and 
fyirc of Hales, with fome pifturefque -and beau- 
tiful ground riling behind it. 

Somewhat out of the path, and in the 
center of a noble clump of (lately beeches ' is 
a (N^ 545) feat infcribed to Mr, Spence in thefc 
words* 

lOSEPlHO SPEKCE, 

EXIMIO NOSTRO CRITONIJ 

CVI DICARI VELLET 

KVSA&VM OMNIVM ET GRATARVM CHORVS, 

PICAT AMICITIA. 
MDGCI-VIII, 

We now through a fmall gate enter what is 
called the Lover's (N** 26) Walk, and proceed 
immediately to a feat where ' the water is feen 
very advwitagcoufly at full length; which, 

^ though 
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though not large, is fo agreeably ihaped, ac4' 
has it's bounds fo well concealed, that the be- 
holder may recei^ lefs pleafure from many lakes 
of greater extent* The margin on one fide is' 
fringed with alders, the other is over-hung with 
moft ftately oaks and beeches, and the middle 
beyond the water prefents the Hales Owen* 
fcene, with a group of houfes on the flope be^ 
hind, and the horifon well fringed with the wood, 
Kow winding a few paces round the margin of 
the water, we come to another fmall bench, 
which prefents the former fcene fomewhat va* 
ried, with the addition of a whited village among 
trees upon a hill : Proceeding on, we enter the 
pleafmg gloom of this . agreeable walk, an4 
come to a (N^ 27) htnch beneath a fpreading 
beech that over-hangs both walk and water, 
which has been called the Affignation feat, and 
has this infcription on the back of it 

Nerine Galatea ! thymo mihi duldor Hyblre^ 
Candidior cygnis, hedera formofibr alba ! 
Cum primum pafti repetent prsefepia tauri, 
Si qu^ tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito* 

Here the path begins gradually to afcend bendath 
a depth of (hade, by the fide of which is a fmall 
bubbling rill, cither forming little penipfula's, 

rolling 
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rolling over pebbles» or f<iilling down fmall caf>' 
cades, all under coyer, and taught to murmur 
very agreeably. This very foft and penfivc 
fccne, \ very properly ftiled the Lover's Walk, is 
terminated with an ornamented (N 2 8) um,infcribe4 
to Mifs Dqlman, a beautiful and amiable relation 
qf Mr. Shenftone's, who died qf the fmalI-pox» 
about twenty-one year^ of age« in the following^ 
words on one fide : 

rERAMABILI $VAE COKSOBRINAE 

M. D. . 

On the other fide* 

AH MARI4 
FVELLARVM ELEGANTISSIM4, 

AH ELOftE VENVSTATII^ ABREPTA^ 

VALE ! 

HEY ftVANTO MINV$ EST 

CVM RELIQVIS VERS^A&I^ 

QVAM TVI 

meminisse! 

The afcent frooi hence winds fomewhat more 
fteeply to another (N^ 29) feat, where the eye 
is thrown over a rough fcene of broken and furzy 
ground ; upon a piece of water in the flat, whofe 
extremities are hid behind tree$ and ihrubs, amongfi: 
which the houfe appearsj^ and makes upon the whole 

no 
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tad finple^ng pifture. The path ftill winds un- 
der cover up the hill, the fteep declivity of 
which is fomewhat eafed by the ferpentine fweep 
of it, till we come to a fmall bench with this 
line from Pope's Eloifa ^ 



u 



Divine oblivion of low-thougbted care T^ 



The opening before it prefents a folitary fcenc 
of trees, thickets, and precipice, and terminates 
upon a greea Mil, with a clump of firs on the 
top of it 

« 

We now find the great ufe as well as beauty 
of the ferpentine path in climbing up this wood. 
The firft feat of which, alluding to the rural 
fcene before it^ has the following lines from 
Virgil 



dt ■ 



Hie latis otia iftindis 



Spcluncse, vivique lacus, hie frigida Tempe^ 
Mugitusque bourn, tnollesque fub arbore fomtii. 

Here the eye looking down a flope beneath the 
spreading arms of oak and beech trees, pafibs 
firft over fome rough furzy ground, then over 
water to the large fwelling lawn, in the center - 
of which the houfe is difcovered among trees 
and thickets. This forms the fore ground. Be- 
yond 
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yond this appears a fwell of wafte furzy laiut^ 
diverfiiied with a cottage, and a road that windd 
behind a farm-houfe, and a fine clump of trees. 
Th6 back fcene of all is a femicircular range ' of 
hills diverfified with wood, fcenes of cultiration^ 
and enclofures, . to. about four or fire milca 
diflance^ 

Still winding up into the wood, We come to 
a flight feat opening through the trees to a 
bridge of five piers, crofGng a large piece of 
Water at about half a mile's diftance* The next 
feat looks down from a confiderable height, along 
the fide of a fteep precipice, upon fome irregulaif 
and pleafing ground. And now we turn upon a 
fudden into a long ftrait lined walk in the wood, 
arched over with tall trees, and terminating with 
a fmall ruftic building. Though the walk, as I 
faid, be ftrait-lined, yet the bafe rifes and falls 
{6 agreeably, as leaves no room to cenfurc it's 
formality. About the middle of this avenue, 
which runs the whole length of this hanging 
WockJ, we arrive unexpeftedly at a lofty (N* 30) 
gothic feat, whence We look down a flope, more 
confiderable than that before-mentioned, through 
the wood on each fide. This view is indeed a 
fine one : The eye firft travelling down over 
*well-variegated ground into the valley, where is 

a large 
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ft large piece of water, whofe floping banks give 
all the appearance of a noble river. The ground, 
- from hence rifes gradually to the top of Clent 
Hill, at three or four miles diftance, and the 
landlkip is enriched with a view of Hales Owen, 
the late Lord Dudley's houfe, and a large wood 
of Lord Lyttelton's, It is impoffible to give an 
adequate defcription of this view, the beauty of ic 
depending nponthe great varietyofobj efts, and 
beautiful fhape of ground; and all at fuch a 
diftance as to admit of being feen diftinftly. 

Hence we proceed to the (N« 31) ruftic 
building before-mentioned, a flight and unexpcn-^ 
five edifice, fornied of rough unhewn ftone, com- 
monly called here the Temple of Pah ; having a 
trophy of the Tibia and Syrinx, and thk infcrrp- 
tion over the entrance. 

Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures " 
. Edocuit ; Pan curat oves, oviumqtle magiftros* 

Hence mounting once more to the right through 
this dark umbrageous walk, we enter at once 
upon a lightfome high natural terrace, whence 
the eye is thrown over all the fcenes we' have 
feen before, together with many fine additional 
• ones, and all beheld from a declivity that ap- 
proaches 
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proaches as near a precipice as is agreeable* 
In the middle is a (N** 3 2) feat with this in- 
icriptioil : 

DIVINI GLORIA tVRIS t 

To give a better idea of this, by far the lAod 
magnificent fcene here, it ^ere, perhaps, befl to 
divide it into two diflinft parts -^ the noble C(K1- 
cave in the front, and the rich valley to'wards 
the right — ^Tn regard to the former ; if a boon 
companion could enlarge his idea of a punch- 
bowl, ornamented within with all the romantic 
fcenery the Chinefe ever yet dcvifed, it would, 
perhaps, afford him the higheft idea he could 
pofEbly conceive of earthly happinels. He would 
certainly wilh td fwim in it* Suffice it to fay, 
that the horifon, or brim, is as finely varied as 
the cavity* It would be idle here to mention the 
Clee Hills> the Wrekin, the Welfli Mountains, 
or Caer Caradoe, at a prodigious diftance i which 
though they finifli the fcene agreeably, fliould 
not be mentioned at the Leafowes, the beauty 
of which turns chiefly upon diftinguiihablc fcenes. 
The valley upon the right is equally enriched, 
and the oppofite fide thereof well fringed with 
woods ; and the high hills on one fide this long 
winding vale rolling agreeably into the hollows 

on 
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bti the other, Btit thefc are a kind of objeft^jr^ 
which, thoiigh really noble in the furvey, will 
hot flrike a reader m defcrlptioi^ as' dicy would 
tt fpe<ftatoi: iipoti the fpot* 

■ 

Hence returning back iiicq the ^odd, and 
croffing Pali's^ temple, we gd direftly down the 
Hope, into another part of Mr/Shenftoiie'^ gr<>iiGdsfr 
the path leading down thrcnigh irery pleafing 
home iccnci of Well-fliaped gro\in<f, cidiibiting a 
i&oft perfeft concave and ccmvexi till we eoine at 
^ feat under a noble beech, prefehting a rich 
Yariety of fote-grouind, and at,- perhaps, half a 
mileV diftanie, the g6thic alcoVe bix a hill well 
covered with wood, k pretty ccittage under treesf 
m the more diftaiit part of the Concave, and «i 
farm-houfe upoint the right, ail pJftatf^fqae"* ob^ 
jcfts; 

The (N*" 3 3)" ftext send the fttbfe<|uefit feat afforj 
J^retty much the fame fcenes a little enlarge^ 
Hfiixh the addition of that rentarkaible clump of 
trees, called Frankly Beeches, adjoinii^ id thd 
6ld family feat of the Lyttelton's, and front 
whence tbe |^fc»t Xjord Lyttdma derites hid 
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We come now to ati handforae (N"" 34) gothic 
fcrcen, backed with a clump of firs, which throws 
the eye in front full upon a cafcade in the valley, 
ifluing from beneath a dark ftiade of poplars. ' 
The houfe appears in the center of a large 
fwelling lawn, buflied with trees and thicket. 
The pleafing variety of eafy fwells and hollows, 
bounded by fcenes lefs fmooth and cultivated, af- 
fords the moft delightful pifture of domeftic re- 
tirement and tranquillity* 

We now defcend tO a (N* 35) feat cnclofed 
with handfome pales, and backed with firs^ in- 
fcribed to Lord Lyttelton* It pr6fents a beauti- 
ful view up a valley cdntrafted gradually, and 
ending in a group of mod magnificent oaks and 
beeches. The right hand fide is enlivened wit.h 
two ftriking cafcades, and a winding ftream feen 
at intervals between tufts of trees and woodland. 
To the left appears the hanging Wood already 

mentioned, with the gothic fcreen on the flopc 
in the centen 

Wi ND I NG ft il 1 downwards, we come to a (N« 3 6) 
fmall feat, where one of the offices of the houfe, 
and a view of a cottage on very high ground, is 
fteo over the tops of the trees of the grove in the 

;adjacent 
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5idjaccnt valley, giving an agreeable inftance of the 
abrupt inequality of ground in this romantic vrclU 
variegated country. The next (N« 37) feat Ihews 
another face of the fame vajley, the water 
gliding calmly along betwixt two feeming groves 
without any cafcade, as a contrail to the former 
one where it was broken by cafcades. The fcenp 
very fignificantly alluded to by the motto; 

" Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes^ 
^ Flumina amem, iilvasque ingloriusl'^ 

We dcfcend now to a beautiful gloomy fcene, 
called Virgil's Grove, where on the entrance wc 
pafs by a fmall obeliik on the right hand with, 
this infcription : 

P, VIRGILIO MAROKI 
LAPIS ISTE CVM LVCO SACER ESTO* 

Before this is a flight bench, where fome of the 
fame objeAs are feen again, but in a difFcrent 
point of light* It is not very cafy either to paint 
or defcribe this delightful grove: however, as 
the former has been more than once attempted, 
I will hope to apologize for an imperfe^l defcrip« 
tion, by the difficulty fbund by thofe who have 
aimed to iketch it with their pencil* Be it, there* 
fore, firil obferved, that the whole fcene is opake 

A a 2 and 
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tad gloomy, ^onfiftiag of a fmall deep valley Sr 
dingte ; the fides cf which are indofed with irre- 
gular tofts of haicl and other underwood ; aacl , 
the whole oTcr-lhadowed with lofty trees rifing 
out of the bottom of the dingle, through which 
a copiouf ftreain makes it's wiay through mofly 
banks, enamelled with prim rofes^ and variety of' 
wild wood flowers. The (N" 38) firft feat we 
approach is thus infcribed, 

CELEBEKXIMO POETAR 

lACOBO THOMSON 

IROPE FONTES ILLI NON FA&TIDITOS' 

I 
l^fel^EM HANC OKNAVltrf 

^« tibi, quae taTi red<iam pro carmine dona ? 
Nam neque me tantum venienti^fibilus auftri, 
Necpercuffa juvant flu6hi tam litora, nec qil»- 
Saxofas inter decurrdti^ flumlna valhss; 

This feat is placed upoh a ft6*p ^bank ofe tfee eSge 
'€$i the valley ; from which the eye Where drawrf 
iown into^ iht flat below, by the light that^^Hioa?'" 
mcrs in front, arid by the found of varicruis eafr 
cades, by which the winding flream i«' agrccaWy 
broken. OppoQtc to this feat the ground rifey 
again in an $afy c^oavc ta a kind' of . dcippin^ 

£>untakv 
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fountain, where a finall rill trickles down a rude 
nich of rock work, through fern, liverwort, and 
aquatick weeds. The green area in the middle 
through which the ftream winds, l?eing as well 
(haped as can be imagined* After falling down 
thefe cafcades, it win4s under a bridge of one 
arch, and then empties itfelf into a fmall lake 
which catches it a litde below. This terminates 
the fcene upon the right, and after thefe objefts 
have for fome time amufed the fpeftator, his 
eye rambles to the left, where one of the moft 
beautiful cafcades imaginable is feen by way of 
incident, through a kind of vifta, or glade, falling 
down a precipice over-arche4 with trc?s, and 
ftrikes us with furprize. It is impoffible to exprefs 
the pleafure which oncf feels on this occafion^ fojr 
though furprize alone is not excellence, it may 
fcrve to quicken the effeft of what is beautiful., 
I believe none ever beheld this grove, without a 
thorough fenfe cf fatisfaftion j atid were one ta 
^hufe any one particular fpot of this perfeAly Ar- 
cadian farm, it ihould, perhaps, b^ this ; although 
it fo wieU contf afts both with the terrace and with 
fome other fceaet, that one cannot wiih them ever 
to be divided. We now proceed to a feat at the 
botton of a larg^^rooc oa the fide of a ik^e, wit^. 
xifjs inscription, 

A a J 0\^% 
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O let me haunt this peaceful Ihade ; 

Nor let ambition e*er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower 

That fhun her paths, and flight her power. 

Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies 
From focial meads, and open flcies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courfc to fteer. 
And hide her fapphire plumage here. 

The trout bedropt with crimfon fl:ains, 
Forfakes the river's proud domains ; 
Forfakes the fun's unwelcome gleam. 
To lurk within this humble flream. 

And fare I hear the Naiad fay, 
** Flow, &aw, my fl:ream, this devious way^ 
^ Tho' lovely foft thy murmurs arc^ 
^ Thy waters lovely cool and fair. 

^ Flow, gentle ftrcaro, nor let the vaia 
^ Thy fmall unfully'd ilores dizain: 
* Nor let the penfive fagc repine, 
^ 'VtTiofe latent cQurfe refemblf s thipCr 

m 
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The view from it is a calm tranquil fcene of 
water, gliding through floping ground, with a 
fketch through the trees of the fmall pond be- 
low. 

The fcene in this place is that of water deal- 
ing along through a rude fequeftered vale, the 
ground on each fide covered with weeds and field- 
flowers, as that before is kept clofe-ihaven. Farther 
on we lofe all fight of water, and only hear the 
noife, withoutJiaving the appearance ; a kind of 
tSt£i which the Chiijefe are fond of producing 
in what they call their fcenes of enchantment; 
We now turn all on a fudden upon the high 
cafcade which we admired before in villa. The 
fcene around is quite a grotto of native ftonc 
running up it, roots of trees over-hanging it, 
and the whole ftiaded over head. However, wc 
firfl approach upon the left A chalybeat fpring, 
with an iron bowl chained to it, and this infcrip- 
tion upon a ilone. 



FONS FERRVGINEVS 
DIVAE <iVAE SECESSV ISTO FRVI CONCEDXT. 

Then turning to the right, we find a ftone feat 
making part of the aforefaid cave, with this 
WcU-applic4 infcription, 

Intos 
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I 

IWTVS AQVAE DV3LCI5,VIVPQy|: 5;ED)rHA gAXOj 
yYHVHAJ^VM 0OMVS, 

Which I have oftep hjeard Mr. Shenftone term 

• • . ■ ■. •' ■ ■ ■ ■ » 

|:he definition of a grotto. We now wind up a 
Qxzdj p;at^ (m the left hand, and crpffihg the 
bead pf this cafcade« mh be£de the river that 
fuppliies it, in our way up to the houfe. One 
{eat firft occurs u^er afhady oal^ as we aicend 
^he hill J foon after,, we enter the flurubbery 
^ich half iurrounds the hou£e, wbuere we fia4 
two feats tlms infcribed, to twp q| h^ nwft p^^^ 
|;icul4j: ffiCT^s. Thefirfttbus^ 

AMICITIAE ]&T MEWJ-IjS 

RICHAJIDI GRAVE$ ; 

IPSAE TE, TITYRE, PINVS, 

JPSI TE FONTES, IPSAHAEC ARBVpT^VOGABANJ. 

And a little ftirtRer the Other, with the fpltowing 
pfcnption, 

I 

AMICITIAE ET HEKITIH 
^leHARDI ^AGO. 

From this laft h an opening^ ddwa^ the vaHejc 
aver a large Aiding lawii> well eJdged with oaks^ 
p ft piece gf water croffed by a fosfiderabl^ 

I l)ridge 
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bridge in the flat — ^the ftccplc of Hales, a vil* 
jage amid trees, making on the whole i very 
pleafing pifture. Thus i?^inding thrpugh flower- 
ing flirubs, befidc a menagerie for doves, wc 
jare conduced tq the ftables. But let it not be 
forgot, that on the entrance into this flirubberir, 
the firft objed that flxikes ua is a Venus de Medi- 
cis, bdide a bafon of gold fiih, encompafled 
round with flurubs, and iUuftrPited with ih'^ fpU 
Wmg iofcriptipn, 



Semi 
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' ^ ^-— ** Semi-redofta Vcnns.'* 

^ f O Venus, Venus here retir'd^ 

My {bber vows I pay ; 
Not her on Paphlaa plains admired 
The bold, the pert, the gay. 

Not her, whofe amorous leer prevaiPd 

To bribe the Phrygian boy ; 
Not her who, clad in armour fail'd,. 

To fave difaft'rous Troy. 

Frefh rifing from the foamy tide. 

She every bofom warms j 
While half withdrawn flic feems to hid^ 
Ami half reveals, her charms. 

Learn hence, yc boaftful foos of taftc» 

Who plan the rural (hade ; 
Learn hence to fliun the vicious wafte 

Of pomp, at large difplay'd. 

Let fwect concealment's magic art 

Your mazy bounds inveft ; 
And while the fight unveils a part^ 

L^ fancy paint the reft. 

Let coy refervc with ccrfl unite 

To grace your wood or field ; 

No ray obtrufivc pall the fight. 

In aught yoa paint» or build. 

5 And 
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And far be driven the fumpmous glare 
Of gold, from Britifh groves; 

And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 

'Tis bafliful beauty ever twines 

The moft coercive chain ; 
*Tis flie, that fov'reign rule declines. 

Who bqft deferves to reign. 
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WriitM at a Ferine Omee> netf Biriditighanu 
By tile ttfte Lady LuxBOftouo^u^ 

V I ' 1 1S Na^e kere bids |4diSiig 1^e$ aonfe^ 
J[ And ^irifdy pYis themCymhioto reviftii 
to ^it *aeh btemiffi | brighten eirery grace j 
Yet ftill pteftrve the lovdy patent's fate. 
How well the bard 6beys, each valley tells ; 
Thefe lucid ftreams^ gay meads, and lonely celb} 
Where modeft art in filence lurks concealM, 
While nature fliines fo grtcefully revealM, 
that ihe triumphant claims the total plan, 
Andy with freflr pride, adopts; the work of man*^ 
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ToWiLUAM Shenstone, Efq.at theLEASOWE^ 
By Mh Graves of CLAVEftTON. 

• Vcllem in amicitia fie crraremus ! '^ Hor. 

SE E t the tali youth, by partial fate's decree. 
To afflj^ence born, and from reilraint fet fre^ 
Eager he feeks the fcenes of gay rdforf. 
The mall, the rout, the play-houfe, ^nd the court : 
Soon for fbme vamifht nymph of dubious fame» 
Or powder'd peerefs, counterfeits a flame. 
Behold him now, enraptured, fwear and figh» 
Drefs, dance, drink, revel, all he knows not why; 
Till by kind fate rcftor'd to country air, 
He marks the rofes of fome rural fair : ' 

• 

Smit with her una£fe£led, native charms, 
A real pailion foon his bofom warms; 
And wak' from idle dreams, he takes a wife. 
And tafles the genuine happinefs of life« 

Thus in the vacant feafon of the year, 
Some Templar gay begins his wild careen 
From &at to feat o'er pompous fcenes he flies. 
Views all with equal wonder and furprize ; 
Till fick of domes, arcades, and temples grown^ 
He hies fatigued, not fatisfy'd, to town. 
Y4St if fome kinder Genius point his way 
To where the Mufes o'er thy Leafowes flray, 

Charm'd 
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Charm'd with the fylvan beauties of the place. 
Where • art affumcs the fwcets of nature's facci 
JEach hill, each dale, each confecrated grove. 
Each lake, and falling ftream his rapture ixiove. 
Like the fagc captive in Calypfo's grott. 
The cares, the pie?f«res of the world forgot. 
Of calm content he hails the genuine fpherc, 
And longs to dwell a blifsful herirBt here. 



VEHSES 
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Verses r«:cived by the pcift, from aliADY 

taiksKivrn, ij6ii 

HEalth to t^e Bard ini Leafowes happy grcnrcs ^ 
Hesdth, aiid fwect corfvcrfe with the mufc 

he loves! 
The humbled votary of the tunefiil nine. 

With trembling hand attempts* her attlefs line,' 

in numbers fuch as untatight nature brings ; 

As flow, fpotaktatleous, like thy natrVe fpringsJ 

; 

But ah! what aify fohns around me rife! 
The ruflet mountain glows with richer dies*; 
In circling dance a pigmy crowd appear, 
And hark I an mfailt voice falutes my ear. 
^ Mortal, thy aim We know, thy taik approve j* 
•* His merit honotir^ and hi^ genius' love : 

* For us what verdant carpets has he fpread^' 

* Where nightly we our niyfti^. mazes tr^ad? 

* For us, each (hady grove, and rural feat, 

^ His falling flreams, and flowing nmnbers fweet : 

* Did'ft thou libt mark, amid the wiiiding dell/ 

* What tuneful verfe adorns the mofly Cell ? 

* There every fairy of cur fprightly train 

* Refort, to blefs the woodland and the plain. 
** There, as we niove, unbidden beauties glow^ 

* The green turf brightens, and the violets bk)wj 

*And 
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* And there with thought fublime we blefs the 

fwain^ 
'* Nor we infplrc, nor he attends, in vaiii.'^ 

Go, finiple rhimer ! bear this meiTage true ; 
The truths that Fairies diftatc none fliall riie. 
Say to the Bard in Leafowe's happy grave, 
Whom Dryads honour^ and whom Fairies love— 
" Content thyfelf no Ibng^r that thy lays, 
** By others fofter'd, lend to. others praifc ; 
** No longer to the favouring world refufc 
" The Welfowie treafures of thy polilh'd mufe ; 
^ The fcatter'd blooms that boaft thy valu'd name, 
" CoUeft, unite, and give the wreath to fame : 
^ Ne'er can thy virtues, or thy verfe engage 
" More folid praife than in this happiefl age, 
** When fenfe and merit's cherifht by the throne, 
'* And eadh illuftrious privilege their own. 
" Tho' modeft be thy gentle mufe, I ween, 
" O lead her blufhing from- the daify'd green, 
^ A fit attendant on Britannia's Queen. 

Ye fportive elves, as faithful I relate 
Th' intrufted mandates of your fairy-ftate, 
Vifit thefe Wilds again with nightly care; 
So ihall my kine, of all the herd, repair 
In healthful plight to fill the copious pail; 
My fheep lie pent with fafety in the dale: 
Vol. IL B b My 
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My poultry fear no robber in the rooft; 
My linnen more than common whitenefs boaft : 
Let order, peace, and houfewifry be mine ; 
Shenstone, be fancy, fame, and fortune chine, 

COTSWOULDIA. 

On the difcovery of an echo at Edysbaston. 

By . 

HA ! what art thou, whofe voice unknown 
Pours on thefe plains it's tender moan ? 
Art thou the nymph in Shenstone's dale, 
Who doft with plaintive note bewail 
That he forfakes th' Aonian maids, 
To court inconftant rills and fliades ? 
Mourn not, fweet nymphs^ alas, -in vain 
Do they invite, and thou complain — 

Yet while he woo'd the gentle throng. 
With liquid lay, and melting fong. 
The liftening herd around him ftray'd. 
In wanton fri/k the lambkins play'd. 
And every Naiad ceas'd to lave 
Her azure limbs amid the wave. 
The Graces danc'd ; the rofy band 
Of fihiles and loves went hand in hand ; 

4 And 
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And purple pleafures ftrew*d the way 
With fweetcft flowers : and every ray 
Of each fond Mufe with rapture fir'd ; 
To glowing thoughts his bread infpir'd. 
The hills rejoic'd, the valleys rung. 
All nature fmil'd while Shenstone fung. 

So charmM his lay ; but now no more — • 
Ah ! why doll thou repeat -—" no more ?'^ 
Ev'n now he hies to deck the grove. 
To deck the fcene the Mufes love j 
And foon again will own their fway, 
And thou refound the peerlefs lay« 
And with immortal numbers fill 
Each rocky cavej^ and vocal hill* 
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VERSES by Mr. Dodsley on his firft armaS 
at the LEAS Q WES, 1754. 



H 



Ow fliall I fix my wand^Fing eye ? Where fiadf 
** A JL ThefourceofthiseiiGhantment? Dwells itia 
** The woods^? Or waves there not a magic wand 
** O'er the tranflucent waters ? Sure, tmfeen, 
** Some favouring power direfts the happy lines- 
" That /ketch thcfe beauties ; fwclls the rifing hilb^ 
** And fcoops the dales to Nature*s fineft forms, 
" Vague, undcterminy, infinite ; untaught 
" By line or ccMnpafe,. yet fupremely fair.** 

So fpake Philenor, as with raptured gaze 
H^^avers'd Damon's farm. From diftant plain? 
We fought his friend's abode t nor had the fame 
(Df that new-form'd Arcadia reach'd his ear. 



And thus the fwain, as o'er each hill and dale. 
Thro' lawn or thicket he purfu'd his way. 
•* What is it gilds the verdure of thefe meads 
** With hues more bright than fancy paints the flowr'& 
" Of Paradife ? What Naid's guiding hand 
** Leads, thro' the^ broider'd vale, thefe lucid rills^. 
**That murmuring as they flow, bear melody 
** Along their banks ; and thro' the vocal (hadcsr 
** Improve the mufic of the woodland choir ? 
*^ What penfive Dryad rais'd-yon folemn grove,. 

2, «Whcrc^ 
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^ Where minds contem|)latiYe, at clefe of day 
^' Retiring, Mufe o'er Nature's various works, 
** Her wonders venerate, or her fweets enjoy -^ 
-** What room for doubt? Some rural Deky 
**Prefiding, fcatters o'er th' unequal lawns, 
^ In beauteous wildnefs, yon fair fpreadiag trees.j 
" And, mingling woods and waters, hills and dales, 
•* And herds and bleating flocks, domeftic fowl, 
^ And thofe that fwlm the lake, fees rifing round 
'•* More pleafing landfldps than in Tempe's vale 
*' Peneus water'd. Yes, fome fylvan God ' 
^ Spreads wide the varied profpeft ; waves the woods, 
^ Lifts the proud hills, and clears the ftiining lakes ; 
^ While from the congregated waters pour'd, 
^ The burfting torrent tumbles down the fteep 
^ In foaming fury ; fierce, irregular, 
^ Wild, interrupted, crofs'd with rocks and roots, 
*' And interwoven trees ; till foon abforb'd, 
" An opening cavern all it's rage entombs. 
•" So vaniih human glories ! Suph the pomp 
** Of fwelling warriours, of ambitious kings, 
^ Who fret and ftrut their hour upon the ftage 
** Of bufy life, and then are heard no more, 

^ Yes, 'tis enchantment all-—- And fee, the fpells, 
^ The powerful incantations, magic verfe, 
^ Infcrib'd on every tree, alcove, or urn, — 
*^ Spells U- Incantations ! — ah, my tuneful friend ! 

B b 3 Thine 
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** Thine arc the numbers ! thine the wondrous work !- 

•* Yes, great magician ! now I read thee right, 

** And lightly weigh all forcery, but Thine. 

" No Naiad's leading ftep condufls the rill ; 

" Nor fylvan god prefiding Ikirts the lawn 

** In beauteous wildnefs, with fair fprcading trees ; 

** Nor magic wand has circumfcribed the feene. 

** 'Ti^ thine own tafte, thy genius that prefides, 

** Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 

** More potent fpells than they." No more the fwain, 

For lo, his Damon, o'er the tufted lawn 

Advancing, lea^s him to the fopal dooie. 
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VERSES written at the Gardens of William 
Shenstone, Efquire, near Birmingham, 1756. 

** lUe terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
" Angulus ridet/' Hor. 

T 
I 

\ ^ 

WOULD you thefe lov'd receffes trace> 
And view fair Nature's modeft face ? 
See her in every field-flower bloom ? 
O'er every thicket flied perfume ? 
By verdant groves, and vocal hills. 
By mofly grotts, near purling rills, 
Where'er you turn your wondering eyes, 
Behold her win without difguife. 

What tho' no pageant trifles here. 
As in the glare of coui^ts, appear j 
Tho' rarely here be heard the name 
Of rank, or title, power, or fame ; 
Yet, if ingenuous be your mind, 
A blifs more pure and unconfin'd 
Your flep attends— Draw freely nigh. 
And meet the Bard's benignaht eye : 
On him no pedant forms await, 
No proud referve fhuts up his gate j 

B b 4 No 
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No fpleen, no party views controul 
That warm benevolence of foul, 
Which prompts the friendly generoijs part, 
Regardlefs of each venal art; 
Regardlefs of the world's acclaim ; 
And courteous with no felfifh sum. 
Draw freely nigh, and welcome find, 
If not the coftly, yet the kind, * 

O he will lead you to the cells 
Where every Mufe and Virtue dwells. 
Where the green Dryads goiard his wood^ 
Where the blue Naiads guide his floods ; 
Where all the Sifter-Graces gay. 
That ihap'd his walk's meandring way, 
Stark-naked, or but wreath'd with flowers. 
Lie flurabering foft beneath his bowers. 

* Wak'd by the ft ock -dove's melting ftf ain. 
Behold them rife ! and, with the train 
Of nymphs that haunt the ftream or grove, 
Or o'er the flowery champion rove. 
Join hand in hand — attentive gaze — 
And mark the dance's myftic mazc# 

*" Such is the waving line, they cry, 
** For ever dear to Fancy's eye ! 
" Yon ftream that wanders down the dale, 
^* The fpiral WQpd, the winding vale, 

\ " The 
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f* The path which wrought with hidden ikill, 
** Slow twining fcales yon diftant hill 
^ With fir invefted — all combine 
V: To recommend the waving line. 

«* The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 
" The wringlets of Apollo's hair, 
" The wand by Maia's offspring born, 
" The fmooth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
« The ftrufture of the Cyprian dame, 
** And each fair female's beauteous frame, 
" Shew, to the pupils of Defign, 
f* The triumphs of the waving line. 

Then gaze, and mark that union fweet. 
Where fair convex and concave meet ; 
And while, quick fliifting as yon ftray. 
The vivid fcenes on fancy play ; 
The lawn, of afpeft fmooth and mild ; 
The forreft ground, grotefque and wild ; 
The flirub that fcents the mountain gale ; 
The ftream rough dafliing down the dale, 
From rock to rock, in eddies toft ; 
The diftant lake in which 'tis loft ; 
Blue hills gay beaming thro' the glade j 
Lone urns that folemnize the fhade; 
Sweet interchange of all that charms 
in groves, meads, dingles, rivulets, farms! 

If 
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If aught the fair conftifion pleafe, 
Wifli laftiDg health, and lafting cafe. 
To him who form'd the blifsful bower, 
And gave thy life one tranquil hour; 
Wifh peace and freedom — $htic poffeft. 
His temi)erate minds fecures the relU 

^ But if thy foul fuch blifs defpife. 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes ; 
Go fix them there. Where gems and gold. 
Improved by art, their power unfold ; 
Go try in courtly fcenes to trace 
A fairer form of Native's face: 
Go feorn simplicity — but know. 
That all our heart-felt joys below. 
That all which virtue loves to name. 
Which art configns to lafting fame. 
Which fixes wit or beauty's throne. 
Derives it5 foui:ce from her alone. 

Arcapio, 
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To William Shenstone, Efq, in his Sicknefi 

By Mr. Woodhouse, 

YE flowery plains, ye breezy woods. 
Ye bowers and gay alcoves. 
Ye falling dreams, ye filver floods, 
Ye grottoes, and ye grpyes ! 

Alas, my heart feels no delight, 

Tho* I your charms furvey ; 
While he confumes in pain the night. 

In languid fighs the day. 

The flowers difclofe a thoufand blooms, 

A thoufand fcents difiufe; 
Yet all in vain they ftied perfumes. 

In vain difplay their hues, 

Reftrain, ye flowers, your thoiightlefs pride. 

Recline your gaudy heads ; 
And fadly drooping, fide by fide. 

Embrace your humid beds, 

* 

Tall oaks, that o*cr the woodland fliade. 

Your lofty fummits rear! 
Ah why, in wonted charms arrayM, 

Expand yoiv leaves fo fair ! 

For 
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For lo, the flowers as gayljr finile, 
As wanton waves the tree ; 

Afid tho' I fadly plain the while. 
Yet they regard not me. 

Ah, fhould the fates an arrow fend, 
And ftrike the fatal wound. 

Who, who fhall then your fweets defend. 
Or fence your beauties round ? 

But hark, perhaps, the plumy throng 
Have learnt my plaintive tale, 

And fome fad .dirge, or mournful fong. 
Comes floating in the gale. 

Ah no! they chant a fprightly flrain, 
To footh an amorous mate ^ 

Unmindful of my anxious pain^ 
And his uncertain fate* 

But fee, thefe little murmuring rills j 

With fond repinings rove ; 
And trickle wailing down the hills. 

Or weep along the grove. 

Oh mock not if befide your ftrcamj 

You hear me too iicpine ; 
Or aid with fighs your mournful theme, 
. And fondly call him mine. 

Yc 



Ye envious winds the caufc difplay. 

In whifpers as ye blow. 
Why did your treacherous gales convey 

The poifon'd {hafts of woe ? 

Did he not plant the fliady bower. 
Where you fo blithely meet ? 

The fcented fhrub, and fragrant flowef,' 
To make your breezes fweet ? 

And muft he leave the wood^ the field> 

The dear Arcadian reign ? 
Gan neither verfe nor virtue, fhicld 

The guardian of the plain ? 

Muft he his tuneftfl breath refign^ 

Whom alt the Mufes love ? 
That round his^ brow their laurels twinc> 

And all his fongs approve^ 

l^referve him, mild Omnipotence ! 

Our Father, King, and God, 
Who clear'ft the paths of life and fenfe^' 

Or ftop'ft them at thy nod. 

Blcft pow'r, who ealm^ft xht raging deep^ 

His valued health reftore. 
Nor let the fons of Genius weep. 

Nor let the Good deplore. 

Bvkt 
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But if thy boundlefs Wifdom knows 

EUs longer date an ill p 
Let not mj foul a wifh difclofe 

To contradift thy wilL 

For happy, happy were the change. 

For fuch a god-like mind. 
To go where kindred fpirits range. 

Nor leave a wilh behind. 

And tho' to fliare his pleafures here. 
Kings might their ftate forego ; 

Yet muft he feel fuch raptures there. 
As none can talte below. 

VERSES left on a Seat, the hand unknown. 

O Earth ! to his remains indulgent be. 
Who fo much care and coft beftow*d on thee ! 
Who crowrfd thy barren hills with ufeful ihade. 
And chear'd with tinkling rills each filent glade ; 
Here taught the day to wear a thoughtful gloom,. 
And there enliven'd Nature's vernal bloom. 
Propitious earth ! lie lightly on his head, 
And ever on his tomb thy vernal glories fprcad ! 
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1 

CORYDON, A PASTORAL. 

To the Memory of William Shenstone, Efq. 

L 

COME, fliepherds, we*ll follow the hearfe. 
And fee our lov'd Corj^don laid: 
Tho' forrow may blemifli the verfe. 

Yet let the fad tribute be paid. 
They calPd him the pride of the plain : 

In footh, he was gentle and ki^d j 
He marked in his elegant ftrain. 

The Graces that glow'd in his mind. 

II. 
On purpofe he planted yon trees, 

That birds in the covert might dwell ; 
He cultur'd his thyme for the bees, 

But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet, 

Go bleat — and your mailer bemoan : 
His mufic was artlefs and fweet. 

His manners as mild as your own*. 

III. 

No verdure fliall cover the vale. 

No bloom on the bloflbms appear ; 

The fweets of the foreft Ihall fail, 

And Winter difcolour the year. 

No 
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Ha birds in our hedges fhall fing, 
(Otir hedges fo vocal before) 

Since he that fhould wdcame the fpxingi 
Can grdet the gay feafon no more. 

llis Phillis Was fond of his praife^ 
And poets came round in a throng j 

They liften'd, and envy*d his lays, 

But which cf them equalled his fong ? 

Ye fhepherds, henceforward be mute. 
For loft is the paftoral ftrain ; 

So give me my Corydon's flute, 
' And thus — let me break it in twaim 



J4 Cunningham*. 
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